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PREFACE. 


THE preparation of this volume was promised some 
years ago, but has been delayed by the many and 
multiform duties of practical life which have come to 
the author. If there are still occasional marks of the 
want of that concentration on one task which is so 
necessary for a Commentary, there is this compensating 
advantage: coming back again and again to these 
Epistles my mind has seemed to feel a truer sense of 
the proportion of the various parts to each other: I feel 
more ‘able to “make the salient points salient,” to put 
the first things first. 

The first purpose of the writer was, I am sure, 
ethical: he wanted to build up a high level of character 
in the Christian communities, such as would attract the 
outside world to Christ. * You have" (he says to his 
Churches) *to take your share in the life of the world 
around you and to attract it to Christ; you have to 
be good citizens, good neighbours; for this you must 
embody the natural virtues which the heathen world 
around you rates most highly, and must add to them 
the graces of faith, hope, and love: and this you can 
do, for you have the power of the Incarnate and 
Risen Christ to help you.” To emphasize the true 
features of that character and the spiritual dynamic 
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which would make it possible was his first aim, and 
should be the first aim of his commentator. 

Quite subordinate to this, though important for its 
efficiency, is the ecclesiastical organization. Very little 
is said about the duties of any grade in it; little about 
the method of ordination to any of them or about the 
relation of each grade to the rest; even the problem of 
the relation of the émíoxomos to the mpeofvrepos only 
admits of a probable solution. Taking the references 
at their face value and assuming an early and Pauline 
date for the composition, it is practically certain that 
they are two different names for one and the same grade 
of ministry ; but assuming a late date, say in the 2nd 
century, near the time of Ignatius, when the distinction 
between the two was clearly marked, no reader 
would then have any doubt that they represented 
distinct grades, any more than a modern reader would 
have. 

Subordinate also to this is the problem of the 
authorship on which so much careful and meticulous 
scholarship has quite rightly been spent hitherto. 
have tried to show (p. xxxi) how truly Pauline in spirit 
these letters are, whoever was the amanuensis who took 
them down and whoever the person who dictated them; 
but, apart from the special reasons which apply to these 
lpistles, I cannot but think that by this time in the 
history of Christianity the question of authorship of 
almost any book of the Bible has become of only 
secondary importance. Every century which has borne 
its witness to thc intrinsic value of a book has so far 
diminished the apologetic importance of knowing its 
author, and a long line of witnesses, from Ignatius in his 
letter to Polycarp, through the many Church Orders, 
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through Chrysostom and Gregory, through Calvin and 
George Herbert, down to the latest treatises on pastoral 
or missionary work! or the last addresses to candidates 
for Holy Orders, bears witness that, as long as the 
Church endures, these Epistles will have an abiding 
value, and the careful study of them will repay the 
student with fresh insight into their meaning and 
fresh guidance for building up his own character, be 
he layman or be he an official minister of the 
Church? 

In conclusion, I have to express my warmest thanks 
to the Rev. Henry Austin Wilson, Fellow of St. Mary 
Magdalen College, Oxford, who corrected the proofs of 
the first half, and to the Rev. Edward Charles Everard 
Owen, formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford, who 
continued the work when Mr. Wilson was prevented by 
illness. To both I owe useful suggestions as well as 
most careful correction of the proofs. 

Nor must I end without a special word of thanks 


! Mr. E. F. Brown's Commentary in the Westminster Commentaries is a 
great proof of the value attached to these Epistles by missionaries working in 
India. 

? Since the Introduction was in print a fresh test has been applied to the 
problem of the Pauline authorship. In the Journal of Theological Studies 
for Oct. 1923, Professor H. J. Rose has examined and classified carefully 
the clausule, the rhythms of the endings of the sentences, in the whole 
Pauline Corpus, and by comparing those in these Epistles with those pre- 
dominant in the admittedly genuine Epistles, comes to the conclusion that 
2 Timothy is in the main genuine, that Titus is doubtful, and that 1 Timothy 
is definitely non-Pauline. It is striking that this method of approach should 
lead to a result very similar to that which had heen reached by other methods, 
and it certainly weakens the case for 1 Timothy. But it is very doubtful 
whether this rhythmical test, however applicable to set speeches, can be trans- 
ferred with any confidence to informal letters: Mr. Rose has to admit 
exceptions to its rigid application ; and for it to be conclusive these Epistles 
should only be compared with the practical sections of the earlier Epistles ; 
the more argumentative or more poetical and rhetorical sections ought not to 
be thrown into the scales. 
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to the patience and good nature of my publishers, and 
to the carefulness and suggestive thoughtfulness of their 


compositors. 
WALTER LOCK. 


CHRIST CHURCH, January 1924. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


———— 


NaMkE.—Lhese Epistles were from the first separated from the 
letters to the churches as part of a group of private letters to 
friends, written “ pro affectu et dilectione": as such they are, in 
the Muratorian Canon and in all MSS., classed with Philemon. 
But they were soon separated from it, as having a bearing on church 
life (Canon Mur. “in honore tamen ecclesia: catholicae in ordina- 
tionem ecclesiasticae disciplinae sanctificate sunt." Tert. adv. 
Marc. v. 21 “ad Timotheum duas et unam ad Titum de ecclesias- 
tico statu compositas ") ; and Marcion, while accepting Philemon, 
rejected them. ‘The earliest reference to a common name for 
them is found in the 17th century, “‘quz Pontificiae vocari solent" 
(Cosmas Magalianus, Lugduni, 1609) ; and from the 18th century 
the title ** Pastoral,” suggested first by P. Anton in 1726, soon 
became a recognized title in Germany ; .cf. Michaelis, Zeitung, 
1777, “die so-genannien Pastoral-briefe” (cf. Wohlenberg, p. 63; 
Zahn, Linlettung, i 444; Harrison, pp. 13-16), and has since 
gained universal currency. 


Unity of purpose.—This title well describes them, though 
in rather different degrees: 1 Tiis entirely pastoral, and perhaps 
intended to be of universal application ; Titus is mainly pastoral, 
but also a letter of commendation and a letter of recall; 2 Ti 
is mainly personal, a letter of recall, and only incidentally pas- 
toral; yet all may be for many purposes treated as a unity. For 
the main purpose of them all is the same; it may be summed 
up in the words of I 315, mas det èv oiky Oeod dvacrpéper Oat, to 
build up a high standard of Christian character and intercourse 
in the Church as the family of God, or in those of Tit 211-13 (of 
the purpose of the Incarnation and Atonement), to enable men 
to live cwhpovus kat dixkatws kat evmeBos : and the two instruments 
which are to achieve this aim are the same in all—a high standard 
of character and loyalty to the Apostolic teaching. 


THE CHRISIIAN CHARACTER.— The secret of the character 
is a personal relation to Christ as one who had lived a human 


life, and is now a Risen and Ascended Lord (I 3!5), a constant 
b xu 
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remembrance of Him as a Risen Lord able to help (II 28): a 
constant expectation, nay, a whole-hearted desire (aydmn) for His 
Returning Presence (Tit 2!%, II 48, I 6!) : for He is the mediator 
between man and a God of life (I 419), a God who has made all 
creation good (I 45), and who wishes all men to be saved (I 24); 
who of His grace saves the worst sinners from sin (I 115), and 
brings them back to share His own glory (I 1!!). Man's attitude 
towards God is expressed in the Pauline triad, faith (I 1% 44 215 412, 
Tit 315), love (I 1% 1) and hope (1 124 o> 6.7 T 
His ideal is to live a quiet and peaceable life in a religious and 
serious spirit (I 2%, cf. II 2?2): his essential characteristics are 
sincerity, a good conscience, a pure heart ; he models himself on 
the Divine qualities of goodness and loving-kindness (Tit 35); he 
receives power from Christ: hence he holds himself well in hand 
(€yxpdérys): he has his passions under control (códópov): he is 
content with little (I 678): he is sober-minded (vg$4Aws: cf. 
vynpev, II 4°; ávavgoew, II 2?9) : his virtues are kept healthy, free 
from any feverish excitement (iyuatvew, Tit 2? ; cf. I 65) : he avoids 
profitless discussion and speculations (I 1* 65). Hence he is 
prepared for every good work, ready to be used by his Master 
at a moment's notice (evxpyoros): he lives a life useful to his 
fellow-men (àd$éAqos, I 48, Tit 38; cf. Tit 3!* note) : he is generous, 
if he has wealth (I 61719): he is careful of justice to others 
(Stxacoovvn), gentle and forbearing in the face of opposition: he 
is not content with merely good works, he aims at excellence 
(kaa épya: cf. special note, p. 22). Hence there is an orderly 
beauty about all his actions (xéopos): they adorn the teaching he 
has received (Tit 219) : nay, there is a religious dignity (eeuvórgs) 
that marks him out: he moves through life as though it were a 
great religious service (cf. tepozpezets, lit 28) conducted in the 
sight of God and of Christ (I 5?! 613, II 2! 47), with the hope 
that his life may attract outsiders to share the joy of the pro- 
cession. This type of character is to be exhibited in family life 
(for the family is the type of the Church, I 3° 5!): in a high 
conception of marriage (I 2!5 48 514), in fidelity of husband to 
wife and wife to husband, in the control of and provision for 
children by parents, and in the obedience of children to parents, 
in the training of the young by the old, in the care for widowed 
relations, in the kindness of master to slave and faithfulness of 
slave to master, in a more willing service to Christian masters: 
it is to be exhibited in civic life, for the Christian is to pray 
for his rulers (I 2?), to be obedient to authority (Tit 3!), to join 
in any good civic work, to be occupied in any trade that is 
respectable, and not to incur the charge of being a useless citizen 
(Tit 39-1 notes). It is to be exhibited in Church life: for the 
character of the ministers is to be the model for all, and their life 
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is to be under supervision and discipline, their work duly 
rewarded, their sins duly punished. The whole life is being 
disciplined, educated in righteousness, under the grace of God 
(wxatdevovoa, Tit 212; cf. II 2% 316), 

Two things may be noted about this type of character: (a) 
it denotes a second stage in the Christian life; that life has passed 
through the excitement of conversion; there is none of the 
restlessness which St. Paul had to rebuke in the Corinthian 
Church ; none of the upsettal of ordinary duties and family life 
which resulted from the expectation of a speedy coming of the 
Returning Lord ; there are only slight hints of the controversy 
between law and grace (I 18, Tit 35): the true purpose of law is 
seen in due proportion, and the ‘‘sound teaching" of the 
Christian Church is felt to incorporate, while it transcends, the 
commands of the decalogue (I 18! notes). Another cause 
operated to effect the same result. The sense of the speedy 
Parousia of the Lord had passed away: we have no longer a 
* crisis-ethic" ; the more abiding relation of the Church to this 
world is being defined. In a sense Christian Teachers are 
necessarily falling back on the Rabbinic effort to regulate exactly 
the duties of daily life, but the teaching is quite free from 
meticulous scrupulousness ; the central religious motives are kept 
central. 'The ideal is the same as that described in Clement of 
Rome (c. 1) and Justin, as that which Tertullian pointed to as 
realized in his time as marked by “gravitas honesta," and 
Eusebius as rò oeuvóv kal elAukpwis kai éAevÜépiov TÓ Te a'àdpov 
kat kaÜapóv Tis évÜéov moAwre(as.| Hence missionaries have 
turned to these Epistles for guidance in dealing with a second 
generation of converted heathen.? (4) While it stands in striking 
contrast to the past heathen life of the converts and to the 
general standard around them (Tit 31-5), yet it shows how close 
the Christian character comes to the best ideal found in Greek 
ind especialy in Stoic Ethics. St. Paul had bidden the 
Philippians note well, wherever they might be found, all things 
adnOn, ceuvá, O(kota, åyva (Phil 49), and all these words are 
embodied in these Epistles: the writer gives a warning against 
falling short of a heathen standard (I 58): owdpoovvy and 
èykpareía are as central in Plato and Epictetus as here: eboeBeia 
(I 2? note) and 6«oceB«ía (I 219) are common terms in Greek 
religion: a$rapkeía is a special note of Stoicism: many of the 
qualities required for Christian men and women are found 
already on Pagan Inscriptions; the illustrations quoted in the 


l Clem. Rom. i, 1; Justin, Ao. i. 10; Tert. ae Preser. Her. c. 43. 
Eusebius, Æ. Æ. iv. 7, quoted by Bright, Some Aspects of Primitive Church 
Life, pp. 140-52, an excelleut account of the early Christian ideal. 

2 Cf, Brown, The Pastoral Epistles, passim 
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notes of Wetstein and Dibelius are illuminating in this respect ; 
the qualities required for a ruler in the Church have many points 
of contact puss those of the Stoic wise man or those of a Greek 
general (I 3? note); the ideal of Marcus Aurelius is very similar: 

for him man acts as priest and servant of the gods (ill. 4), his 
conduct is serious and dignified (eeuvós, i. 9, ii. 5): with him 
goodness is beautiful (ii. 1): man—even an emperor—should be 
abrapkijs and need little for happiness (i. 16, ii. 5, iii. 4, vi. 30, óAtyois 
ápkoUp.evos, otov OKÚ eu a rpoj vr), TORTE, poi) vmnpeota): hence he 
is eykparns (i. 15), sober-minded (vidov ¿v raat, 1. 16, iv. 26, vi. 31): 

sound in judgment (byns, iv. 51, x. 35), of ordered beauty (ns 
iii. 7); he is an athlete in the noblest contest (iii. 4); he has the 
same dislike for profitless speculations (i. 7). The lists of moral 
virtues found in him correspond very much with those of these 
Epistles (iii. 6, dtcatcoovvyn, dAnbela, cwdpooiry, avdpeta: v. 5, TO 
ceuvóv . . . TO adtAjdovov . . . TO dAtyodeés, TO cdpevés, TÒ 
adAvapov: cf. v. 12, vil. 68). 

The writer wishes to say to his churches: You are settling 
down to join in the life of the Empire, to hold your own with 
your Pagan neighbours; therefore you must not fall short of 
their moral standard: your life must incorporate the highest 
virtues on which their teachers lay stress; nay more, it must 
aim at a standard of excellence which shall adorn the doctrine 
of your Saviour, because the Christian life is one of the chief 
means which will attract Pagans to Christ (I 6!, Tit 25810. ang 
ct. 1 Pol 

“The true ecclesiastical life and the true Christian life and 
the true human life are all one and the same ;"! but there lies 
behind the two former a motive in the relation to a personal 
Saviour from sin, which enabled Christianity to win its way to all 
classes of men to a degree which Stoic Ethics never touched.? 


THE APOSTOLIC TEACHING.— One means for securing this high 
level of character is loyalty to the Apostolic teaching. This is 
based upon ‘‘ the words of the Lord Jesus Christ ” (I 63, cf. 518), 
on the Gospel of St. Paul (I 27, II 11? 28 3 on the inspired 
Scriptures of the O.T. (I 5!5, II 3'%). It is expressed in stereo- 
typed phrases: it is ý d:dacxadta (I 61): $ wary 8d. (I 49): 
ý vyuatvovaa (I 119, H 43, Tit 19 21) : 9 kar eto efecav (I 69, Tit 11) : 
7) rod cwrnpos (Tit 219) : ó Aóyos rov Geod (II 29, Tit 25): ths dàn- 
Getas (II 21937 7 dAnbeca (I 31» 45, et 38 T Tit HE Gl. eri yvwcts 
adnGeras (I:25, II 27° 57) : q mioris (1 1 (7) 2 (ONES Ce 


! Hort, The Christian Ecclesia, p. 200. 

? For a full account of the treatment of the Greek cardinal virtues by 
Philo and by the earliest Christian teachers, cf. Strong, Christian Ethics, 
Note on Lectures IlI. and IV. 
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l'it 113 2? (?)): rò ebayyéArov rs Sd€ys ToU paxapiov Oeod (I 111): 
ý mapayyeAia (I 19). It is already embodied in hymns (I 316), 
in faithful sayings (I 115 3! 49, II 211, Tit 38), and the germs of a 
creed seem to be implied in I 613, II 41. 

In contrast to this there are false teachers and false teaching, 
but the allusions to their exact doctrines are not clear. They are 
teachers within the Church (cf. Acts 2080, Rev 22, which both show 
the existence of false teachers at Ephesus), some of whom have 
already been handed over to Satan (I 119 20, IT 275, cf. Tit 319) ; they 
lay great stress on the importance of their teaching (I 17, dcaBe- 
Baovvrar), and make great efforts to attract followers (II 39, Tit 
111), Some of them are Jews, others are not (Tit 119): there is 
no reason for supposing all the allusions to be to one set ; there 
were many varieties of false teaching in Ephesus (Acts rg soc US 
and 2079 39), and there seem two distinct tendencies. 

(i) ewisA.— This is clearly per in Titus (110 of èx zis 
mepitopns, 114 " Iovóaikots pvdors, 3? payas vopixas): the references 
to ** myths and genealogies” in I 147 (where the teachers claim 
to be vopodiddoKador) 47, II 4* would most naturally be explained 
by the passages in Titus and probably do refer to Jewish 
Haggada, though they certainly are capable of adaptation to the 
Gnostic zeons and genealogies and the Gnostic stress on know- 
ledge as the method of salvation (vid. notes ad /oc.). The falsely- 
called knowledge (I 6%) will in this case refer to Rabbinical 
pride in knowledge of the law. 

(ii) Gnostic. —Springing out of a belief in the evil of matter : 
this is the probable reference of I 415, where the reference to the 
prohibition of marriage and ascription of the source of the teach- 
ing to “devils” make it almost impossible to trace that source 
to Judaism. With this may be classed the denial of the literal 
Resurrection (II 2!7) and the possible allusion to magic (II 38-15), 
These are forms which 2nd century Gnosticism took (vd. notes 
ad loc); but similar tendencies were in existence in the 1st 
century (cf. r Co 1512, Col 2°, Ro r4, Heb 134). 

Of our Epistles, 2 Ti is the least determinate and gives little 
guidance as to the nature of the teaching: Titus is markedly 
anti-Jewish ; 1 Ti. has the most definite statements, yet they are 
ambiguous and are capable of reference either to Jewish or 
Gnostic teaching ; if it was written after Titus and was intended 
as a general direction to all the Pauline churches, it may have 
intentionally widened the allusions in Titus, so as to make the 
warning applicable in different directions. But the main reason 
of this ambiguity is that the writer is not so much concerned 
with the doctrines as with the moral tendency of the rival 
teachings. On the one hand, the Apostolic teaching tends to 
produce excellence of character («ady): it is sound and healthy 
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(tyvaivovea), it is adapted to a religious standard (xar' etoeBeiav), 
its one aim is ‘love out of a pure heart” (I 15), the Lord has 
placed His own stamp upon it (II 219). To remain loyal to it 
appeals to the deep instinct which regards the care of a deposit 
as a solemn trust (cf. note on mapaĝý«y, II 112). On the other 
hand, the false teaching is aimless (I 19), empty of real substance 
(1 6%), useless (Tit 3°), ruinous to character (II 215); it springs 
out of failure to keep a good conscience (I 1!?), and leads to 
quibbling argumentation, to discord and ill-will (I 14 65). The 
writer's feeling is closely akin to that of Socrates towards the 
Sophists, of St. Paul towards the Corinthians who placed know- 
ledge before love (r Co 8, Col 2), of Marcus Aurelius, who was 
grateful to Rusticus that he had first learnt from him the need 
of moral correction and amendment, and renounced sophistic 
ambitions (i. 7). 


CHURCH ORGANIZATION AND MiuisTRy.— The Church ad- 
dressed is one organized community, an ecclesia of a God of life, 
God's family (I 39.15); its members are of àóeAcoc (49), of miarot 
(412, cf. 516 62), ayiov (519), of muerepoc (Tit 314), 

There are meetings for worship both evening and morning 
(I 55 rats mpocevxats vvkrós kai ?jépas) ; at them prayers and 
thanksgiving are combined (I 2!); there is reading of Scripture, 
exhortation, teaching (I 413); men and women worship together 
and the desire of women to teach is checked by the writer: it is 
not clear whether any man present might lead the prayers, or 
whether this was confined to a minister (I 28 note). 

Baptism is the method of salvation and new birth (Tit 39), and 
an allusion to a baptismal profession of faith in God and in Christ 
Jesus is probable in I 6? 

There are also meetings for discipline (évóztov mávrov, I 
579), though it is not clear whether these would be meetings of 
the whole Church or only of the presbyters. 


Ministry.—(a) The Apostle—The Apostle, as receiving 
his commission from Jesus Christ, and as in the service of God 
(Tit 11, I 13, II 13), has the supreme authority. He lays stress 
on his own Gospel (I 1!! 27, II 11013 314, Tit 13), solemnly entrusts 
it to his delegates(I 138), hands over false teachers to Satan 
(I 1%), and, though contemplating a speedy return, sends to his 
delegate exact instructions and wishes about his teaching, the 
details of common worship, the choice of and discipline over the 
ministers. 

(6) The Prophets are referred to as having in the past pointed 
out Timothy to St. Paul for his work I 1!? 4H, but there is no 
reference to any present action by them. 
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(c) The Apostles delegates, Timothy and Titus.—No official 
title is given to them: Timothy is called an * Evangelist " (II 4°), 
a man of God (I 611), the Lord's servant (II 2?*) ; his task is one 
of ministry (&akovíav, II 45). No title is given to Titus. They 
both have power given them to teach themselves, to hand on the 
Apostle's Gospel, to control the teaching of others (I 1? II 214) ; 
to ordain ministers, to exercise discipline over them *' with all 
authority ” (I 517-25, II 42, Tit 215 319), both for reward and for 
punishment; to remit penalties once inflicted (?) (I 577); to 
regulate the roll of widows(I 59) Each is to be a model of 
character as well as of teaching (I 4??, Tit 27). 

But it is not clear whether they received special consecration 
for this task. No allusion is made to this.in the case of 
Titus: in the case of Timothy it is probably implied in I 138 4H, 
II 19: he has had hands laid upon him by the Apostle and by 
presbyters at some time, but all these allusions may refer to some 
earlier event in his life. Nor is it clear what was their exact 
status. They may have been only temporary delegates sent to deal 
with temporary emergencies, as they had been sent before to the 
Church at Corinth, and 1 Ti 18 31415 413, Tit 19 3! point this 
way (cf. II 41° where Titus is sent to Dalmatia) : or they may have 
received some permanent commission and consecration to act as 
the Apostle's delegate at any place to which from time to time he 
might send them: and II 4/2, Tit 3? may imply that, when they 
were recalled, someone else was put in their places ; or, lastly, it is 
possible that they had received permanent commission with per- 
manent localization at Ephesus and Crete, their recall being only 
temporary. II 45$ seems to imply that Timothy would remain 
at his task after the Apostle's death, though not necessarily at 
Ephesus. 1s Timothy and Titus favour the first of these views, 
2 Timothy the last, and a change may have been made in 
Timothy's position when Paul returned to Ephesus ; but in any 
case they are "the instruments of an absent rather than the 
wielders of an inherent authority " (Moberly), and it is ordination 
at some point in their lives which gives them grace and power, to 
the fact of which the Apostle can appeal. They are Vicars 
Apostolic rather than monarchical bishops, but they form the 
transition to the monarchical Episcopate of the 2nd century. 

(d) Local ministry.—There are grades in the ministry: the 
émkom$ is already an object of desire: the deacon, if he 
serves well, may pass to a higher grade (I 3} !3). But it is not 
clear whether there are two or three grades. Three titles are 
given, émíexoros, mpeo[Jirepos, didxovos, but the first two may be 
different titles for one office. This is probable, as the duties 
assigned to each, and the requisite cbaracter of each, are almost 
identical; cf. I 327 with Tit 19? ; and this is confirmed by the 
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absence of any reference to mpeoBirepor in I 3738, and tc 
émtoxorot in l 5!7?1, On the other hand, it is noticeable that the 
bishop is always referred to in the singular with the definite 
article prefixed (róv érioxomoy, I 3?, Tit 17). 

The Bishop’s relation to the Church is like that of a father to 
a family: his duty is zpota ao Oat, éripedrciobur, I 3* 5, to preside at 
meetings, to keep discipline, to take forethought for the whole, to 
teach (dudaxtexov), 10 exhort, to rebuke (Tit 1°): he represents 
the Church to the outside world (I 37), and has to welcome Chris- 
tians coming from elsewhere (diAcdgevorv). llis is a task, and a 
noble task (xado? épyov, I 3!). 

The Presbyters are a group of elders in each city (Tit 15, 
2 Ti 2?, cf. rò mpeoßvrépiov, I 47): they are formally appointed 
(Tit 15, 1 Ti 57 (?) ) and tested before appointment (1 Ti 3!9 «at 
obrot): their duty is to “preside” and to teach (1 Ti 5!?): they 
receive some honorarium, which is increased if their work 1s well 
done: they are liable to censure and formal judgment before the 
whole body (72. 19-22). They also take their part in laying hands 
on other ministers (1 Ti 44). 

It is then quite possible that these are two different titles for 
one status; and if so, 5 presbyters" would be the title, springing 
out of the analogy of the Jewish synagogue, a small group 
of leading men chosen by the founder of each church to manage 
its affairs after he had gone: and “ bishops” would be a descrip- 
tion of their function as taking oversight. "This is strongly 
supported by Acts 20!' and ?8; cf. Phil 14. But it would be 
frequently necessary for the church to be represented by some 
one officer, whether to manage the finances and exercise 
hospitality to strangers, or to preside at a meeting for exercising 
discipline, or more frequently still for presiding at the Eucharist 
(cf. 6 mpoea ros, Justin M. A497. 1. 67), and the title * the overseer " 
would naturally be applied to the presbyter so acting, without 
implying any difference of grade or permanent status. This 
would explain the constant use of the singular. 

Deacons.—The existence of the office at Ephesus is assumed, 
and their duties are not defined. Stress is laid upon their char- 
acter, both as fitting them for their own work of assisting in church 
service and administration of charity, and as preparing them for 
the higher office of the presbyterate to which they may aspire. 
Their character, perhaps also their soundness in the faith, has to 
be formally tested before they can enter upon their office. They 
are not mentioned at all in the churches of Crete. 

(e) Afinistry of women.—(i) Che ministry of deaconesses is 
almost certainly referred to in 1 Ti 3", but no definition of their 
duties or of the method of their appointment is given. 

(ii) Wrdores.—TVhere is already in existence an order of 
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Church Widows whose names are kept on a regular list. The 
writer's aim 1s to limit this list. It is possible that those on the 
list were used for deeds of kindness to others, but this is not 
clearly stated. ‘The main purpose of the order was eleemosynary. 
No one is to be placed on it who is under sixty years of age, 
or who can be supported by her own relations: only excellence 
of character qualifies for admission. 


For fuller details cf. the notes on each passage. The follow- 
ing books should be consulted: Bp. Lightfoot, Zhe Christian 
Ministry; Mort, The Christian Ecclesia, cc. xi. xi.; Hatch, 
The Bampton Lectures, 1880; Lindsay, Zhe Church and the 
Ministry in the Early Centuries, 1903; l.owrie, The Church and 
tts Organisation (based on Sohm's Kirchenrecht), 1904 ; Harnack, 
Constitution and Law of the Church, Eng. tr., 1910; Swete, The 
Early History of the Church and Ministry, Essay 11., 1918 ; Gore, 
The Church and the Ministry, C. v., 1919; Headlam, Ze 
Bampton Lectures, c. ii., 1920. 


For the previous use of the words ézicxoros and peo f Urepoi 
in connexion with religious officials, cf. Deissmann, B.S. s.vv., 
M. M. s.vv.; Gore, «i sup., ed.?, Note K. 


Theology.—(i) The conception of God is mainly that of the 
O.T., with the sense of His Fatherhood deepened by the revelation 
of Christ, and with more abstract qualities emphasized, perhaps 
through the influence of Greek philosophy upon Jewish thought. 
In essence He is One only (I 2° 61$): a God of life (I 3) 410) : 
the Happy God (I 11): immortal, invisible (I 6!9.!6). In 
manifestation He is creator of all things (I 4*), holding them in 
life (I 613), giving them bountifully for man's enjoyment (I 61%). 
He is father of men, willing all to be saved (I 25) : true to His 
promises (Tit 12): the King of all the ages (I 1!* 619): revealing 
Himself at His own times (iddots xa«pots, Tit 19): Christians are 
Ilis elect (II 21°, Tit 1): He is their saviour in the fullest sense 
(I 4!?): the Church is His family (I 35-25, II 215. 19): its ministers 
are His slaves (II 274), His stewards (Tit 17, I 14), His * men" 
(1 64, II 3172): He issues His commands to them (kar éxttayyy, 
Ium Tit 3): He gives them His gifts (I 19 7): He is the 
source of grace, mercy, and peace (I 17, II 17, Tit 14): the giver 
of repentance to those who have gone astray (II 2%): the object 
of hope (I 55): the future Judge (cf. I 574). 

(it) The conception of Christ is primarily that of the Jewish 
Messiah—Xpuoros 'Igcots almost always, ‘Incots Xpwrrós rarely, 
never 'Iycovs alone or Xpwrós alone (cf. Harrison, p. 57)— but 
the Messiah as one with God in His universal love and work ; 
perhaps also modified by an intentional contrast with the deified 
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Roman Emperor (Tit 23? note). He is thought of as existing 
before all time (II 19) : His earthly life was a manifestation (I 3°), 
a coming into the world (I 1/5); yet He was truly man, able to 
represent all mankind before God (I 2°). His teaching is perhaps 
referred to (I 65): His true confession before Pontius Pilate 
(I 613): His self-sacrifice (1 29): His atoning death (Tit 2!4). 
But He is mainly thought of as the Risen Lord; the mediator 
between God and man (I 25); the saviour, the source with the 
Father of grace, mercy, and peace: the giver of wisdom (II 27): 
the source of life itself (II 111°): the inspirer of courage (II 28) : 
the object of our faith (I 119) and of our hope (I 1!): for whose 
final appearing Christians long (II 48), because He guards safely 
our deposit (II 1!?), and with the Father will be the righteous 
Judge, giving the crown of righteousness to the righteous and 
rewarding the wicked according to their deeds (II 118 48 14). He 
is called *the glory of our great God and Saviour,” or perhaps 
“our great God and Saviour” (Tit 2!5 note). 

(iii) To the Holy Spirit there is little allusion ; He may be 
referred to in I 3!9 as the inspirer of Christ's perfect life. He is 
the source of the inspiration of Christian prophets (I 4"): to all 
Christians He is the source of the renewal given in Baptism 
(Tit 35, and the indwelling power which enables them to be 
loyal to their trust (II 12$). 


Date.—On the assumption of the Pauline authorship the date 
must be subsequent to St. Paul's imprisonment at Rome and 
before his death, and will fall between A.D. 60 and 64. But 
deferring this problem, the evidence is very uncertain. Any 
date between 60 and 115 is possible; between 60 and go probable. 

External evidence, — The surest starting-point is the rejection 
of their Pauline authorship by Marcion. This implies their exist- 
ence and their attribution to St. Paul by others before A.D. 140. 
About the same date they were included in Syriac and Latin 
versions. Further, there are striking coincidences with their 
language to be found in the Epistles of Ignatius and Polycarp, 
which make it probable that they were well known before a.p. 
115. There are again possible reminiscences of their language 
and a real sympathy of tone hetween them and the Epistle of 
Clement, A.D. 95. (Forreference, cf. von Soden, 77dc., p. 151; The 
New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers, p. 137 ; Harrison, pp. 177, 
178 ; Von der Goltz, 7: und U. xu. iii, pp. 107-18, 186-94.) 

Internal evidence. — (a) Church organization. — A regular- 
ministry of at least two grades is already in existence: the 
presbyters are salaried: they are liable to discipline: they form 
a higher grade to which deacons may be advanced: the position 
of émíakoros is already an object of desire; only those who are 
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not newly-converted may be appointed to office. There are 
many widows, some of more than sixty years of age; some have 
already been untrue to their profession. This implies a Church 
of some years’ standing, but is possibly consistent with a period 
of twelve years, which may have elapsed between the first founda- 
tion of the Ephesian Church by St. Paul and his imprisonment 
at Rome. On the other hand, the uncertainty of the exact 
position held by Timothy and Titus, and the uncertainty of the 
relation of the émíokoros to the mpeoßúrepor, and the need of 
regulating the worship of men and women, are quite different 
from the situation implied in the letters of Ignatius, and point 
to a date not later than the 1st century. The need of the 
enforcement of prayer for the Empire points to a time before 
Clement’s letter. 

(4) Relation to the outside world.—The chief danger of false 
teaching comes from Judaism ; there are also traces of Gnosticism, 
but in an incipient form, not nearly so developed as in Marcion. 
The Church is settling down to play an active part in the world: 
it prays for the Empire; its members are encouraged to loyalty 
and active service as citizens; the characteristic of Christian life 
embodies all the virtues of Stoicism: “The writer is a type of 
the time when the ethical voice of a noble Hellenism and the 
Roman instinct for organization are uniting themselves with the 
Christianity which had sprung as religion out of Judaism” (von 
Soden): the notes of the Christian character already found in 
the Corinthian Church in the time of Clement of Rome (c. 1) 
recall those of these Epistles. Some of the best illustrations of 
the writer’s meaning are to be found in Ignatius or Tertullian or 
Cyprian (cf. notes on I 215 522, Tit 3%): but there is no indica- 
tion that those imply customs which had arisen in the 2nd 
century. Tertullian often adds cautions to guard against dangers 
which might arise from the language of the Epistles; cf. Tert. de 
Idol, c. 8: * cavere debemus ne quid scientibus nobis ab aliquibus 
de manibus nostris in rem idolorum postuletur.” Jd. 12: “ut 
non usque ad idololatriz affinitates necessitatibus largiamur.” 
fb. 15: “subditos magistratibus . . . sed intra limites discipline, 
quousque ab idololatria separamur." In the same way a com- 
parison of the advice to slaves in I 61}? as compared with that in 
Ignatius and Polycarp points to an earlier date. 

(c) Literary dependence.—(a) The Gospels.—There is no refer- 
ence to the existence of written Gospels: in I 51? a saying 
recorded in St. Luke's Gospel is quoted ; possibly as Scripture, 
though probably not (wd. note): 1 6? possibly implies a collection 
of the Lord's discourses, and Q may have been known to the 
writer; but the coincidences with the Gospel sayings are quite 
explicable as due to oral tradition. "The more striking are: 
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| 26 (= Mk 10%), 48 (Lk 1899, 5° (= LEGS SEU — Eko; 
lk agrees verbally, Mt differs), 61719 - (al ro STI 
(=M: 77), II 415 (= it 615 Tit 11 CK 9 E 2 
(=Jn 35). The Johannine phrases 7AGev eis tov «oopov, I 19: 
epavepwOn èv capxi, I 3'6 are found in quotations from “ faithful 
sayings” or “hymns.” 

(6) The Epistles.— There are many coincidences of thought 
and language with St. Paul's Epistles, especially with Ro., 1 Co., 
Eph., Phil. Nearly all the reminiscences of the O.T. are of 
passages quoted by St. Paul: I 2!5, cf. 1 Co ir TIE 
2 Co 115: | 5", cf. 2 Co 13! 3 I 65 cf. Ro 2%: IT 22 SC MER E 
Tit 114, cf. Col 22: Tit 25, cf. Ro 2? Frequent coincidences 
occur with St. Paul's own language: 

with Ro.: li = Ro 1629; 1°= Ro 13": 1? Ro 723 eg 
380. 2? — Rog” 
II 13=Ro 18: 17= Ro 85 ; 18 = Ro 116; 19= Ro1676; 
14 = Ro 811: 21123 = Ro 68 817. 
Tit 125 Ro 16%: 1 — Ro 142063) = Rom 
with 1 Co.: L12 8=1 Co 7% 1510: 21S — COM 
I Co 1090: 519 = 1 (9/9? 259 Beas 
II 24% =7 Co on T Corea” 
with 2 Co.: T 11! 2 Co 45 
with Eph.: II 18= Eph 4!: II 1?z Eph sf 25: Tit 3? — ph 28: 
Tit = EPIR ce 
with Phil.: II 46= Phil 12 217, 
Of these, one or two passages (I 27, II 49, Tit 1% 3 35) suggest the 
possibility of conscious literary imitation ; but they, like the rest, 
are consistent with a general acquaintance with the Pauline 
language. They certainly imply a date when these Epistles were 
well known, and in II 2113 we have a faithful saying formed out 
of Pauline phrases. Fora fuller list of coincidences, cf. Harrison, 
pp. 167-175 ; but many are included by him which are probably 
accidental. 

The relation to 1 Peter is less clear. 1 Ti and Tit both 
deal like 1 P with the duties of family life and of obedience to 
government; I, like 1 P, deals with the dress of women with 
some linguistic similarity, but not sufficient to suggest depen- 
dence. ‘Tit has also many points in common with 1 P: “the 
peculiar people” (Tit 214, 1 P 29): salvation by baptism (Tit 3°, 
t P 18 321); the stress on hope, on redemption from lawlessness 
(Tit 21, 1 P 118). Cf. Dr. Bigg, ZC. C., p2 iho belevesmn: 
conscious connexion between Tit and r P; von Soden, Hande., 
p. 174, who thinks this also true of 1 Ti; and Harrison, pp. 175-6. 
But it ts doubtful whether there is more than the use of current 
Christian language ; there may be a common dependence of each 
on some earlier Christian manual of duties; and as between the 
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two, there is no clear mark of priority. The only certain indica 
tion of date from literary dependence is that the Epistles are latei 
than the second and third groups of Pauline letters. 


Authkorship.—]ln face of the many points of connexion with 
the Pauline Epistles, the alternative theories of the authorship 
resolve themselves into two. 

(a) They were written by St. Paul, after the other letters, all 
late in his life, 2 Ti in the face of death. *' These are my last 
instructions to my most trusted sons.” This theory is consistent 
with the possibility of later additions to the original letter. 

(5) They were written at the end of the rst or beginning of 
the 2nd century by some Pauline Christian anxious to guard 
against false tendencies of teaching and a low standard of life ; 
for this purpose writing in Paul's name in order to strengthen his 
own authority, and perhaps incorporating genuine fragments of 
Pauls letters. This would scarcely have been regarded as a 
forgery, but only as equivalent to saying, “This is what Paul 
would say to you, if he were now alive." 

The farewell address of St. Paul to the elders of Ephesus 
Ac 201738, has many points of contact with the Past. Epp. They 
would be a natural sequel to it by St. Paul himself, or it might 
have been taken by an imitator as a model on which the Epistles 
were framed: cf. the appeal to his own past sufferings (Ac 2019. 23, 
2 Ti 3! 47) ; his anticipation of future false teachers and apos- 
tasy (2079, 1 Ti 4}, 2 Ti 3!); his eagerness to fulfil his course 
and his ministry (20?5, 1 Ti 1!? àtaxovíav, 2 Ti 4’ 9pópov): his 
sense of his independence (209? 34, 1 Ti 67): his stress on “the 
church of God,” “the peculiar people" (2078, 1 Ti 35, Tit 214): 
the interchange of mpeafjórepo. and ézioxomot: his deposit with 
God (2032, 2 Ti 112) : his stress on the true use of money (20%, 
ı Ti 6% 10. 17-19), 

Either they are genuine “letters” or artificial “ Epistles ” 
(like the Avs Poetica of Horace): the nearest analogy to their 
form is the letter of Ignatius to Polycarp, which strongly favours 
the first alternative. 

External evidence.— The evidence of Church writers is the 
same as for the other letters of St. Paul. They are all quoted as St. 
Paul's by Irenaeus (c. Her. Pref. ii. 14. 7, iV. 16. 3 (1 Timothy): 
ii 2. 3, lii. 14. 1 (2 Timothy); i. 16. 3 (Titus). They were in- 
corporated, with St. Paul's name embodied in them, in Latin 
and Syriac Versions of the 2nd century: their existence is 
almost certainly implied by coincidences with their language in 
Barnabas, Ignatius, Polycarp (cf. N.T. in Apostolic Fathers, 
pp. 12-14, 71-73, 95-98) and probably in Clement (cf. 
Harrison, p. 177), so that it is probably carried back to a rst 
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century date, when a mistake about their authorship is unlikely 
No other author’s name has ever been suggested. 

On the other hand, there were doubts from early in the 
2nd century. The Pauline authorship of all was denied by 
Basilides and Marcion (Tert. adv. Marc. v. 21); that of 1 and 
2 Timothy by Tatian, who accepted Titus (Jerome, Prol. ad 
Titum), and by other heretics, ot àzó r&v aiperéwy ràs zpós Tiuólecov 
aderovow émwroAás (Clem. Alex. Strom. ii. 11). This may have 
been due, as Tertullian, Clement, and Jerome assert, to dislike of 
their teaching ; or to some special source of knowledge, such as 
Marcion seems to have had about the destination of the Epistle 
to the Ephesians. Dislike of the doctrine would naturally have 
led Marcion to treat them as he did the other Epistles, erasing 
sections rather than repudiating the whole. 

Internal evidence.—The Pauline authorship is not only stated 
in the Salutation of each letter, but in r and 2 Timothy is implied 
in constant personal references either to St. Paul's own life 
(I 121.1216 57, JI 19.11.12. 15-18 310 46-8. 9-18) or to his relations 
with Timothy (I 1% 18 314 46-26 523 612. 20, [T 15.13.18 51 210. 11. 14), 
These references spring out of the situation ; they are natural to 
an old man entrusting an important task to a younger; they 
correspond with the traits of St. Paul’s character as seen in the 
earlier letters. ‘There is the same practical wisdom, the same 
sense of the dependence of character on doctrine, the same self- 
consciousness recalling his own unworthiness, asserting his own 
commission, bursting out into doxologies, dependent on the 
affection of others, trusting them with great tasks, very sensitive 
to any failure in loyalty to himself, very confident of Christ’s 
protecting grace, with loving eyes fixed on His appearing. The 
references are equally true to the character of Timothy as known 
elsewhere ; he is young, not strong in health, timid, needing self- 
discipline, needing also encouragement and reminder of all that 
has prepared him for his task, of all his past training and loyalty, 
yet withal a “genuine” and “loved” son whom he can trust. 
Cf. Ro 16?! 6 awvepyós pov: 1 Co 4! rékvov dyamnrov kai murtov èv 
kvpi« : 1619 BAérere tva adoBus yévytat mpos pâs, TO yàp épyov kvptov 
épyátera, ws éyó: Phil 22922, The personal references to Titus 
are much slighter, 15 312.13: a comparison of 2) pydets oov 
mepippovettw With I 41? uyóes aov rijs veórgros Katadpoveires, and 
the absence of éAeos in the salutation, perhaps imply an older 
and stronger man ; and this corresponds with the impression con- 
veyed in r and 2 Co. (For a careful examination of these 
personal references, cf. Parry, c. 22) 

The doctrinal background is essentially Pauline. The 
“goodness” of all creation (I 4‘, Tit 115), the universalism of 
salvation (I 2*7), the Divine initiative in it (II 19, Tit 35), the 
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Divine overruling of the world and its history (I 117 615, Tit 1%), 
the conception of Christ's nature and work as the Risen 
Lord ( I 3! II 28), the thought of the Church as a family (I 31725 
5!) and as the inheritor of the promises made to the Jewish 
nation (Tit 214, are no longer discussed, but are all implied as 
the basis of Christian life. "There is the same stress as in Col. 
and Eph. on the importance of a regulated family life: in one 
respect, indeed, there is a difference; here younger widows are 
advised to remarry, in 1 Co 7°% # all widows were advised to 
remain unmarried, but that passage recognized the widow’s 
freedom, and that advice was given under the expectation of a 
speedy Parousia of Christ. As we have seen (p. xv), there has 
been an advance, a change towards a more regulated life, a 
closer intercourse with the heathen world; but this would be 
quite natural in one who was a Roman citizen and brought up 
in Tarsus, a centre of Stoic Teaching. 

Equally Pauline is the stress upon organization and discipline. 
He had impressed this upon his churches from the first (1 Th 512-15, 
2 'Th 3915): he had called upon the Corinthian Church to join 
in the severe exercise of discipline (r Co 5*5): in his estimate of 
spiritual gifts he had ranked those that were organized, regular, 
that made for edification and for peace, above the more showy 
and emotional (r Co 1278 14135): the ministers were regarded as 
gifts of the Ascended Lord to the Church.(Eph 41). He is the 
Apostle of Subordination no less than the Apostle of Christian 
freedom :! these Epistles are (as Sir Wm. Ramsay has said) only 
an expansion of the message sent to Archippus, ** Take heed to 
the ministry which thou hast received in the Lord, that thou 
fulfil it" (Col 417) : and such stress would naturally increase with 
the prospect of his own death (cf. Mk 3°14). The details of the 
organized ministry correspond with those of Ro 16! (deaconess) : 
Phil 1! éxtoxdzots kai Óuakóvows : cf. 1 Co 16155, Col 417, Ac 14% 
2017. 28. unless (which is unlikely, cf. p. xx) the single bishop 
constitutes a separate grade. "The position of widows is more 
defined than in 1 Co 7; but it is apparently being regulated in a 
very early stage, and Ac 6! 9?? bear witness to the eleemosynary 
care for widows, and to their charitable activities, in the earliest 
days of the Church. 

The style raises a more difficult problem. There are slight 
differences between II and I and Tit., II being more intricate 
in structure and often less clear in expression; but this is not 
more than is due to a difference of mood, and is very parallel 
to the difference between 1 and 2 Th. The style of the three 
may therefore be treated together, and clearly it is more like 


1 eAevOepia and its cognates occur twenty-eight times in the earlier Epistles, 
vrorayy and its cognates twenty-two. 
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that of St. Paul than that of any other N.T. writer, if it is 
compared, as it ought to be compared, not with either the 
argumentative parts of previous letters (e.g. Ro 1-9, Gal.) or the 
parts written under strong personal provocation (2 Co 1-7, 
10-13), but with the more quiet and practical sections (e.g. 
Ro 10-15, 2 Co 8. 9). There is the same basing of practice 
upon doctrine, the same personal touches with references to 
his own past life, the same sense of his own responsibility, 
a similar fondness for adapting O.T. language, a similar use of 
Rabbinical Haggada and of quotations from classical writers 
(1 45, Tit 112), the same love of oxymoron (sa réÜvukev, I 5°: 
Apyai pavOdvovor (ib. 39) ézi xaractpopy TOv ákovóvrov, II 2"), 
the same play on a word and its cognates (1 19 ó vópos . . . 
vopiuws . . . åvópors: | 111716 eriarevOnv, motor, ATLOTLA, TLITEWS, 
moros, moreve: I 617-18 zrovotos, wAOVTOV, mAovatos, TAovreiv 
iv épyos xadvis), the same ‘Hellenistic’ idiom rather than 
that of literary Greek. But the vocabulary offers striking 
differences. About 850 words are used: of these over 170 
are not used in N.T. writers, over 300 (including these 170) 
not in the earlier letters, only about 50 are common to St. 
Paul and the writer alone; again, where 1 and 2 Th. show 8 
ämač Xeyópeva to a page, Gal. Ro. 1 and 2 Co. from 11 to 12, 
Phil. 13, these Epistles show from r9 to 21. St. Paul shows, 
indeed, always a great choice of vocabulary and fondness for 
different groups of words at different times: thus of the words 
that he uses (about 2500), 1257 occur only in some one Epistle ;! 
and whereas the proportion of dza$ Aeyopeva is 1 for 1°55 
verses in these Epistles, in 2 Co. it is 1 for every 3:66, in 
1 Co. 1 for 5°53.2 Much is due to a difference of subjects 
treated, and a somewhat similar but scarcely an equal variety 
has been shown to exist in Shakespeare (Expository Times, June 
1896, p. 418) and in the different parts of Dante’s Divina 
Commedia (Butlers Paradise, p. xc). But the difference ex- 
tends beyond mere words, it includes many stereotyped and 
technical phrases ; cf. p. xvi, and add 'Iyeo? ù ézis jpov (I 1!), 
rijv Kadi otpateiav (l 119), kaipois idtors (I 29), ý rexvoyovía 
(? 215), rò ris eboeBelas pvorýpiov (319), Ù) evepyecia (? 67), ù 
rapabyxyn (62), 3j rod diaBddrov mayis (I 37, II 2%), ô roð Geov 
dvOpwros (II 317, cf. I 621), kaka épya. (passim), and formulas of 
quotation (murés 6 Aóyos) Further, the same thought is ex- 
pressed differently, wapa6yxy takes the place of zapddoors, 
Srotimmats Of rumos, TuPovabar Of $voiovoÜa,, ó viv aiwy of 6 
alàv obros, xapw exe Of edyaptotety, Ócamórygs of KUptos, OU qv 

l Ueber die Sprache in den l'astoralbriefen, von Dr. F. Torm, Zésch. NT 
Wissenschaft, 1918, p. 229 sqq. 

2 Kolling, ap. Merss, p. 51. 
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airiav of wore, 0.0 and dpa: there is no use of dy, ávrt éumpoober, 
ews (prep ), omoes, avv (a few compounds of ew), worep, all 
of which are fairly common in St. Paul. 

This linguistic argument against the Pauline authorship bas 
been greatly strengthened by the proof that the vocabulary 
shows a much greater approximation to the vocabulary of 
Christian and other writers of the 2nd century than to that 
of the earlier letters. Thus of 175 dma Aeyógeva in these 
Epp., 61 occur in the Apostolic Fathers, 6r in the Apologists, 
32 of which are not in the Apostolic Fathers, making 93 in all 
(Harrison, pp. 68 ff, 150, 151); and 82 words which are not 
found either in the N.T. or in these Christian writers are 
found in Pagan writers of the 2nd century (77. p. 161). This 
though very striking is not quite convincing, as these Epistles 
may have influenced the Christian writers, and as there is no 
evidence that the words are not earlier than the 2nd century. 

The conciu-ion is difficult. There is no word impossible to 
St. Paul, no word not natural to him. ‘There are indeed three 
words which soon acquired a technical ecclesiastical meaning, 
Balpos, veoduros, atperwos, but it is doubtful whether any of 
these has that meaning here; they are on the way to it, but have 
scarcely arrived. Much change of vocabulary, including even 
particles, is due to the kind of letter, not argumentative or 
impassioned but full of practical warning and guidance, not 
written to churches or to private friends but to close intimate 
fellow-workers (this would explain the use of stereotyped 
phrases); much niay be due to lapse of a few years tending to 
introduce fixity of phrase and formula; something, perhaps, to 
the freedom used by the amanuensis,— it is a natural suggestion 
from II 4) (if that is a part of the whole letter) that St. Luke 
was the amanuensis of 2 Ti, and there is a considerable quantity 
of Lucan non-Pauline words in all these Epistles (cf. Holtzmann, 
p. 96, who quotes 34, including àv Hv airíav, Ov pómov, éri mAetov, 
Cwoyovety, émubatvenÜau cwdppocivy, piravOpwria); but I doubt 
whether St. Paul would have allowed much freedom to an 
amanuensis. Some of the drag Aeyópeva are also semi-quota- 
tions from faithful sayings, from liturgical doxologies and hymns, 
very possibly from existing manuals on the qualifications for 
various office. The argument from style is in favour of the 
Pauline authorship, that from vocabulary strongly, though not 
quite conclusively, against it. 

[For th: arguments against, cf. Holtzmann, i § 7; 
Nägeli, dex Wortschatz des Apostels Paulus, pp. 85- E (ed 
1905 ; Moffatt, Zntrod. to N.T., 1911; Harrison, The Problem of 
the Pastoral Epistles, 1922 (far the most thorough, making 


previous discussions out of date): for the arguments for, cf. G. G. 
c 
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Findlay in Sabatier, Zhe Apostle Paul, 1891; James, The 
Grenuineness and Authorship of the Pauline Epistles, 1906; P. 
Torm, ‘‘ Ueber die Sprache in den Pastoral-Briefen,” Zéschr. für 
NT Wissenschaft, 1918, p. 225. | 


The vocabulary in all the letters, and the impression, especi- 
ally in 1 Ti, of a comparatively late stage in Church life, favour 
a late date; on the other hand, the lapse of years since the 
earlier letters and since the foundation of the Church at Ephesus, 
combined with the quickness of development which marks the 
early growth of a religious community, especially when face to 
face with other organized religious communities, as the Christian 
Church was face to face with the Jewish synagogue and the 
Pagan mysteries, make it possible to place these letters within 
St. Paul's lifetime, at any rate on the assumption that he was 
released from the first Roman imprisonment ;! and the personal 
notes embodied in the substance of the letters, the doctrinal 
assumptions, the stress on character and ordered life, the in- 
corporation of the best elements of Stoic morality, are all in 
favour of St. Paul. In this Commentary the whole of the 
Epistles are treated as coming direct from St. Paul's hand; 
that is what their author intended, whoever he was. But the 
strength of the case against them, especially as presented by 
Mr. Harrison, is doubtless very great, and every student should 
carefully examine his reconstruction of them as represented in 
his Appendix IV. He will see at once the extent of the non- 
Pauline vocabulary, the dependence of the author on Pauline 
phrases, and the possibility of separating genuine fragments 
from the rest. Yet he will feel also the artificiality of the way in 
which Pauline phrases are borrowed and often slightly altered, 
the great improbability of the invention of such a detail as I 5233 
(unnere bSpomdre . . . aoGevetas), and of the separation of II 413-15 


! The question of the release of St. Paul from the Roman imprisonment 
of Ac 28 is not of primary importance with regard to the authorship of these 
letters. For (i) either on the supposition of the Pauline or of a non-Pauline 
authorship it is possible that 2 Ti 49?! (for which the release is mainly needed) 
consists of notes written at a different date and incorporated alterwards, 
whether intentionally or accidentally, by a later editor or scribe. (ii) The 
arguments from the state of the ecclesiastical organization and from the 
vocabulary would still remain. 

Yet there sccms no valid reason for doubting the tradition that St. Paul 
was released. It is a natural inference from Ac 28% (cf. Parry, p. xv); it is 
at least a possible, though perhaps not the most probable, inference from 
Clem. Rom. i. 5, érl rò répua ris 00 €ws €XOdv: itis the natural interpretation 
of the Muratorian. Canon, ** profectionem. Pauli ab urbe ad Spaniam” ; and 
if Dr. Gilford (Speaker's Comm., Romans, pp. 24-29) is right, as seems very 
probable, in treating Ro 16 as a letter written by St. Paul to Rome after his 
release, w th messages to the friends whom he had made during the two years’ 
imprisonment, this supplies first-hand evidence of contemporary date. 
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from 20. 21a if they were parts of one genuine letter carefully pre- 
served because it was genuine. Yet neither for problems ol 
doctrine nor of exegesis is the question of primary importance ; 1f 
they were not written as they stand by St. Paul, they probably in- 
corporate some earlier notes of his (v. Zz/za, p. xxxii); the whole 
was written by one who thought himself a devoted follower oi 
St. Paul, whose mind was steeped in the very language of St. 
Paul's letters, who has tried to express his spirit ; and this attempt 
was accepted by the Church as true to its memory of what St. 
Paul had been and taught. They may seem to lay more stress 
on a regulated life and an ordered ministry than the earlier 
letters; but those letters showed him from the first conscious of 
the need of such regulation, and the consciousness grows with 
each letter; the regulation of community life in 1 and 2 Th. is 
followed by that of citizen life in Ro., of family life in Col. and 
Eph. (cf. W. Lock, St. Paul, the Master Builder, c. 4). As 
the thought of the imminent Parousia recedes before the sense 
of the work to be done in the world and the sense of the reality 
of the abiding Presence of Christ in the heart, so the problem of 
the Christian society to the world around it becomes more 
pressing. The experience of many a missionary in China or in 
India in the present day shows how quickly the converting 
missionary has to organize and regulate his group of converts 
(cf. T. M. Lindsay, Zhe Church and the Ministry, 1903, p. 139). 
All the letters are a sufficient proof that the mystic who lives **in 
Christ,” in whom “Christ” lives, is also the practical statesman, 
caring for all the Churches, providing things honest in the sight 
of men ; the chief message of him who was constrained by the 
love of Christ has been defined as loyalty to the Christian 
society (cf. Royce, Zhe Problem of Christianity); and this picture 
of the man and of his message is reproduced in these letters. 


Integrity.—On the theory of Pauline authorship there is a 
priori little reason to doubt the integrity. A private letter by an 
Apostle would naturally be preserved entire; yet when it was 
first made public and canonical an editor might add his com- 
ments and illustrations and bring up to date some of the regula- 
tions. Thus Professor C. H. Turner (Zzawguzal Lecture, Oxford, 
1920, p. 21) conjectures that meæròs 6 Aóyos, which occurs in all 
three letters, is an editorial note; so might be the illustrations of 
individuals introduced by ôv écrw, I 1%, II 218. It is also quite 
possible that fragments of other letters should have been com- 
bined, whether intentionally or accidentally, at the end of the 
genuine letter. 

On the theory of the non-Pauline authorship of the letters as 
they stand, the problem will differ in each, according as the later 
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editor has or has not attempted to incorporate earlier Pauline 
fragments. 
Each letter must therefore be considered separately. 


1 Zimothy.—Assuming the Pauline authorship there is no con- 
clusive reason for treating any part as a later insertion. Yet the 
formula miøròs ó Adyos, 115 3! 49, and the illustration introduced 
by àv éarw, 129, may be editorial notes: so possibly the additional 
note about d:axdvoe and the reasons alleged for it in 3! 13 (74. 
Staxovyoavres and Babudv) 619 (n.b. àrezXavij0qoav) ; also the whole 
section 5*6 the regulation of the viduate, the section which 
more than any other suggests a late date; and the apparent 
reference to future false teaching in 4*5; and the allusion to 
“knowledge falsely so called” in 6%. 

Assuming the non-Pauline authorship there is less ground still 
for doubting the integrity, though it is almost incredible that 1171 
523 are not genuinely Pauline; and von Harnack, who dates the 
writing of the Epistle between go and too, still regards the 
sections on the bishops and deacons (c. 3), and the discipline over 
the presbyters (c. 5), and the last verses (617-71), as additions of 
a later writer between A.D. 140 and 150 (Chronologie, i. pp. 480- 
8c). Critics have separated a genuine Pauline letter in 11-19. 18-20 
4116 69-16. 20% (so Hesse, quoted by Moffatt, Z. W. 7:, p. 406), or 
even two, one written from Corinth (135 18-20 21-10 412 51-3. 4e-6. 11-13. 
19-23. 531) and one from Cæsarea (11217 31416 41-11. 13-16 gif, 617-19 
[51 62-16. 20. 21) (so K noke ap. Moffatt, Zc.). But such re-arrange- 
ment is most unlikely, and the uniformity of style is almost 
conclusive against such hypothesis (so Moffatt, ^c, and Harrison). 

There are, however, very possibly some dislocations of the 
text. Ewald would transpose 131! and 1!%17, and place 3-4! 
after 62, but without any necessity. More probably 617? should 
follow or precede 6} 2, 523 might follow 4}, 516 after 5% Parry 
would arrange the section 53° in the order * * 8 7. 5. 6. 9, 


2 Timothy.—The Pauline authorship of the whole Epistle as 
written at one and the same time in its present form is open to two 
objections: (a) Throughout the whole two different thoughts 
are intertwined; the one, “come and join me at Rome,” the 
other, * Do your work as an Evangelist at Ephesus and hand on 
your work to others." "These are not really inconsistent, as the 
absence from Ephesus for a visit to Rome may have been the 
reason for the command to hand on his teaching to others, and 
the advice about the nature of the teaching may be meant chiefly 
for those who were to take Timothy's place. But the possibility 
remains that two letters have been combined, one private and 
personal (49?!) to which the personal greeting belongs (7), the 
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other more general and pastoral (11-49) to be communicated to 
others with the plural greeting (22). If these two are separated 
the apparent inconsistency disappears. 

(b) But, further, there are great difficulties about the unity of 
4°21, It is difficult to fit the allusions into St. Paul's life, as 
known from the Acts, and there are inconsistencles within the 
paragraph itself. The command in ?! seems scarcely needed after 
that in 9, 1! scarcely consistent with ?!; the double salutation 
in ?? needs explanation. It is therefore most probable that an 
earlier note, or perhaps more than one earlier note, from Paul 
to Timothy, has been, whether intentionally or unintentionally, 
added to the main letter at the end, as apparently Ro 16 was 
added to 1-15. ‘The most probable suggestion is that of Mr. 
Harrison (P. £pp.), who distinguishes three separate notes written 
at separate times, which can be fitted into the structure of the Acts : 

ung us a written by St. Paul, while in Macedonia 
(Ac 19%), after visiting Troas (2 Co 212) on the third missionary 
journey, to Timothy after he had returned from Corinth to 
Ephesus. This is possible, but it is hard to account for the 
separation of the two parts of one short note 19-15. 20. 21a when 
reproduced. (For a very similar reconstruction, cf. McGiffert, 
Christianity in the Apostolic Age, p. 409.) 

mE = written from Cæsarea (Ac 2325) the first 
defence referring to Ac 221, the Lord's standing by him to the 
appearance in Ac 23/1, This isthe least happy suggestion. The 
verses include what is called elsewhere (p. 28) the non-Pauline 
meaning of zAnpodopyOy, and St. Paul could scarcely have ex- 
pected any one to stand by him on the occasion of Ac 221, 

(ia tee 12-71, written early in the imprisonment at Rome 
to Timothy at Lystra, pressing him to come quickly. This leaves 
the apparent inconsistency between 1° and ?! still existing. 

Without feeling entirely satisfied with all these details, I am 
inclined to think that 977» consists of earlier notes, and to 
regard the whole Epistle as Pauline, r—4? written from Rome, 
during a second imprisonment, 497? at some earlier times. 


Those who treat the present form of the letter as due to a 
later editor still think that it retains some earlier Pauline frag- 
ments besides those in 4???, Various suggestions will be 
found in Moffatt (Z. W.T., p. 400); but Mr. Harrison's is again 
the most probable. He treats the following as a farewell letter to 
Timothy, from St. Paul at the end of the first Roman impris- 
onment, after his final trial and condemnation; 114 2. 16-18 310. 11 
4*8. But the allusions to Timothy’s childhood and parentage 
(15 31* 15) seem at least to carry their own credentials, and these 
to outweigh linguistic differences. 
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Titus.—On the theory of Pauline authorship there is no 
reason to suggest editorial redaction or dislocation by scribes. 

Some who ascribe the letter to a later editor think that genuine 
Pauline fragments are embodied. Von Soden finds Pauline 
materials in 1*9 39953. NeGiert, in 105 30a T 
only in the short address HatAos Téro and 31715, which he regards 
as written by Paul from Western Macedonia (Ac 202), perhaps 
having already preached in Illyricum (Ro r5!9), to Titus who is 
still at Corinth on the mission of 2 Co 25, and who on the 
receipt of this letter joins him at Nicopolis with the good news 
of 2 Co 77, which led to the writing of 2 Co 1-9. But this 
ignores the implication of 2 Co 75 8! g?, that the whole of 2 Co. 
was written from Macedonia, and it 1s difficult, though possible, to 
reconcile it with Paul's intention to spend this winter at Corinth, 
1 Co 168 It is also noticeable that these four verses contain 
six words or meanings which are non-Pauline, vojukóv, Actru, ot 
)Hérepo, KaAa épya, mpotoragÜa. (meaning), áxaproc (meaning). 
If the linguistic criterion were conclusive these verses would have 
to be condemned. 

Order of composition.—On the theory of Pauline authorship 
1 Ti. and Tit., in both of which St. Paul is free to move about, 
clearly precede 2 Ti. when he is a prisoner in expectation of 
death. Tit. perhaps preceded x Ti. as simpler and dealing less 
with organization, but they may well have been written about the 
same time, the differences being adequately explained as due to 
the different circumstances of Crete and Ephesus. 

Those who accept the theory of a later editor generally prefer 
the order 2 Ti, Tit, r Ti. (cf. von Soden, pp. 154 ff. ; Moffatt, 
Lit. N.T., pp. 559-60) The chief reasons urged are (i) the 
greater number of personal allusions in II, and the fact that the 
earlier notes in 497? have been annexed to it point to its being 
nearer to the lifetime of St. Paul; but the whole circumstances 
are more personal as between Paul and Timothy, and the position 
of the notes may be purely accidental, the work of a scribe. 

(i) The greater definiteness in describing the false teachers 
in Tit. and I, and the greater severity in the way they are treated, 
e.g. contrast II 224 4? with Tit 3!! I 17°: but the passages in 1l 
are not dealing directly with teachers but with tendencies, those 
in Tit. and I with definite persons. The references to Hymenzeus 
I 1°° H 2!8 do imply greater severity, but these may be notes 
added later (cf. p. xxxi). 

(iii) Possible literary dependence of Tit. and I upon II and 
upon t P, eg. I t& 25 it 3° upon! SR pore 
I 4! upon II 3! (von Soden, p. 155), and again Tit 2*5 upon 
| P 21916 59 upon 1 P sud Due! onc IDEO 
r P 3!9?9 (von Soden, p. 174): but in^ no “case ERNIO 
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proof of literary dependence, they may all be independent treat 
ment of similar subjects; nor is there any clear proof of the 
priority of 1 Peter. 


TEXT. 


The authorities for the text are the same as for the other 
Pauline Epistles, except that these Epistles are lost from B and 
that we have a commentary by Jerome on Titus. It will be 
sufficient to refer for the main problems to Sanday-Headlam, 
Romans, Introd. § 7, and to the articles by C. H. Turner in 
Murrays Z/. Bibl. Dictionary, and by J. O. F. Murray in 
W.D.B. Suppl, who has a careful examination of the Syrian 
readings in 1 Timothy, and to B. Weiss, Zev/eriti& der Paul. 
Briefe, T. und U. xiv. 3. 

An examination of the variants quoted in Tischendorf or in 
Souter shows that by far the greater number are unimportant 
and almost accidental. Even these are interesting as illustrating 
the habits and aims of scribes. Some are purely accidental, e.g. 
omissions through épocoréAevrov, I 3%, the whole verse, I 41? 
èv migren èv åyveíg : changes in the order of words, I 21? àiü&akew 
8% yuvarxt, 315 mpós oe éAGety: mistakes in the divisn of words, 
I 3!9 ópoXoyoUpevlos, II 2!7 yayypaliva, Tit 27 mávras £avróv: 
mistakes through similarity of sound, I 52! wpooxAyjow for 
mpóckAurw, 1 6% II 2!9 kawopwvias, «evooovías, II 18 ov obv 
kakoráðnoov, avykakoráÜUncov, II 419 19, Tit 1° 3)” Aero, Aro : 
mistaken reading of letters, so perhaps I 3!9 Geds for ôs. Others 
are semi-conscious reminiscences of cognate passages, I 1! 
érayyeAtay from If 13: I r? évouvapoovte from Phil 415: I 11 
add eóóo from Ro 167: | 27 mvevpare from Jn 4%: I 538 
knpoces from 1 Co 9°: tis tpopys from Mt 1099; II rf dovAcias 
from Ro 8'5: Tit 14 add éAeos from I 12, II 12, Others are more 
conscious attempts to improve the text: sometimes to make the 
construction clearer, I 1* om. kaĝøs: I 3!5 add oe: I 3!9 6 and 
perhaps eds for ds: I 67 insert 05Aov or dAnbés: 1I 4! xard for kaí: 
sometimes to substitute a more usual word, I 14 £yrge«s for 
éxlytnoes: I 112 ròv mpórepov for TÒ mpórepov: I 61! mpaírqra. for 
mpavrdbeav: I 619 Ewororodvros for Cooyovotvros : I 619 aiwvtou for 
óvros : II 35 rà iepa for iepa: Tit 2° oikovpovs for oixovpyous, or a 
more usual form iva cudpovitwow, Tit 24 A desire to enforce a 
moral duty may possibly underlie I 55speret, instet, for sperat, instat., 
to avoid a harsh prayer, II 414 droduce for ároóoy ; to enforce dis- 
cipline Tit 31° om. kat óevrépav ; and to emphasize a doctrinal truth 
I 36 Qeós for ös: but see above for this. Some later scribes of the 
minuscules add facts apparently from apocryphal sources, e.g. II 
3!! à dua ryv OéxAav éraÜev: II 4!? Aékrpav Trjv "yvvatka avro kai 
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Xtpatav, or later ecclesiastical rules, Tit 19 yù) yecporovety duydpous 
pnde dtaxovous abrovs moretv pydé yvvaikas exerv èk Seyoptas’ pnde 
rpocepxérÜwgav èv rà Üvavia Typi Aerrovpyetr rò (ctor Tov “py ortas 
rovs AdtkoKplTas Kal Gprayas kai Wevoras kut dveAeiuovas éAeyxe ws 
Geot diaxovos: Ti 1! và rékva oi rots idtovs yovets ifpiovres 7 
TUTTOVTES ézigTOpube Kal vovÜére ws matyp réxva, In several places 
interesting questions of punctuation arise, vd. note on I 25 3! 49, 
II 2211 41, Tit 2*9. On 1 24 419 65 11.219 G hasethe mena 
note * goddiskalkon " or “ cont goddiskolkon ”; a hint that these 
texts refute the predestinarian views of Godeschalk (cf. Scrivener, 
p.122) 

W.-H. allow possibilities of variation of reading in 46 places. 
The majority of these affect the order of words, 'lyeots Xpurros 
or Xpiarós ‘Inoots, I 119 61?, Tit 1! 218; the insertion or omission 
of the article, I 6" II 215; a variation of tense, I 11218 49, II 31 
gi 1818 Tit 19 315; of voice, T 6919. of number, 1:29 65 To em. 
tuation, I 3! 6?, all making some slight difference in meaning, 
but none that requires discussion. 

The following are the more important. [The authorities 
quoted are from Souter except where otherwise stated.] 

I 14 oixovoutav, X AG H w S (hl) £ (boh) A, Chr. Theod.- 
Mops. '^', but oikodopny D* $ S (vg hlv£) Cx Iren. Hil. Ambst. 
oixodopiay, D° 625. The evidence for oixodopyy is strong, but 
oikovouiav is perhaps the more likely to have been altered; it 
suits both zapéxovse: and tùy èv míere| better, and is strongly 
protected by ws eov oikovópov in Tit 17 

I 115 ávOpomwos, humanus, 3 vtr only, but also in Latin 
MSS known to Jerome (ad Marcell, Ep. 24); so, too, in Ambst , 
Julian, and sometimes in Augustine, both here and in 3! where 1) 
also has it. The MSS authority is not strong, but the correction 
from morós is unlikely (but vid. W.-H., Notes on Select Readings 
on 3!) whereas the assimilation to words in 49, II 2!!, Tit 38, 
where there is no variant, is very probable. It is therefore 
possibly right, and the meaning will be “true to human needs” 
(cf. Ambst. “ut hominem peccatis ablueret . . . ut plus esset 
adhuc in beneficiis humanis . . . praesidium tulit homini . . 
conversation! humana se miscuit ”), and so akin to 7 $iXAavÓOpwmü 
Tov cwtypos Geov, lit 3*. So in 3!, if the words are there to be 
joined with the preceding verses. 

| 2! zapaxaAo, almost certainly right, cf. 8, and the direct 
commands to Timothy hegin later ; but zopakaAe, D* G i (vtner ©) 
£ (sah) Hil. Ambst. is possible ; cf. 6". 

I 3). Vid. note on 1!5, 

I 3'% os is accepted in all critical editions. It was probably 
altered to 6 in order to agree with uvorýpiov, and to 6«ós possibly 
by accidental misreading, or to supply a nominative, or. less 
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likely, for dogmatic definiteness. For a full examination of the 
evidence, cf. Tischdf. ad loc.; W.-H., Select Readings, p. 134. 

I 4? améyecGar. There is no variant, and no change seems 
necessary ; cf. 21? where émitperw has to be carried on from ovx 
émurpéro. But Bentley would insert «eAevóvrov ; W.-H. (Select 
Readings) conjecture 7) amreoGat Or kai yeveo Gat. 

I 419 àyovióp«0a, N* A C G K 33. 1908 al Cyr., but óvec- 
CopeOa N* D w verss. Orig. Chrys. Ambst. Theod.-Mops. l4. 
| here is thus strong support for óve£op«0a, which may be right 
(especially if 419 is the faithful saying), and which is unlikely to 
have been substituted for &yevi£ópe0a : but àyovi£ópe0a suits the 
context better; cf. yuuvale, yvpvacía, and is protected by 6%, 
II 47. 

I 63 «pooépxerat, but mpoaéxerac 8 35 Theod.-Mops. Cypr. 
Lucif. Ambst. ‘‘acquiescit,” “intendit.” There is no necessity 
for a correction (vid. note ad /oc.), but Bentley conj. mporéyxet 
from 14, which was doubtless in the writers mind. Was the 
original reading zpoacéxet rots ? 

I 67 drt otóé. The MSS make various corrections, inserting 
ó5Aov, dAnOes, verum, haud dubium: Hort would omit or as an 
accidental repetition of ON in «óspov (W.-H., Select Readings); 
Parry would invert the order 003 dre, “not to speak of being 
able to carry anything out”; but is any change necessary? vid. 
note ad loc. 

I 691 4 xápis pe” ouv, but pera cov D E K L def (vg) syrut, 
Arm. Eth. Thdrt. Dam. (Tischendorf), perhaps points to a 
combination of two letters ; or a change to the plural would 
have been natural when the Epistle was treated as canonical and 
as affecting the whole Church. 

II 13? ôv all MSS. Hort conj. ôv, “hold as a pattern of 
sound doctrine that doctrine which . . .” (W.-H., Select Read- 
ings); but the attraction, though unusual, is possible; cf. v.7. on 
Mite Blass, § 50. 2. 

II 3! ywóa«ere, A G 33 al pauc. 3$ (vts), Eth. Aug. Perhaps 
accidental change, perhaps due to the feeling that vv.l? are so 
much more general than 22275 2108, 

II 3H zivov, N A C* G P 33. 1912 & (vt) $ pal Ambst., but 
rivos C° D w 3, (vg) $ (vg hl) Arm. Goth. Eth. Chr. Hil. Aug. 
Theod.-Mops. 3t, probably an alteration under the impression 
that the reference is to the Apostle; cf. !0.11, 

II 41? Tadariav, A D G œ & (vt vgrodd) $ (vg hl) Æ (boh), 
Goth. Eth. Iren. Theod.-Mops., but l'aAA/av N C al pauc. 3, vecodd, 
Eus. Epiph., probably a later change to avoid the ambiguity of 
Tedariav: and if so, a witness at that time to the belief that 
St. Paul had been in Gaul; cf. W.-H., Select Readings, 
ad loc. 
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II 4! droddce. There is some authority for drodwy, D° w 3. 
(vtd vg) S (hl), Diod. Chrys. Theod.-Mops. ht, and this is the 
reading more likely to have been altered to avoid the appearance 
of an imprecation (cf. Tischdf. ad /oc.); but the indicative is 
protected by Pr 241? drodidwat: Ps 62!? drodwoes: Ro 29, and 
the spirit of Ro 121%, and cf. 16 infra. 

II 4?* : cf. note on I 6?!, 

Tit 219 zücav riot evoexvupevous ayabnv. Almost all MSS, 
but «* 17 omit míst, and 17 adds dyarny. W.-H. admit this as 
a possible alternative; but it may be an attempt to avoid the 
awkwardness of the position of åyaĝýv. 

Tit 3! dpxats é£ovovaus. There is fair MSS support for insert- 
ing kaí: it may have been a conscious addition to avoid the 
asyndeton, but may it not have accidentally dropped out after 
apyats ? 

Tit 33. For the MSS variation between épes and épuw, cf. 
W.-H., Motes on Orthography, p. 157. 

Tit. 319 kat Oevrépav. The MSS authority is almost un- 
animous for the insertion of these words, but with differences of 
form and order (xai dvo, 7 9evrépav, kal Óevrépav after vovÜOcaíav), 
and they were omitted in one MS of the Vetus Latina, by other 
MSS known to Jerome, as well as by Irenæus, Tertullian, Cyprian, 
Ambr., Ambrst, and Augustine 2. "Their omission, if genuine, 
was probably accidental, due to ópororéàevrov: but they might 
have been inserted later to relax the severity of piar. 


LATER INFLUENCE OF THE EPISTLES. 


These Epistles had great influence from the first, affecting the 
Liturgical services of the Church at once, and giving a model on 
which were framed later the Church Orders and treatises on 
Ministerial Character. 

(i) Ziturgical—The most direct, immediate, and permanent 
effect is to be seen in the introduction of prayer for all men and 
for kings and rulers into the Eucharistic Liturgy. This is already 
found in Clem. Rom. i. 61, and Polycarp, Ef. 12, and remained 
permanently in the Eastern Liturgies (wd. note on I 2?), and the 
exact words are often borrowed from 1 Ti 214 and the same 
reason given for the prayer; cf. Brightman, Z.Z. W. i. pp. 55, 92, 
114, 128, 168, 288, '* make wars to cease in all the world and 
scatter the divided people that delight in war, that we may lead 
a quiet and pleasant life in all sobriety and godliness" (from the 
Persian rite), 333. 

But apart from this passage the language of these Epistles is 
often borrowed in the Liturgical prayers: the titles of God, ‘‘ King 
of the ages” (pp. 32, 51, 162. 299), “ King of kings” (pp. 41, 128). 
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dwelling in light unapproachable (pp. 5, 26, 263, 369, 412, 
436), who cannot lie (p. 170), the Saviour of all men, especially of 
them that believe (p. 263): the titles of Christ, as ‘‘ Our Saviour ” 
(p. 24), “our (great) God and Saviour” (pp. 9, 33, 97, 193, 113, 
Tiwis2; 322, 337, 444), “our Hope (pp. 5, 21, 322): His work 
as saving sinners (p. 394), giving His life as a ransom (p. 347), as 
abolishing death (p. 232), as preparing a peculiar people, zealous 
of good works (pp. 264, 326): the Christian life as the real life, 72s 
óvros Cwys (p. 4), the good fight (pp. 94, 352), as requiring a pure 
heart (pp. 116, 123, 135, 293, 295), a pure conscience (p. 34), as 
begun in the laver of regeneration (pp. 4, 157, 315): the work of 
the Episcopate as “rightly dividing the word of truth” (passim). 
These are the most frequent: Dr. Brightman would add the dox- 
ology 96£a xai ru), the combination '' with faith and love,” the 
prayer, “The Lord be with thy Spirit,” as borrowed from I 1 
114, II 422; but these seem more doubtful. 

In the Roman Mass it is the practice that when the Epistle 
is read: “si desumpta est ex Actibus Apostolorum incipit, Zz 
diebus illis; si ex epistolis, Fratres ; si ex epistolis Pauli pastor- 
alibus, Cazísszme." This has perpetuated the note of personal 
affection struck in II 12. 

In the English Ordinal, 1 Ti 393 is an alternative Episue in 
the Ordering of Deacons; 1 Ti 3!’ in the Consecration of 
Bishops ; and the language of Tit 1? 28 !? underlies the questions 
addressed to the Bishop before Consecration ; 2 Ti 19.7, 1 Ti 
41*16 the exhortation after Consecration; 2 Ti 4?, 1 Ti 4P, 
2 Ti 478, the final prayer. 

The prayer in the General Confession at morning and evening 
prayer *that we may hereafter live a godly, righteous and sober 
life,” is taken directly from Tit 212. 

(ii) .Eccesiastical.—(a) The Didache.—This resembles the 
Pastoral Epistles in laying down rules for the character of the 
Christian Life in general and of the ministry in particular: but 
it deals more fully in details about the Ministers, their testing, 
their election, their maintenance, and their relation to the 
Apostles and prophets and with the Sacraments. It offers some 
interesting points of illustration (cf. notes on I 28 517 617-20), but 
neither quotes these Epistles, though quoting some other Epistles 
of St. Paul, nor shows any verbal correspondence with their 
language even when dealing with similar subjects (cf. Did. 2, the 
summary of the Commandments, with I 199; Did. s, the list of 
heathen vices, with II 325; Did. 4, § 3, judicial action, with I 5?! ; 
Did. 4, § 10, masters and slaves, with I 61-2, Tit 2°). The tone of the 
Didache is more akin to 1 Thessalonians than to the Pastoral Epis- 
tles ; on the other hand, there is no trace of our author having used 
the Didache. They are two entirely independent documents, one 
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dealing with a Church in a mainly Jewish environment, the other 
with Churches face to face with Gentile life. 

(^) The Egyptian Church Order is now recognized as the 
earliest of the extant Church Orders, and as being the ázocroAud] 
mapadoars of Hippolytus, [cf. Cambridge Texts and Studies, viii. 4], 
and therefore early in the 3rd century. But this, too, shows little 
influence of the Pastoral Epistles. Its tone is ecclesiastical rather 
than ethical: it does lay much stress on the character of candidates 
for baptism, but in dealing with the ministry it is mainly an 
Ordinal, dealing with the method of appointment and the prayers to 
be used at the ordination of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, the 
setting apart of Widows, Readers, Sub-Deacons for minor offices, 
the administration of Baptism and the Eucharist, the rules for 
fasting, private prayers, attendance at church, the sign of the cross. 

(c) The so-called Canons of Hippolytus.—Al}l the later Church 
Orders, of which it will be sufficient to take this as a specimen, 
make much more use of the Pastoral Epistles. These Canons 
quote them twice: S 7, ‘‘Episcopus sedatus sit sicut de illo in 
Apostolo scriptum est” = I 3?: § 217, "secundum mandatum apost- 
olorum [? leg, apostoli], dum venio attende lectioni " =I 413, and 
there are frequent reminiscences of their directions or actual 
vocabulary, e.g. § 1, “de fide sacra sana que est de domino nostro 
Jesu Christo" =I 63: $ 41, ‘“ mores sine peccato coram omnibus 
hominibus " — I 37: $ 58, “duplici honore afficiatur " =I 517: § 59, 
“ Viduis honos tribuatur ” = I 5?: $$ 81-87, on women's dress, esp. 
87, “neque tu que pretiosorum lapidum et margaritarum orna- 
mentis superbis tam pulchra es ut illa quze sola natura et bonitate 
splendet " = I 29:15; $88, “neve loquatur in ecclesia, quze est domus 
Dein 

All these later orders take their tone and many details from 
the Pastoral Epistles, but do not seem to have treated their regula- 
tions as necessarily of permanent obligation : eg. in some, celibacy 
is put forward as the ideal of a bishop, “It is good that he be 
without a wife, but at any rate that he have been the husband of one 
wife only.” Test. Dom. Nostri, § 20 (with Cooper and Maclean’s 
note). 

Harnack attempts to show the dependence of the Pastoral 
Epistles on an early “ Atrchenordnung” which underlies th. 
Earliest Church Orders (Chronologie, 1. p. 483; 7: und U. ii. 5), 
but in most instances quoted the priority seems clearly on the side 
of the Pastoral Epistles, and in none is their dependence clear. 

(in) Zastoral.—The ethical influence of the Pastoral Epistles 
has been even more emphatic and permanent. ‘Two illustra- 
tions will be sufficient. 

St. Chrysostom, De Sacerdotio, deals with the dignity and 
responsibility of the Priest’s office, dwelling even more than 
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the Pastoral Epistles on the spiritual peril to which the holder is 
exposed ; he emphasizes the difficulty of dealing with individual 
souts, and the importance of intellectual ability for the needs of 
teaching. But St. Paul is his ideal throughout ; to his teaching he 
most frequently appeals: he quotes his requirements for the 
érigxoros as the standard of the ideal priest (ò? àv ó paxaptos 
Habios rv Tod ápíaTov tepéos averArpwoev eikova, S 533) ; he refers 
directly to I 3' ($$ 135, 228), I] 2?» (S 119), and adopts the 
language of I 39 4!? (S 163), Tit 214 ($ 88). His rules for the 
treatment of widows (SS 299 ff.), and his warning of the danger 
to a priest of sharing the sins of others, help to explain the 
meaning of I 55" and ?. 


St. Gregory the Great, Regulæ pastoralis liber. This book 
is even more closely akin to the Pastoral Epistles, as its main 
themes are the character of the Pastor and the different ways 
in which he must deal with different classes of men both in 
preaching and in private intercourse. St. Paul is for him 
“ przedicator egregius ” the * magnus regendi artifex ” : his subjects 
follow the lines of I 3*7 51-62, Tit 2*?: he also quotes I 4!? 
pase Geet’ Tp 41.2.8 Tit 1915 22°; but he uses as often 
other Epistles of St. Paul and the Old Testament, especially the 
Prophets and the Wisdom Literature, at times even the minute 
prescriptions of the Levitical Law. These are allegorized in a 
way that is always ingenious, often very apt, sometimes grotesque. 
But apart from this the whole tone is wise, spiritual, with a keen 
insight into human nature and the characters of men—1in a word, 
worthy of St. Paul. 


COMMENTARIES ON THESE EPISTLES. 


[This list does not aim at being exhaustive; it represents 
those books which have been used for this edition; those 
asterisked represent those which are still of great value to the 
student. Fuller information on the Patristic Cominentaries will 
be found in Hastings, D.B., Extra Volume, “Greek Patristic 
Commentaries”; Lightfoot, Galatians, Add. Note; Swete, 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, Introd. V.; a complete bibliography 
of all that has been published on these Epistles since 1880 in 
Harrison, Tke Problem of the Pastoral Epistles, App. III. ; and 
a list covering the whole ground in Wohlenberg in Zahn’s 
Kommentar. | 

Cent. it. Clement of Alexandria. A few notes preserved in 

CEcumenius. 

Cent. 11. Origen. A few notes on Titus only, mainly em- 

bodied in Jerome. 
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Cent. 1v. **Ambrosiaster (ap. Asmbrostt Opera, vii, ed. 
Benedict, Venice, 1781; cf. A. Souter, Cambridge Texts 
and Studies, vii. 4), c. 375, Written at Rome by an anony- 
mous layman, probably to be identified as a converted 
Jew named Isaac. Independent, practical and dogmatic, 
with special interest in questions of Church organization, 
and with illustrations from Jewish teaching and practice. 

***St. Chrysostom (ed. Field, Oxford, 1861 ; Eng. tr., 
Tweed., Oxford, 1843), Homilies, probably delivered at 
Antioch c. 385-95. Sound sensible exegesis, invaluable 
as interpreting the sequence of thought, the personal bear- 
ing and the spiritual application. 

St. Jerome (ed. Vallarsi, vii. pp. 685-740), c. 388, on 
Titus only. Generally sensible exegesis, with some 
strange mystical interpretations; pressing home with a 
satirist’s outspokenness the moral and spiritual bearings ; 
interesting in the account of his own studies and those of 
Origen. 

Cent. v. Pelagius (ap. Hieronymi Op., ed. Benedict, xi), 
c. 400-09. Short pointed notes, partly exegetical, partly 
moral and doctrinal; always shrewd and practical. (For 
a careful account, cf. Cambridge Texts and Studies, vol. ix., 
Cambridge, 1922.) 

**Theodore of Mopsuestia (ed. H. B. Swete, Cam- 
bridge, 1880, with most valuable notes; Migne, Putrol. 
Gr. 66), c. 415. Fragments only of the Greek extant in 
Catenz ; Latin tr. (c. 550) complete. Good literal and 
historical exegesis, with keen practical and theological 
interest, but tending to rationalize doctrine. 

Theodoret (ed. C. Marriott, Oxford; vol. i, 1352 
vol ii, C. M. and P. E. Pusey, 1370), 72450. GT 
sensible, doctrinal, but mainly compiled from Chrysos- 
tom and Theodore. 

? Cent. vi. Catena Anonyma (ed. J. A. Cramer, Oxford, 
1841-44). Valuable, as containing extracts from lost 
earlier commentators, down to the sth century. 

Cent. viri. John of Damascus (ed. Le Quien, Paris, 1712). 
Notes on a few passages ; fairly full on 1 Ti.; very slight 
on 2 Ti. and Tit. ; mainly extracts from Chrysostom. 

Cent. 1x. CEcumenius; Catena (Migne, uio C7 119). 
Mainly abbreviated from Chrysostom, with extracts from 
others, especially Photius and Theodoret, and notes of 
his own, exegetical and doctrinal. 

Cent. xt. Theophylact: Catena (Migne, Patrol. Gr. 125). 
Extracts, mainly from Chrysostom, but from a greater 
variety of previous commentators than in C(Icumenius. 
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Cent. xu. St. Thomas Aquinas (ed. J. Nicolai, Lugduni, 
1689) On the Vulgate, not on the Greek text: a careful 
examination of the meaning of each Latin word, of the 
reason why it is used, and of the structure of each sentence 
and paragraph. He shows a shrewd knowledge of human 
nature (vid. notes on Tit 17? 2149) and illustrates from 
Aristotle and Cicero. His quotations also show the 
kinship of practical advice between the Epistles and the 
Wisdom Literature (Proverbs, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus). 

Cent. xvi. J. Calvin, Commentarii in NT, Berlin, 1833-34. 
Strong clear-headed exegesis, but dominated at times by 
controversial aims. 

Cent. xvu. **J. A. Bengel, Gnomon Novi Testamenti 
(Tübingen, 1734, ed. 5, J. C. F. Steudel, 1835). Spiritual, 
epigrammatic, rich in beauty and suggestiveness. 

**J. J. Wetstein, Novum Testamentum Gracum, 
Amsterdam, 1751—52. A repertory of classical illustra- 
tions, especially valuable for these Epistles. 

Cent. xix. H. Alford, Zhe Mew Testament, ed. 5, 1863. 
Always thoughtful and well balanced. 

C. J. Ellicott, Zhe Pastoral Epistles, ed. 4, 1864. 
Most thorough lexically and grammatically. 

**H, J. Holtzmann, Dre Pastoral-Briefe, Kritisch und 
Exegetisch behandelt, Leipzig, 1880. A masterly treat- 
ment of the problem, with verdict against the Pauline 
authorship. 

B. Weiss in Meyer's Kommentar über das NT, ed. s, 
Góttingen, 1886. Careful introduction and exegesis. 

A. Plummer, Zhe Expositors Bible, 1888. Interesting 
analvsis of the subject-matter. 

***H. von Soden, Hand-Commentar zum NT, 
Freiburg, 1891. Quite excellent in scholarly exegesis ; 
the strongest statement of the case against the Pauline 
authorship. 

J. B. Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, London, 1893, 
Essay xi. “The date of the Pastoral Epistles.” 

***TDh. Zahn, ZEzmleitung im das NT, vol i. c. vii, 
Leipzig, 1897. ‘The most thorough and learned defence 
of the Pauline authorship. 

H. P. Liddon, London, 1897. 1 Timothy only. 
Careful analysis and good patristic illustrations. 

E. Riggenbach, Awrzgef Komm. z. d. bibl. Schriften, 
München, 1898. Terse exegesis, with suggestive analysis 
of the sequence of thought. 

**J. H. Bernard, Cambridge Gk. Test.,1899. Thought- 
ful, interesting, with good knowledge. 
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F. Field, OZium Morvicense, Pars Tertia, Cambridge, 
r899. Excellent examination of a few select passages. 

**(G. Wohlenberg in Zahn’s Kommentar zum NT, 
Leipzig, 1906. Very careful work; independent, with 
subtle analysis of the thought, and interesting classical 
illustrations. 

N. J. D. White in Expositors Greek Testament, 
London, 1910. ‘Thoughtful. 

***M,. Dibelius in Lietzmann’s Handbuch zum NT, 
Tubingen, 1913. Terse, pointed notes, with most valu- 
able illustrations from pagan, especially religious sources. 

**E. F. Brown, Westminster Commentaries, London, 
1917. Useful illustrations from work as a missionary in 
India. 

A. E. Hillard, London, 1919. Excellent on the 
pastoral spirit. 

**R, S. J. Parry, Cambridge, 1920. Most scholarly. 

**P. N. Harrison, Zhe Problem of the Pastoral 
Epistles, Oxford, 1921. Indispensable on the linguistic 
ar,uments against the Pauline authorship. 
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Brére rhv dtaxovlay Ñv mapéd\aBes év xuplw, tva, abri» wdnpots.—Col 4", 


Historical situation.—There 1s no certain indication of the 
place at which the letter was written. St. Paul had been with 
Timothy at Ephesus, or possibly Timothy had come from 
Ephesus to meet him at some point on a journey that he was 
making to Macedonia (cf. the situation of Acts 20)? with 13): St. 
Paul was bound to go forward, but was so much impressed with 
the dangerous tendency of some false teachers at Ephesus that 
he pressed Timothy to stay on in order to counteract them. St. 
Paul has continued his journey to Macedonia, and is perhaps 
now there: perhaps he has heard that all is not prospering in 
Ephesus: more probably his natural anxiety prompts him to 
write, for Timothy is still young (412), naturally timid, liable to 
frequent illnesses (575): his hands need strengthening. Paul 
hopes to be able to return himself soon (3!4), but he may be 
delayed (319 413), so he writes at once (cf. the similar circum- 
stances that led to the writing of 1 Th (217-35), and also 
I Co 417-19 Philem ??), to reinforce his charge about the false 
teachers, to lay down rules on certain points of public worship 
and the character of the officers in the Church, and to give 
Timothy guidance as to his own life and teaching. 

General ckaracter.—]In large parts of the letter the personal 
and local element is strongly marked— either in allusion to St. 
oaWiemewmeiie.( 1-2-2121 21 314) or to Timothy's character 
pmdeeteumistances (I1 3- 19 315 4616 c2» 6105-20. or to local condi 
tons at Ephesus (r9 19 ci9 6910171921) On the other hand, 
some sections are quite general and might have been sent to any 
Caure na a 270-18 2143 zile 612) and the greeting is DOl to 
Timothy but to the Church. It is probable, therefore, that these 
parts at least were intended for public reading. It is further 
possible that the writer was thinking of a wider audience, and 
intending the more general parts to be circulated among other 
Churches (cf. 2 Co 11, Col 41°): the phrase év marri vóz« (28) 
lends itself to this theory, and St. Paul was always anxious to 
secure uniformity of practice and order in his Churches (ef. 
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1 Co 1116 1495), Or the explanation may be slightly different : 
the general problems discussed in these sections are problems 
that would arise 1n every congregation: St. Paul must have had 
to deal with them again and again: and his teaching would have 
become stereotyped in some form which could be embodied 
without change when sent to a particular Church. 

Date.—There is no reference to external events to throw any 
light on the date of writing. On the other hand, the many 
similarities with the subject and language of Titus prove that it 
was written about the saine time as that Epistle, probably a little 
after, as the thoughts are fuller here. The similarities between 
both these Epistles and 1 P (cf. Introd. p. xxiv) point the same 
way, though the priority of x P is doubtful. The use of the 
Pauline Epistles, especially Ro. and Co., may imply adaptation by 
a later writer, but 1s consistent with repetition of the same 
thoughts by the same writer. The quotation of three “faithful 
sayings” (135 215 49) of a Christian hymn (3!9), of liturgical 
doxologies (117 619. 16), of a Christian prophecy (4'), the possible 
allusion to some early form of creed (6%), and the possible, 
though not probable, reference to “Scripture” for a saying of 
the Lord (535), all favour a comparatively late date, though not 
necessarily one later than St. Paul's life. Hence most editors 
who favour a non-Pauline authorship place this Epistle as the 
latest of the three (so von Soden, Æ. K., p. 154; Moffatt, L.W. T., 
p. 560; McGiffert, 4.4., p. 413). 

For the evidence from Church organisation, the false teach- 
ing attacked, and the style, cf. pp. xvii ff. 


Spiritual value.—(i) The chief contribution which the Epistle 
makes is the picture of the true Teacher and the true Teaching. 
The teacher eagerly pursuing righteousness, godliness, faith, love, 
patience, meekness (61!), keeping a good conscience (11°), dis- 
ciplining himself (48), self-controlled in all respects (31-3), free 
from the love of money (3? 619), a pattern for his people (41?), 
controlling his own family well (34), treating his church as his 
own family (5-3), growing in courage and boldness of speech 
(333), free from favouritism and impartial in judgment (5725), 
keeping the commandment without spot, as he remembers God 
as the source of life and Christ Jesus as the example of courage, 
and looks forward to His reappearance to judge (5?! 6). There 
is not the unveiling of the deepest motives of the minister of 
Christ, such as is found in 2 Co., but there is the practical out- 
come of such motives. 

So, too, with the nature of the teaching: it is healthy and 
sane (119), free from feverish excitement (6*), its standard and 
aim is godliness (65): it aims always at the central verities, love, 
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faith, truth, a pure heart, a good conscience (15 27): it is 
impatient of aimless speculations, of old wives’ fables, of all 
that hinders the work of God's steward (1* 47): it is loyal to 
the Apostolic teaching and based on the words of the 
Lord Jesus and the Gospel of the glory of the blessed God 
(11! 6%), and falls back quickly on great doctrinal truths 
(115 24 5 316 410). 

(ii) This high spiritual level is consistent with a regulated 
worship and an organized ministry. In the regulations, worship 
is first dealt with as giving the keynote for life: in all the churches 
prayer is to be offered for all mankind and for the rulers, regula- 
tions which have influenced all liturgies and have done much to 
promote a missionary spirit based upon a belief in human nature, 
and also helped to favourable relations between the Church and 
the State. ‘This carries the duty of obedience to government as 
given in Ro r3 toa higher level (2*7). The following regula- 
tion about the relation of men and women at service does not 
add to that in 1 Co. 

Some organization of the ministry is assumed as already 
existing, but there is a clearer picture than elsewhere of the 
relation of the deacon to the “bishop,” of the possibility of 
passing from one grade to another, a fuller reference to the work 
of deaconesses and to the order of widows. 

But it is a striking fact that a church só organized is not left 
independent, to deal with its own difficulties: it is subordinate 
to the Apostle's delegate, who has to control the teaching, to 
arrange for the services, to exercise discipline over the presbyters, 
and for these tasks stress is laid upon his ordination: he has 
received a definite gift: stress is laid upon its ''given-ness " 
(xápıopa, €d66y, 41*): given by prophecy and the laying on of 
hands of the presbytery: it is in the strength of such prophecies 
that he is able to war the good warfare (118 èv avrai). 

Both as a handbook of Church Discipline and Worship, and 
as a treatise on ministerial character, the Epistle has had a great 
influence on the services, the organization, and the literature of 
the Church; cf. Introduction, p. xxxviii. 


ANALYSIS OF THE EPISTLE. 


A, 1, Introduction. 
1.2 Greeting. 
3-20 Appeal to Timothy to have courage to rebuke the 
false teachers: 
1-11 (a) because their teaching does not promote the 
central spiritual purpose of the true Gospel 
committed to the writer himself. 
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12-17 (6) because he himself can tell of power for mini- 
stry given to himself though the chief of 
sinners. 

18-20 (¢) because of the prophecies about Timothy's 
own ministry. 

D. 21-6?. General Regulations : 
21313 (a) for the Church. 
21-7 (1) the scope of public prayers. 
8-15 (ii) the conduct of men and women at public 
worship. 

31-13 (iii) the character of ministers: the bishop 
(17); deacons (9-9); deaconesseane™ 
deacons as aspirants to higher office 
(12. 13), 

34-16 Central doctrine. The Person of Christene 

source of true religion. 
415 Transition to the following regulations. Dan- 
ger of the teaching of a false asceticism. 
49-6? (^) for Timothy himself. 
4-16 (1) his own life and teaching: 

51-6? (ii) his treatment of others; the old and 
young (5-2); widows (919); discip- 
line over presbyters (17?5); slaves 
(61- 2), 

C. 6331, Conclusion. Contrast between the false and the true 

teacher. 

3-10 The false teacher misled by the hope of gain. 

11-16 Appeal to Timothy to be a true man of God and fight 
the good fight. 

11-13 Based on Timothy's past confession. 

14-16  — ,, the example of Christ Jesus and the thought 
of His return to juage. 

17-19 The proper teaching to be given to the rich. 

20. 212 Final appeal to ‘Timothy. 
21b Greeting. 


THE GREETING. 


i. 1-2. I Paul, writing with all the authority of an Apostle 
of Christ Jesus, and in obedience to the direct commandment of 
God who has saved us from our sins, and of Jesus Christ, who is 
the object of our hope, send this letter to you Timothy, with all 
the confidence which a father feels in a true son in the faith; 
and I ask God, the Father of us all, and Christ Jesus our Lord, 
to give you grace for your work, to aid you in your difficulties, 
and give you peace at heart. 
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The greeting is formal and elaborate; it is partly personal to 
Timothy (yvgaío téxvw . . . eos), but also official (àzocroAos, 
xar émitaynv), perhaps because the letter is meant to be read tc 
others (cf. ped” tudv, 629), and to be treated as an authoritative 
guidance for the Church or Churches to which Timothy has to 
communicate its regulations ; it is to strengthen Timothy's hands 
against false teachers; cf. 1!! 27. 

l. àámócrohos] ei0éos roð dxpoarod ri|v Ouivouav. eis TOV dzroarec- 
avra apo méjme, (Chrys.). 

Xptatod "Inoo6] In the other Epistles (Jas., Pet., Jude, Jn.) the 
order is “Iyo. Xp., perhaps because to their writers the memory of 
the earthly life had been the first thing; in St. Paul the order is 
generally Xp. 'Iyo., perhaps because the knowledge of the Heavenly 
Messiah came before that of the earthly life; but there is no 
uniformity in him, though when he refers to facts of the earthly 
life the order is often 'Iyo. Xp. 6°, II 28, 1 Co 2? 311 155", 2 Co 8°. 

For a full examination of the usage, cf. Z.C. C., Galatians, 
pp. 392 ff. 

kat émrayyy] émirayy, Paul only in N.T. (1 Co 7% ?5, 2 Co 
88, Tit 215) ; kar émitayyy (Tit 12, Ro 1676). It suggests a royal 
command which must be obeyed, cf. Esth 18, and was used o! 
divine commands (cf. M.M. s.v.) Ramsay quotes xar émurayyy 
tov Kupiov Tupavvov Aros (Inscr. Le Bas Waddington, No. 667). 
Here it refers primarily to the choice of Paul as an Apostle 
(27, Acts 2219), though it may include the wider command of the 
King of all the ages (cf. 1!7 615), revealing the message of salva- 
tion (Ro 1626) and calling for obedience, cf. eis traxony mta Téos 
(Ro 15) It gives the commission in virtue of which he acts, and 
the rule and standard of his work. Paul writes because necessity 
is laid upon him (1 Co 9!919); he is anxious to be able to report 
to his Lord, when He returns, «pte, yéyovev 6 éréra£as (Lk 14??). 

0co0 corpos pôv] Possibly with an allusion to the heathen 
use of the title as applied to Zeus, Apollo, or ZEsculapius 
(Tit 218 note) ; cf. Harnack, Ef. of Christianity, i. 2. 2; but the 
phrase is Jewish, Dt 3215, Ps 245, Lk 147, Jude %. By St. Paul 
it is applied to the Father in 1 Ti., to Christ only in 2 Ti. (119), 
to the Father and to Christ in Tit. : in the earlier Epistles only to 
Christ, Eph 523, Phil 3%, but cf. 1 Co 124, Here it anticipates 
yegu cde iis ORI 02 904519 410. 16. 

THs eXmos pôv] On whom we place our hopes, whom we 
hope to see and to be like; cf. Col 12? Xpurrós ev piv, 7) Xs 
Tas 8é£qs, and t Jn 3*3. Cf. Ps 649 émákovaov juàv ô Beds ó 
c'orijp hav, 1) eAmis Távrov TOV Tepárov THS ys: Wisd 149 9) ems 
rov) kór pov, of Noah (Wohlenberg). Liv. xxviii. 39: “spem omnem 
salutemque nostram," of Scipio(Wetstein). Similarly kvpte, ropov: 
'lopaxÀ, Jer 17. Here the phrase has almost become a fixed 
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title, as it has become by the time of Ignatius (Z¥a/. Inscr. and 
2, Magn. 11, PA. 5 and 11, Eph, 21. Cf. 5$ redela riots, ad 
Polyc. 10): and Polycarp, Phil. 8. 

2. Tuso0ép] Cf. Introd., p. xxvi. 

yvnoto  Tékvo (dilecto, Vg. ; germano, Ambros. ; visceral, It£.) 
perhaps combines the thought of 1 Co 4" “my true son 
whom I have begotten and to whom I have a right to appeal," 
with that of Phil 220-22 (igóyvxov . . . yvgatos . . . ds marp 
rékvov ovv pol éOo/Aevaev), “my son whom I know that I can 
trust," perhaps with implied contrast to others who had failed 
him, inf. *? 6310, Dibelius compares the use of father and 
son for teacher and pupil in the Mysteries, quoting Poimandres 
13°, p. 340 (Reitzenstein), uù POdver por, árep' ywyjotos vids elut 
dudgpagov pou THs TaALyyeverias Tov rpómov. 

èv moter] Cf. êv Xpiorà, 1 Co 415; èv kupiw, 26.17. There the 
stress is on the spiritual sphere, here on spiritual character, faith 
in and loyalty to Christ; cf. * 5 and Tit 14 xarà xou miotu. 

Xápis, €Aeos, eipyyyn| For xapis and eipyvy, cf. S.-H., Romans 
157: Meos is found in prayers combined with evo (Gal 6%, 
Tob 7!! (N)), with efpyvy and dydrn in Jude 2, with xapis and 
cipyvn, as here, only in 2 Ti 12, 2 Jn *. The addition in 1 and 2 
Ti. (not in Titus) may have reference to Timothy’s difficulties 
at Ephesus. otro dro moñs prrocropyias’ mAclova yàp érevyerat 
TQ Tart, dedorxws Vrep avrov kai tpéuwv, Chrys. ; cf. ArAEHOnv, 15 16, 
he invokes for his son the mercy which had aided himself. 

dd 0co0 marpós kai Xp. `I. Tod K. gv] cf. S.-H., Romans 17; 
Frame, 1 Thess 1|. zarpósis here, perhaps, limited by 5uàv (cf. !), 
or quite unlimited “the Father," é£ ov máoca rarpid ovouacerat, 
Eph 31°; the father invokes blessings on his spiritual son from 
the source of all fatherhood. 


i. 3-20. Appeal to Timothy. Warn the false teachers at 
Ephesus not to waste their time on myths and genealogies and 
teachings about the law to the neglect of the true spiritual aim 
of the gospel. They entirely misunderstand the true purpose of 
the law, as seen in the light of the gospel. Its purpose was to 
control sin, but the gospel saves from sin; yes, it saved me the 
chief of sinners, and I was allowed to be its preacher. Do you 
then, as my true child, hand on this charge, and be warned by 
the fate of Hymenzeus and Alexander. 


Note.—The key-words of the section are míørıs with its 
cognates (cf. 1. 4. 5. 1. 12. 13. 14, 15. 16. 19 bis) and åyáry (9M), which 
are contrasted with intellectual speculation: cf. the contrast 
between yrócis and áydáz» in 1 Co 8, between speaking with 
tongues and prophesying in 1 Co r4. 
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3-11. Paraphrase. I wrote to press on you the purpose with 
which I urged you to stay in Ephesus when I had to leave for 
Macedonia. It is that you should strictly charge certain teachers 
there—I need not mention their names—not to pride themselves 
on being teachers of novelties, or to waste their time on untrust- 
worthy legends and questions of genealogies which are unending, 
for they only supply them with abstruse investigations, and do 
not help them to do their work as God's stewards, whose one 
aim is to produce faith. The whole purpose of the charge which 
Christ has given us, His stewards, is to produce a true spirit of 
love, springing out of simplicity of aim, of a clear conscience, 
and a sincere faith. But some of these teachers have wholly 
failed in these qualities, and turned out of the narrow path into 
worthless discussions: they claim to be Christian rabbis, but 
they do not understand their own assertions, nor the meaning of 
the subjects on which they are so positive. But we know that 
the law is of high value, if a teacher enforces its right purpose, 
if he realizes that law 1s never enacted to control one who is 
already acting rightly, but it is to control the wilful and restless, 
those who violate their duty to God and their neighbour in any 
way that is inconsistent with the sound teaching of Christ. This 
is the position of the law in the light of the good news that the 
blessed God has now communicated His glory to men and 
enabled them to obey. It is this good news with which I was 
entrusted, I on whose behalf you have to speak. 


4Vote.—With the whole section cf. Acts 2099 and inf 6910; 
here, the stress is laid on the character of the teaching ; there, on 
the character of the teachers. 


3. For the historical position, cf. p. xvii. On the duty of 
the Bishop to check his clergy from useless discussions, cf. 
Chrys., de Sacerd., SS 409-12. 

Kaas mapexddeoa] What is the apodosis? Probably (as 
Grotius suggested) tva «rapayyetAys, “As I urged, so now see 
that you charge"; tva being elliptical, wd. note on Tit 3!?. If 
this is not so, then the sentence is an anacoluthon, cf. Ro 5!?; 
such anacolutha are common at the commencement of letters ; 
cf. Ignatius, Rom. 1, Eph. 1, Sm. 15 Pap. Oxyr. x. 1299, quoted 
in M.M. s.v. xafws. ‘The reason is that the act of writing takes 
the place of an apodosis. ‘‘As I urged, so now I write.” So 
on the stage the apodosis has often to be supplied from 
some movement on the part of the actor; cf. Soph. O.T. 325. 
A similar movement explains Mt 2690, 

mapekáAeca] Perhaps “encouraged,” implying hesitation on 
T.'s part (so Chrys., Theod.-Mops.), but more probably “ urged,” 
cf. 21, Philem 9. 
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mpooueivat (cf. 55, not in the earlier Epistles, but cf. Acts 
1 313), slightly stronger than pévew, “stay on.” 

rit] They have not reached the point of shipwreck of faith, 
and have not had to be dealt with judicially like Hymenzeus and 
Alexander (?); so he tactfully mentions no names; cf. 9. 
515. 24 619. 21, and compare 2 Co 3! 1o*. 

érepoSibaokaMetv, cf. 6°, Ign. ad Polye. 3 (cf. KAKOOLOAGKAAELY, 
Clem. R. ii. 10; érepodiddoxados, Eus. H.E. ni. 32). The word 
was possibly coined by the writer, half-parodying vopodiddcxadon, 
They pride themselves on being “teachers of law”; they are 
really only teachers of novelties, of things alien to the true 
gospel, zapà Hv Oay)v iv peds euabere, Ro 1617; črepov 
evayyédtov, Gal 1$. 

4. mpocéxew (c. dat. 38 4} 13, Tit 114: also Luke (2), Acts (6), 
Heb (2), not in the earlier letters; but cf. Acts 20%), 

puð. kai yev. àmepávro:s] ámépavros, used with a note of im- 
patient scorn (cf. ázepavroAoyüa, àTepavroAoyeév ; Athenzus, 
Strabo af. Wetstein), is the emphatic word, and probably quali- 
fies both puð. and yev. Cf. the similar protest in Epict. in. 24, 
ot È 'Ojajpo ravra mpocéxets kai rois vous avro (Dibelius). 

puð. kai yev. to be taken closely together, pvor being defined 
by yeveaAoyiat, legendary stories about genealogies; but yevea- 
Aoyía. was used widely of any mythologies connected with the 
history of early founders of states. Cf. Polyb. Mist. ix. 1. 4, 
where ó yeveaAoywós 7pómos of the historian is contrasted with 
the parts which deal with colonizations, foundations of cities, the 
policy of nations, and is said to be specially attractive to the 
inquisitive; and 7d. 2. 1, rà wepi Tas yeveadoyias kat jv Üovs, iS 
contrasted with these more historical parts. So Philo calls the 
history of the patriarchs in the Pentateuch rò yeveadAoytxov pépos 
(de V. Mosis, ii. 8). 

There may be implied here a contrast with the short, clear 
historical life and teaching of the Lord, “the mystery of godli- 
ness” summed up in 31€. Cf. 2 P 116 où yàp cecodiopevors 
pois éfakoXovÜijcavres eyvwpicapey bpiv riv ToU K. pav I. Xp. 
Óvvapav Kal mapovoíav., 

'l'he exact reference of the words is uncertain. 

(i) Probably they refer to something Jewish ; and if so, to 
legends and stories centring round the pedigree of the patriarchs 
and O.T. history which were handed down in tradition, the 
Rabbinical Haggada, and which are prominent in Jewish Apoca- 
lypses (so cf. Hort, Judaistic Christianity, p. 135), and were used 
to support the institutions of the Jewish law. The Book of 
Jubilees, “an attempt to rewrite primitive history from the 
standpoint of the law,” based on rò yeveaAoywóv and introducing 
many legends about evil spirits, or “The Book (attributed tc 
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Philo) concerning Biblical Antiquities," a legendary chronicle 
of O.T. history from Adam to Saul, dating from the 1st century 
A.D. (ed. M. R. James, S.P.C. K., 1917), would be the best illus- 
trations of this. Cf. also Justin M. Dial. e. T». c. 112; Irenæus, 
i. 30, for similar profitless discussions. This Jewish reference is 
made probable (i) by the fact that these teachers claimed to be 
INDE (ii) by the clear reference in Tit 114 “Tovdatkots 
pois : 3? yeveaXoy(as kai Epes kal payas vopixas: (iii) by Ign. 
ad Magn. c. 8 (possibly an allusion to this place), where 
MON ou vaAatots wAavac Gat is a note of living fous ‘Tovdaic pov. 
(iv) The allusion to Jannes and Jambres, 2 Ti 35, is perhaps 
drawn from such legendary Haggada. 

This reference IS supported “by Chrys., Pelagius, Thdt 77v 
'IovOatkiv épunveíav tiv bx aitav Kadovpevny Ócvrépogu : and 
Ambrosiaster, “de fabulis quas narrare consueti sunt Judzi de 
generatione suarum originum." F. H. Colson (7. ZZ. St. xix. 
265-71) thinks that the reference is not to a Pharisaic Judaism, 
but to a somewhat conceited pseudo- Hellenic Judaism, ” which 
treated the O.T. as the "grammatici" and “rhetores” treated 
Homer in literary circles; and he quotes a similar criticism 
of such points by Suetonius, Z7/erzus, c. 70, “ Maxime curavit 
notitiam historie fabularis, usque ad ineptias atque derisum," 
quoted with other reff. by Mayor on Juv. 7. 234. 

(ii) But, possibly, to the genealogies of the æons, which in 
Gnostic teaching separated the supreme God from the material 
world, cf. 4**. Irenæus directly applied these words to the 
teaching of Valentinus (adv. Hær. pref. 1), and so did 
Tertullian (Prescr. 7 and 33); but neither states that our writer 
was referring to them, for Irenæus applies Mt 715 and Tertullian 
onc Gal 43 57 to the same heretics ; and Tert. (adv. Valent. 3) 
supposes St. Paul to anticipate these teachers, and to meet the 
germs of their teaching (* his jam nunc pullulantibus seminibus 
haereticis damnare preevenit”); cf. Introd. p. xvii. 

éxlyticets| Here gay in N.T., “ out-of-the-way researches " 
(cf. éxeryreiv, Heciisese- 9 Ol the Jewish Rabbi, codiav ravtwv 
àpxatov ékGyryoe . . . ATOKPUPA Taporplov E noe CI opt 
and “eruere ”). For the distinction from £yripara, cf. Acts 15? 
yevop.évys ... Íqrqo£os oùk óAMCyys éraéav . . . àvajatvew II. kai B. 
Tepl TOU Unriparos TCÜTOV. 

oikovopíav 6eo0] ** God's stewardship,” ze. they do not help 
them to carry out the stewardship entrusted to them by God ; cf. 
Tit I'6 ws Geov OLKOYÓJLOV : supr a lear miray : n eru TeUÜnv. Ign. 
_ad Eph. 6, távra bv méumre 6 oikoðearórys eis idtav oikovopíav. 
The metaphor is a favourite one with St. Paul (cf. esp. 1 Co 9!7) 
and St. Luke: elsewhere only in 1 P 4! This is ultimately 
" God's own method,” His “scheme of salvation” (cf. Eph 119, 
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Ign. Eph. 18. 20 (ubi v. Lightfoot), Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 24: oixovo- 
piu kad” Hv érarðevovro 'Efjpaotot. . . eis uóvov Tò moteve Tov Gedy 
etvat (quoted with other interesting illustrations in Tatiani, O., ed. 
Schwarz, Texte und Unters. i. 4. 1, pp. 86-90); but the analogy 
of Tit 1? shows that this is not the primary thought here, and is 
almost conclusive against the reading of the Western text, oixo- 
dopyv, for which cf. 3!5, 1 Co 3°, and supra, p. xxxvi. 

Tiv èv wiorer| which has faith as its central principle—faith in 
the steward (cf. !) and faith in those whom he teaches (cf. 5); 
faith, not abstruse questionings (cf. 5); faith, not stress on law 
(712); ch, Col2 Galkz 

5. 7d 8é Teos] roúreoti TÒ cvutàýpwua, cf. Ro rof, Chrys.; but 
here the metaphor is of “the way” (cf. doroynodvres .. . é£e- 
tparnoav eis). “ The goal,” “the true end to be reached”; cf. 
Ign. ZA. 14, àpy3] pev rioris, réAos è ayarn. 

THS mapayyeMas] t.e., primarily, the charge which Timothy has 
to give (zapayyetÀAngs, 3; wapayyeAtay, 19): but the last words, 
oiko0. Geov Tav èv miste, have carried the mind on to the whole 
scheme of salvation, and perhaps extend the meaning more 
widely—the end of all Christian moral preaching, the whole moral 
charge which is given to God's stewards; cf. ý didacxadia, 61; 4 
évroÀx, 614; ro kypvypa, 1 Co 17), 

dydam | Cf. Gal 59 míos 90 dyamns évepyovpévn, inf. 113 215 412 611, 

éK"kaÜupás x.] Cf. 2 T12?*, r P 17? (si 2,7); Mt s5 MESE 
O.T. conception, Gen 20°, Job preso ES 2E 

cvvebijoeos åy.) 119, 1 P 316?! ; xaX, Heb 1318; contrast 
cvveio, tovnpa, Heb 107%, For the history of the word, which is 
of Greek philosophic origin, cf. S.-H. on Romans 215; Bonhoffer, 
Epiktet und das NT, p. 156. 

dvuroxpitov] 2 Ti 15 “a word chiefly Christian” (but used in 
Wisd 5!? 18°), “as might be expected from Our Lord's warnings 
against brdxprots and vrokprrat, partly from the high standard of 
veracity set up by the Apostles; cf. Jas 3!7 (coda), Ro 12%, 
2 Co 69 (yam), 1 P 1% (pidadeAdia)”; Hort ad Ja. Ze The 
words are in an ascending scale, simplicity of aim, which is 
always ready to listen to truth (cf. Lk 8!5 èv xapdia xaAÀ5 xoi 
dyu@n), a constant desire to do right, and a faith which accepts 
Christ as its guide with sincerity and consistency (cf. Gal 213), 
resulting in love for God and man. 

All these qualities can be re-created in the penitent sinner; 
cf. Ps 50!^, Heb 10?? 312, 

6. àv] Failure in these moral qualities loses sight of the true 
goal; cr. r9 

ácrTox.] 6?!, 2 Ti 218 (only in N.T.), Ecclus 7!? 8?, and com- 
mon in Polybius and Plutarch, “failing to strike,” or perhaps, 
rather more definitely, “taking no pains to aim at the right 
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path”; cf. the description of their character in 6*5, Ecclus 8? 
pn àaTóxec Sunynuaros yepóvrov : and for the thought, Mt 714 

é£erpom.] 5!5 620, 2T1 44, Heb 12 only in N.T. — paratoAoytío 
here only in N.T. ; cf. Tit 1, Ro 1”. 

7. vopodisdoxador | Perhaps without reference to the Jewish law, 
half-ironical, ‘claiming to be professors of moral philosophy” ; 
cf. Epict. ii. 1. 25, was oov ere optv murtevoouev, © díXrarot vopo- 
0éra. (Dibelius); but vv.* 8 % 1? make a reference to the Jewish 
law more probable. 

Tivov| The interrogative is probably used for the relative 
for the sake of variety alone, as in late Greek they tended to 
become interchangeable ; cf. Moulton, W.T. Greek, p. 93 ; Blass, 

"or. 
1 StaBeBarodvrar| Tit 38 only in N.T., “on which they insist, lay 
so much stress.” Hort (W.H. App., pp. 167 and 171) suggests 
that the form is really subjunctive, cf. CyAotre, Gal 4)" $votoba6e, 
r Co 4$, “nor on what points they ought to insist”; cf. Ro 8% 
TÒ yàp Tí mpocevgwopefa Kalo Set oùk oiðauev: but this would 
probably have been stated more clearly. 

8. otSapev] ‘‘ We Christians,” with, perhaps, a conscious refer- 
ence to Ro 7!* 74 otða uev yap ort 6 vópos mvevpariKds. 

kahds (cf. note, p. 22) 6 vópos. The Mosaic Law, but only 
as the instance used by these teachers of what is true of all law, 
vomos °. 

édv ris] Any teacher (cf. reri, 3; tevés, 9) : vopiws (here and II 25 
only in N.T.), in accordance with its true spirit, “as a law," zot 
“as a Gospel.” ‘‘Si quis sciat quibus, quare, et quamdiu habenda 
sit data," Pelag. Law with its penalties is needed to control 
sinners, but when once the true love of God is created in a 
man's heart, there is no longer need to appeal to its sanctions ; 
Love fulfils it: the true Christian is ‘‘non sub lege sed cum 
lege” (Aug. on Jn 1, Tr. 3), he is * amicus legis” (Ambrosiaster 
on Ro 2??) and law is put on a firmer basis, not as a penalizing 
force, but as the guidance of a loving God; cf. Ro 3?! 714 84 
13519, Gal 57%. ** When at last love suffuses all the mind—love of 
God and His Laws, and love for our neighbour as made in His 
image and the chief mirror of His goodness, then indeed the 
yoke becomes easy and the burden light,” Inge, Personal Idealism, 
p. 16. 

9. Sixaiw vópos où ketrav: cf. Gal 57? 23 xara rev rovovrav ok 
érti vóuos. He appeals to an universal principle, acknowledged 
generally, and cf. 6 under áóuQv ov0evós Óctrat vouov, Antiphanes 7. 
288 (Koch), and Aristotle’s claim for philosophy ; rò ávezvrákros 
moiety d tives dua TOY TOV vópwv PdBov rowotow, Diog. Laert. 5 
(Wetstein). The heathen imagined a past golden age in which 
law was not needed (Tac. Ann. iii. 26; Ovid, M. i. 9o), and the 
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Christian Fathers attributed the same to the patriarchal period ; 
cf. Ambrosiaster, ad /oc., ‘‘ Custodientes legem naturalem, quam si 
humanum genus ducem habuisset, lex in litteris per Moysem 
data non esset"; and Iren. iv. 16. 3, quoting this verse, ‘ ‘lex 
non posita est Justis’: justi autem patres virtutem decalogi con- 
scriptam habentes in cordibus et animabus suis . . . non fuit 
necesse admoneri eos correptoriis literis. Ambrose, de Off. iti. 
5. 31, “Justus legem habet mentis suz et zequitatis et justitize suc 
normam, ideoque non terrore poenz revocatur a culpa sed hones- 
tatis regula" (Wohlenberg). 

àvópors x. r.. ] The list follows the order ofthe Decalogue : ávop. 
kat &vvrror., the general refusal to obey all law: doeB. kai dp. (cf. 1 P 
45, Jude 5) the general refusal to obey the law of God: àvoc. 
kat BeByd., the more detailed opposition to the law of God: 
Tra. TpoÀ. irpo. the sth, dv8pod. the 6th Commandment, cf. Ex 2015, 
Tópv. apg. the 7th, dvdpam. the 8th, pedor. émiópk. the oth. In 
each case extreme forms of the sin are chosen to emphasize the 
strength of the evil in the heathen world and the real need of 
law for those who have not heard of the gospel: cf. Ro 1?1-32, 
Plato, Phed., pp. 113, 114; Verg. x. vi. 608 sqq. 

10. dviparoSictrats|] Cf. Ex 2119, Dt 247, and an interesting 
chapter in Philo, de Spec. Legg. iv. 4, which condemns dvópazo- 
Ótg Tat AS oi TO mávTov dpucTov krQua, THY éAevÜepíav, adatpoupévor 
rovs éxovras. Slavery is not condemned here, but slave trading is. 

et Tt Érepov . . . üvrikevrat] Perhaps a semi-conscious remin- 
iscence of Ro r3? e tıs érépa évroAy, and of Gal 51" rabro yàp 
GAA ávrikecrat. 

Tfj bytatvodoy 9189aokaMa] Ze. the moral teaching of the gospel ; 
but as these sins have just been treated as sins controlled by the 
Mosaic Law, the gospel isthought of as absorbing in itself the Law of 
Moses and, we may add, the natural law written in the hearts of the 
heathen, which itself often, as embodied in legislation, condemned 
many of these vices ; cf. 58, 1Co 5! ; so Pelag. “legem evangeliis 
concordare demonstrat," and Ambrosiaster, quoted above. 

óytawwodon]. Sane doctrine, “sound” (cf. Lk 53! 719 1527), zot 
“wholesome.” There may be an allusion to the diseases of the soul 
(cf. Plato, Rep iv. 18; Philo, de Abr. 38, čti rev rafàv kai voonpatwr 
zapevnpepoUvrov rovs vytatvovras Aóyovs, 2 Ti 217 6 Aóyos abràv ws 
yayypawa) ; but itis doubtful whether the medical reference was at 
this time more conscious than in our word ** sound”: cf. Prov 24% 
(319) kpive mavtas vyi)s : 7. 133 ó doflopevos évroXijv. otros 
byeaiver: Plut. Mor., p. 20 F, $yiawo?aat mepi Pedy Sófar kai &AvOeis. 
The metaphor is common in and confined to the Pastoral 
Epistles in N.T. 65, 2 Ti 1! 4, Tit 1% 3 212s itis Ola E 
with the stress on an ordered regulated life, and is found in 
Stoic writers: tyes Aóyos, Marc. Aur. vili. 30. 
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$:8aokaMa] Used in N.T. only by St. Paul (except Mt 15°, Mk 
77 in quotation from Is 299), 15 times in Past. Epp., 4 elsewhere. 
It varies elsewhere between the sense of “active teaching ” (cf. 4*- 
I» Tr 5!6 Tit 25 Ro 12°05, Col» and the body of 
uteutmne "(49 6-9. 2 T1319 (^29 qup 21 plu here the 
latter is probably right, as it implies a definite standard ; but the 
contrast to érepodidackadcty (°), vopodidaoKadoe (7), suggests the 
former. 

ll. karà tò edayyéAvov x.r.X.] Constructed with the principal 
sentence olðapev . . . xptjrav: cf. Ro 216, 

THs 9ó£ns roô pax. 0.] Possibly a title for Christ. The gospel 
of Him who is the manifestation of the Divine Glory (cf. Hort 
on Jas 2! and Tit 2) note); but the context suggests rather 
the glory of God as manifested in man, of which all sinners fall 
short (Ro 323), but which gives liberty to the children of God (Ro 
821), which is the note of a ministry of righteousness and of the 
Spirit, and into which we are gradually transformed, 2 Co 3718 44-6 
1 P4 It is thought of here as a present glory, though its 
complete realization will come with the Returning Christ, cf. 619.16, 
kai rà jéAXovra. aivirretat, Chrys. 

ToU pakapiou 6eoó] Here and 615 God as containing all 
happiness in Himself and bestowing it on men.  * Beatus beat” 
(Bengel); cf. Is 6519 “TI will rejoice in Jerusalem, and joy in my 
people." The exact title is not found elsewhere, but “the happy 
gods,” Geol paxapes, is frequent from Homer's time; and the idea 
of God as independent of men, and containing all happiness in 
Himself, came through Epicurus (rò paxdpioy koi ddÜaprov, 
ap. Plut, p. 1103 D) and Aristotle (ebóaikov sri kai paxapros 
. . . ÒL abróv aitos, de Rep. vii. 1) into Alexandrine Judaism, 
and is common in Philo (e.g. ó Geos . . . owrnp re Kat ebepyérygs, 
pakap.oTytos kai maons evdatpovias àyazAéos, de Spec. Legg. 1. 209) 
and Josephus (6 Geos eye. rà zavra, zavreA)s kai pakápios, c... Af. 
ii, 22). See other instances in Wetstein and Dibelius. 

ô émorevOny (cf. kar émeraysv, !) éyà: cf. Eph 37, Col 129-25, 
Tit 13. I, your father, whom you have to represent; 1, the 
founder of the church, who have authority to enforce against 
false teachers (cf. 1 Co 45 év yàp Xp. ‘Ino. dia ToD ehayy. éyà 
éyévvnoa twas); I, who know the power of the gospel to rescue 
from sin. 


12-17. Paraphrase. Yes, it was entrusted to me; but when I 
say me, I must stop to thank Him who gave me strength for the 
task, Christ Jesus our Lord, for He deemed that He could trust 
me; for His own purpose He chose me for service,—me who 
before had blasphemed His truth and persecuted and harried His 
followers. But mercy was shown to me, because.I did it in 
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blindness while still unbelieving ; but the grace of our Lord over- 
flowed its channel and flooded my heart with faith and love, 
that perfect love which is known only in Christ Jesus. — Faithful, 
indeed, 1s that saying, and worthy of whole-hearted acceptance : 


* Christ Jesus stooped this world within 
Sinners to rescue from their sin," 


sinners—of whom I am chief; yet for this very purpose was 
mercy shown to me, that in me first Jesus Christ might make 
clear that there are no limits to His long-suffering, and so make 
me the first sketch of all the myriads who are going to believe on 
Him and win life eternal. Now to Him who rules the ages, to 
the immortal, the invisible, the only God be honour and glory 
age after age. Amen. 

This section is a personal digression, dominated by the 
emphatic éyó (1); but it is not a mere digression, it serves as 
an encouragement to Timothy (cf. éAeos, ?; yAeyOnv, 1-19) ; and 
it illustrates the main purpose of the gospel, to save sinners and 
to produce love and faith ; Gic DP 


12. xápw xw] 2 Ti 15, not elsewhere in St. Paul, but it was 
a common phrase ; cf. Lk 17? and Heb et 2" 5 Ep: Oxyr. Lael 3, 
Xápu exw Geots mace (Dibelius); perhaps a ‘little stronger than 
eùxapıo rà. “I feel and show, I express, gratitude.” 

TÓ évBuvapdcayte | Perhaps a reminiscence of Phil qu TüvTa 
loxvo èv TO évóvvauovvré pe. Here the primary thought is “ who 
gave me strength for my task as Apostle," the time being that of 
FM Cf. ort mto TÓv . . . dtaxoviay: and 2 Ti 1! mvepa 
duvapews: 2 Co 3? % ikavórns 9uàv èk tov Geov: Ign. Smyrn. 4, 
Tavra Uropevw, AVTOD pe evOvvapouvTos rov reAeíov avOpwrov: but 
there lies behind this “the strength to conquer sin and obey 
the law ” (cf. Ro x 87), and this thought emerges mo ier 

ór. mua TÓv pe hynouto.| ** Fidelem si putaveris, facies," ” Seneca, 
Ep. Mor. i. 3; cf. 1 Co 7?5 yAenpevos tro Kupiov muoros elvat, 

Dec murus for His own purposes : cf. éGero, 1 Co 
1218-28, y Th 5? ovx éÜero Nuas eis ópynv, and éré8mv, inf. 27, 
2 Ti A I P 28 (ubi v. Hort). There is perhaps a reminiscence 
of Is 49%, quoted by St. Paul of himself, Acts 1347 ré@ecxa ce eis 
das éÜvóàv, and of Jer 15 mpodyrny eis €0vy réÜcixa oe. 

eis 9iakovtay] Not only eis ázooróAqv ; for service of any kind, 
cf. 1 Co 165, 2 Ti 4!!, Heb 1H, Acts r1? (when Paul was used 
for much humbler service), 20** in Paul's address to the elders 
of Ephesus; but, above all, for the ministry of reconciliation, 
Cong: 

13. BrAdodypov xoi Sukrnv Kal bBprotyv] A triad (as so often 
in St. Paul) with perhaps an ascending scale rising from words to 
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acts of authorized persecution and of illegal violence; cf. Ps 1}. 
Bengel would treat them as sins against God, against others, and 
against himself (insulting his own Saviour), all failures in love ; 
but though BAdodypov may include blasphemy against God, the 
other distinction is fanciful; and the main thought of each word 
is of attacks on the Church ; cf. Gal 11% 28, Phil 36, Acts 22* 269-1! 

jefes x.7.A.] Cf. Acts 317, Lk 2334, and more directly Ro 10? 
(où kar émiyvecuv' á&yvoobvres yàp . . . odx vmeráygoav), Test. 
XII, Patr., Jud. 19, of which this may be a ren iniscence, dA’ ó 
Geis vOv marépwv pov dfjÀAégaé pe Ori év ayvwoia trodro érolyoa. 
Ign. Rom. 9, perhaps a reminiscence of this place, ovde yàp d£tos 
elg, Qv éaxaros abrüv Kal éxrpopa* GAN HAE€npat tis eiva There 
is therefore no reason to assume the influence here of the Greek 
conception that sin is the result of ignorance. 

14. ómepemheóvace] Here only in N.T., but found in Ps.-Sol 57° ; 
cf. Ro 5?9 jzepemepícoevoev 7) xápws. vmep-—''above its usual 
measure," rather than “rising higher than my sin.” This v. was the 
origin of the title of Bunyan's autobiography, Grace Abounding. 

peta míoreos] In contrast with dmortia: &yarys in contrast with 
BA. kai dt. kai $f)pw riv : cf. Tit 38. 

tis èv Xd. 'Iqao0] Vor the love shown by Christ Jesus, which 
is already implied in 7) xápıs, du¢ the true love which Christians 
feel, cf. 5 supra, and which 1s only felt in union with Christ, 
and is a reflection of His love; cf. Jn 15? pevare év tH aydrn 
TH ELT 

15. motòs 6 Aóyos] Cf. Tit. 38 n., and for the 2.7. ávÜpemwos, 
cf. Introd. p. xxxvi. Probably a quotation, as the phrase 7A6ev eis 
Tov kógpov as applied to Christ is elsewhere only found in John. 
The whole phrase implies a knowledge of Synoptic and Johannine 
language (cf. Lk 532, Jn 1247), and is a witness to their essential 
unity, but does not imply direct quotation from either. 

Táo"s, “entire,” perhaps combining the thought of ‘“ whole- 
hearted,” cf. 16 and “universal,” cf. 24. 

mdons aod. á$.os] Here and 4? only in N.T. (cf. drodexros 
28 54), but common in contemporary Greek, both as applied to 
persons—cf. Dittenberger, Sy//. 246, from Sestos, c. 130-120 B.C., 
ms KadXlorys amodoyns agtovpevos; Orelli, Zzuscz. i. 337, from 
Ephesus, c A.D. 148, avdpos Soxtpwrarov Kal TACHS TINS kal 
dmodoxys &€iov—and to things or sayings; cf. Diodorus Sic. xii. 
15, voj.ov á7o80ox1s à£wvpevov: Justin Martyr, ZxypA. c. 3, àmo- 
9oxis afta, opposed to $opri«à xai Bavavaa: cf. Acts 24! ot perv 
otv amodesapevor TOD Aóyov aitrod é€BamticPycay. For other 
instances, see Field, O/ivzi Norvic, ad loc., and Wetstein. Its 
meaning varies between mere ''acceptance" and stronger 
“approbation,” ‘ welcome," Philo, de Decal. 10, ámo9ox5s xai 
Tins peraAauavew. 
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NA lev eis tov kócpov| Contrast 7) duaptia eis Tov kóo pov eionAe. 
Ro 5! and cf. Jn 1° 124° 1638. The analogy of Jn 6", Ro 5" 
shows that the idea of Divine pre-existence is not necessarily 
involved in it. 

àv mpOtds cim] “I am,” zot *I was.” The sinner remains 
a sinner even if forgiven ; the past is always there as a stimulus 
to deeper penitence and service. The sins for which he re- 
proaches himself are not sins against the moral law (cf. Phil 39), 
but sins against the truth and the light; sins which disqualified 
him from Apostleship Hence the longer he lives, the more he 
knows of the power of Christ and His truth, the Iu becomes 
the self-reproach for BENI. opposed it ; cf 1 Co 15° éAd toros 
roy üzocTOÀAov:; Eph 3? rà &Aaxirorépo mavTwy ayiwy, and here 
Tpwtos àuaproAoy, — Quoniam enim prz ceteris Sacramento se 
imbuit Salvatoris, propius ad cognoscendam magnificentiam ejus 
accedens, accusat se magis qui tantum boni tarde agnovit," 
Ambrosiaster. For similar self-condemnation, cf. Tert. de Pæn. 
Cc. 4 and c. 12, with Glovers comment, Conflict of Religions, 
p. 313, and Mr. Keble’s Zetters of Spiritual Counsel, Preface, 
pp. xxxv-l. Celsus used this verse to point his taunt against 
the character of the Apostles, Orig. c. Ce/s. i. 63; cf. Ep. Barn. 
v.9. Moreover, by this time Paul had himself been evil-spoken 
of (Ro 33, 1 Co 473 1099, Ac 1345), persecuted (1 Co 412, 2 Co 43, 
Ac 13°), insulted (1 Th 2%, 2 Co r20) and sor oude 
keenly enter into the feelings of those whom he had wronged. 

16. 81a roüro Henny tva KTA] It is suggestive to compare 
Ro 9^ ls Neyer yep 7) ypeo TO Papaw’ ori eis QUTO TOUTO eye ce, 
OTWS eV bets wpat êv coL TY Béva piv pov Kai ors OLoryyeAr) TO Ovopa 
pov èv maon TH yy' dpa ovv ov OéAe ecT, Ov 06 GerXe oKAnprve. 

mpata] Starts with the meaning “chief” (cf. mpartos, 19), but 
also implies ‘‘first” in contrast to those who are coming after 
(trav peAXOvTwr). 

évde(Eqtat| A favourite word with St. Paul, 5 times in earlier 
Epp., 4 in Past. Epp. (elsewhere 2 in Heb.). He only also uses 
evôeryua and evoecéts. 

‘Ingots Xpvorós] The change of order (contrast vv.) 2 12. 14. 15) 
perhaps emphasizes the note of personal affection, and recalls 
the moment A conversion, and the words éyw «ij Inoods ôv où 
dudKets, Acts g”. 

Thv ämasav] Here only in N.T. with the article. His entire 
unlimited, ever-patient patience, not only converting, not only 
choo-ing me for service, but making me Apostle, and keeping 
me faithful. 

bwotdmwow] Here and 2 Ti 133 only in N.T.: an incomplete 
(6mo-; cf. Uroypady) sketch in onm to the comp'ete picture 
(Gvaypadew, Ar. L/h. N. i. 7; éfepyaoía, Plotinus, Lun. vi. 37, 


» 
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ap. Wetstein, who quotes other instances): the first sketch for a 
vallery of portraits; cf. cxed, Heb rol. The substantive may be 
consciously active, “that He might draw a sketch,” ‘ad informa- 
tionem," Vulg. ; *deformationem," Am.: or of the result “to 
serve as a Sketch,” “ad exemplum," Ambrosiaster. The former 
is more common elsewhere: the latter suits 2 Ti 1? better; cf 
$móOerypa, 2 P 29. For this vista into future generations, cf 
Eph v 21 

èr ait] As upon a sure corner-stone. moreve èri, c. dat., 
is only applied elsewhere to Christ in quotations from Is 2816 (Ro 
933 roll, 1 P 29), and that passage may be in the writer’s mind here. 

17. For similar doxologies, cf. Gal 15, Ro 1136 1627, ph 4”, 
Eph Bn inf. 619, 

TÓ Baci et TOV aidvay | This first title is suggested by rev 
peddévrov and by éezjv aidvoy of 19, and adéaprw also by £ozv 
aiwveov: but the others are not specially connected with the con- 
text, and the whole is probably a semi- quotation from some Jew- 
ish liturgical formula; cf. Ps 10!6 Bacthevoet Kuptos eis TOV atova 
kal eis TOV aiQva TOU aiavos: Tob 13% 6.10 in prayer, eA oyrós 
6 0cós ó Cv eis rovs aidvas . . . tWwoare Tov Bocca Tov aiovov 

.. ebÀóye tov Bac, rOv aiovov . . . els zácas Tas yeveds ToU 
aiavos: Zest. X74. Patr., Reuben, c. 6; Clem. Rom i. 61 (also 
in a prayer), Liturg. Jacobi, Brightman, Æ. and W. Lit, p. 51. 

apbdpte, Tests Cf. 619, Jn 118: both common thoughts in 
Greek philosophical conceptions of God, and in later Jewish 
speculations ; cf. Wisd 121; Philo, de Abr. 75f.; Vita Mosis, i. 
a Josephus, Bell. Jud. vii. 346; Epicurus ap. Diog. Laert. x. 
123, tov Ücóv Cdov d$ Üaprov kai pakápiov vopitov (and other exx. 
in Wetstein or Dibelius) ; cf. Clem. Rom. ii. 20, 79 povw Ocg 
dopáro, maTpi Tis aAnOeias, TQ é£aroaréiAavri ptv TOV cTwrnpa 
Kat dpxnyov Tis apGapaias, dt ov kai épavépocev 3, npiv nv yeu 
kat Trjv émovpáviov Conv, abrQ 17) dd£a eis rovs aidvas TOv aióvov. 

udvw| Cf. 616, Ro 167, 1 Co 8*5 explains the emphasis 
on this. 

18-20. Paraphrase. This charge, then, I now in my absence 
place in your care, my own son Timothy ; recalling to mind the 
words of the Christian prophets which led me to choose you 
to help me in my work, that in the strength of these words 
you may carry on God's true campaign, holding fast yourself 
faith and a good conscience, for remember how some refused 
to listen to their conscience and so made shipwreck of their 
faith: of such are Hymenzus and Alexander on whom I formally 
passed sentence, that they may learn under discipline not to 
speak against the truth. 

Compare the similar warning from the example of others in 
2u rt 


2 
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18. tavtyy Thy wapayyediav| z.e. the charge of 5 as expanded 
dn s 

maparidepai] For the metaphor, cf. 2 Ti 1!3 note. The 
middle shows that he still feels his own responsibility : he will 
still have to give account for that which had been entrusted to 
him, 1. “That I may be faithful to my trust, I choose one 
whom I can trust,” cf. 2 Ti 22. 

Tékvov Tıpóðee] Cf. Ramsay on Gal 3!, p. 310; and notice 
how here, as in Phil 4!5, the personal address to another follows 
directly on an account of his own work and of Christ's power to 
aid him. Is there a play on Timothy's name, “You whose 
name commits you to giving honour to God”? cf. rd... Gea 
uu cu 

kaTà Tas Tpoay. émi oè mpopyteias] “ Hither according to the 
previous " (cf. Heb 718 aéeryots tpoayovons évróAqs : Jos. Ant. xix. 
$ 298, omep èv rais mpoayovoats ypadats mapéðopev) ‘ prophecies 
about thee” (cf. Ezek 374 zpopyrevooy émri rà òorâ rara): or 
"according to the prophecies leading” (cf. 5?* mpodyovoar eis 
kpiow: Mt 2? ó aornp potjyev avrovs) “ me towards you.” 

mpojmretas] Utterances by Christian prophets pointing out 
T.’s promise of useful work. The plural points to more than 
one such occasion, and may well include St. Paul's first choice of 
T. (cf. Os épaprvpetro tro rOv . . . àócA!y, Ac 16?, and the 
appeal to their first common work in 2 Ti 3!!), and his delegation 
of him for the special work at Ephesus; cf. 4!4, 2 Ti 19 (of 
Timothy himself), Ac 1313 (of St. Paul's delegation to new work), 
Acts 20% (of the presbyters at Ephesus $gàs ro Tv«Üpa Tò ayiov 
&Üero émtaxorovs) : so Chrys. ore zepiéreje kai Ore éyetporover. Such 
prophecies may have come from Silas, who himself was a prophet, 
Acts 1572. 

tva otpatevn . . . erparetav] The metaphor is perhaps 
suggested here by ro Baotret rov aiovov, the true campaign in 
the service of the true King. Cf. Maximus Tyr. xix. 4, ezparyyov 
èv Tov Ücóv, otparetay 0€ r)v Gov, órAérqv òè Tov avOpwrov (ap. 
Wetstein). It was a common metaphor both in philosophical 
writers (cf. Plato, Apol. 28 D; Epict. iii. 24, erpareía ris éorw 6 
Bios é«&c rov: Seneca, Æp. 96, * Vivere, mi Lucili, militare est”) 
and in the mysteries, cf. Apuleius, Met. xi. 15, ** da nomen sanctae 
huic militia.” ‘‘Enrol thyself in the sacred soldiery of Isis." 
These may have influenced the Christian use of it, but the thought 
here is more of an aggressive campaign against evil, and its use is 
Jewish; cf. 4 Mac 9? tepày kal edyevy otpateiay otparevoacbe 
mepi Tis evoefjeías. “Omnis vita hominis militia (Job 7!) 
imprimis hominis Christiani (2 Co 104) maxime vero pastoris 
evangelici (1 Co 9’, 2 Ti 2% 4, Phil 2%5),” Grotius. For interesting 
illustrations cf. Wetstein and Dibelius, a4 loc. 
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Tv kaM]v otpat.| éori yàp kai kak) otpareia, Chrysostom, 
but the contrast is rather with service of earthly kings. 

19. éxev miot kal dy. cvvetóqow|] Cf. 5. The leader must 
have the qualities he is going to enforce. 

dyabiy cuveidyou | * Bonam erga dogmata conscieniiam,” Thd.- 
Mops. "This may be included, but the thought is as wide as in 5. 

ijv] Ze. ovveidnow, cf. 9 note. The teacher who does not prac- 
tise what he preaches will find his faith fail him. 

dtwodpevor] Cf. Acts 1519, Prov 15? ds drufetrar TOLOELAV MTEL 
éavróv: Hos 49 ort ov éeriyvwow aradcw, Kayo adrocopa cé: Test. 
XH. Patr., Asher i. drwfovpevos trò ayabov mpockap Paver TÒ kakóv. 
The word implies violent effort, a kicking against the pricks; 
cp Bengel, * Invita rore ii semper dicit Noli me ledere”; cf. 
darndynKores, Eph 4?? 

mepi THY miotu] Perhaps (cf. note, p. 20) here “about the nuc 
tian faith," Ze. they have not held to the central doctrines, cf. 9 
and this is strongly supported by 621, 2 Ti 218 wept tiv DEN 
joróxqoav, and perhaps by uù BXacdripiv (29) ; but the connexion 
with mori Kat ayabnv c'vvetónatv and the stress on torts 
throughout the whole chapter make the subjective meaning more 
probable. 

évaváyqcav] For the metaphor, cf. Orelli on Hor. Od. i. 14; 
Lighttoot on Ign. ad folyc. c. 2; Cebetis Tabula, raváyovgty èv 
TO Biw kai tAavovrat: Philo, de Decal; c. 14, eaAevovaw . . 
uyôérore eis Àuéva karâpat T evoppicacbar Beßaiws Dee 
duvdpevot. The Christian teacher must be good soldier and good 
sailor too. 

20. dv écrw] So 2 Ti 1!? 218 only: in each case with two 
nominatives, perhaps implying some common action of the two. 

'Yuévotos] cf. 2 Ti 218 "AAéfavópos, perhaps the same as in 
2 Ti 4!4, but not the same as the Jew Alexander, Ac 1933. 

ots mapéðwka TÔ Xaravá] The origin of this phrase seems to 
lie in Job 29 eimev òè ó Kvpios TO StaBddrAw “Idod wapadidwpi coe 
abrov’ póvov THV ivxiv avroU duudvAagov, where Satan is allowed 
to inflict any bodily suffering short of death on Job to test the 
sincerity of his religion. Hence it seems to have become a 
formal phrase for passing sentence, perhaps in the Jewish syna- 
gogue, certainly in the Christian Church ; and it is also possible 
that the use may have been influenced by, it is at least illus- 
trated by, the contemporary Pagan “ execration-tablets " by which 
a person who had been wronged handed over the wrong-doer to 
the gods below, who inflicted bodily suffering upon him ; cf. Greek 
Papyrt in the British Museum, i. p. 75, vekvóatpov, rapadidupé 
co, Tov deiva. . . Oros . . : SO also of a form for exorcising a 
demon, wapadidwpt oe eis TÒ péAav xaos èv rats &àmoA tous, Pap. Paris. 
574. In the same way a ceremonial or moral offence against the 
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God was punished by infliction of disease; it was only healed 
after confession of the sin (Deissmann, Light from the East, 
p. 304; Sir W. Ramsay, ad loc., and in Expository Times, Oct.- 
Dec. 1898). 

The punishment implied is either (1) an exercise of the power 
of Jn 20% dv rwov kpar?jre Tas üápaprtas, KexpaTyvrat, carrying with 
it exclusion from the society, cf. 2 Th 314 1 Co 5!!, 3 Jn 1 ex 
Tis exkAnatas ékBaAAev: cf. Tert. Apol. 39 of the meetings of the 
Church for discipline, * judicatur magno cum pondere . . . si quis 
ita deliquerit ut a communicatione orationis et conventus et 
omnis sancti commercii relegetur," so Chrys. é£efjdáAAero ro? xowvov 
evveóptov: Theod. **abalienavi ab ecclesia”; or also(ii) the infliction 
of some bodily suffering: and the analogy of Job, of the Pagan 
tablets, of 1 Co 1199 dta rovro èv piv modor agbevets Kal appo ot 
«ai kouxsQvrat («avoit (cf. Acts 51-11 r3H), makes it almost certain 
that this is included. 

rapéboxa] Seems to imply the action of the Apostle only, and 
if the infliction was only bodily suffering this would be probable, 
cf. Acts 134; but the action of the whole community is not 
excluded ; there would be no need to repeat the whole details to 
Timothy, and it is included in 1 Co 5?? where the language is 
equally individual, éyo . . . «é«pwa . . . mapadodvvas. 

py BAaghynpetv] Might include the thought not to speak evil 
of us, cf. 64, Tit 32; but as the warning is against false teaching, 
the main thought is not to speak evil of God, to misrepresent His 
truth, cf. 1 Co 1515, 


, , 
TÜOTLS—TLOT€UELV——TAO TOS. 


A careful account of the previous history of these words will 
be found in Burton, Galatians, Z.C.C., pp. 475-85; cf. also 
Hort on 1 P 1°, Here it will be sufficient to note the usages in 
these Epistles and to compare them with the earlier Pauline letters. 

nigris — (a) faithfulness, Tit 219, and perhaps 1 Ti 215 511, 

2 Ti 272; so Ro 3?, Gal 52%. In both groups the usage is rare. 

(^) faith as the essential quality of each Christian life, 
so passim: as in St. Paul; but whereas St. Paul frequently 
adds a defining word—'Iyeo? Xp rov, Ingot, rod viod ToU 
Oeod, eis Xpuaróv, év td kvpío '1gaot, that is rare here, and 
the one phrase in which it occurs, » zíoeris 5) év Xp. ‘Ino. 
(I 393, II 13% 3%), is slightly different: “the faith Which is 
found in union with Christ." The object of the faith no 
longer needs defining. 

(c) the principle of faith as characteristic of Christi- 
anity, and as professed and taught: almost equal to “the 
Creed,” “the doctrines believed”; but it is doubtful 
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whether it is ever quite equivalent to that. The strongest 
instances of this use are: I 4! ázoeryoovrat ties THs mio- 
reus; 49 évrpehopevos tots Adyous THS mío Tecos: 58 THY mío Tw 
npvytat: 619 àreriavýðnoav aro tis miorews: Il 38 addxipor 
mepi Tijv río rw. More doubtful are I 12 19 59 612. 21, T] 47 
Tv Tic Tw TeTHpNKA: Ti 1* xarà kowùv iow, 119. 
This scarcely goes beyond St. Paul's use of 7) rioris : 
cf. Ro 3?! 108 70 fra tHs mío Teus 0 knpvocopev : 129 xarà 
riv dvadoytay THs miotews: 1 Co 1602 oryKere èv TH mío e: 
Gal 179 evayyeAcCerae TT|v Tio ww nv more émópÜev: 619 robs 
otketovs TAS miotews: Ph 127 evvaÜAoDvres Tfj miore ToU 
eva yyeAcov : Col 27 BeBovovpévor tý io Tet kaÜis éQUd XOnre. 
But the usage is more frequent here, and perhaps slightly 
more fixed. 
moteve = (a) to entrust, commit to, 2 Ti 1!2, and in passive 
In clita so Ro 37 T Co 9:7 Gal 27, 1 Th 2*. 
(6) to believe, (i) c. dat. Tit 38 of wemurrevxores ed: 
cf. Ro 43; (ii) êri with dative, I 1!6, cf. Ro 993 rol, 
Once in the passive, I 316; cf. 2 Th 11? (si vera lectio). 
In the verb there is no difference in usage. 
motos — (a) trustworthy: 1 112.15 3111 49, JI 22.11.13, Tit 
16®9 38; so ro times in St. Paul. 
(6) believing: I 4? rots miørois: 419 mtoTOv : 41? rev 
TiG9TOV: 516 el rus mio T): 62 Ps; Tit 19 (2). This also is 
found in St. Paul but much more rarely, Gal 39, 2 Co 655, 
and more doubtfully, Eph 1!, Col 12; but never of moroi 
=the believers, the Christian body: yet of amoros is a 
regular title for **unbelievers." 
Similarly— 
amioTetv: Ro 3? only—probably “to be unbelieving,” though 
perhaps '* unfaithful.” 
2 Ti 21? only—probably “to be unfaithful ” 
amotia: St. Paul 4 times, Ro 39 4% 1120-2 € want of 
faith,” **state of unbelief.” 
Past. Epp. t Ti 18 only, in the same sense. 
amtotos: St. Paul 14 times, always “ unbelievers,” ** heathen.” 
Past. Epp. twice, 1 Ti 5? “unbeliever,” Tit 1! 
“wanting in faith.” 
There is then a slight difference from the Pauline letters, and 
a rather greater fixity of meaning. miotis as the Christian quality 
is not felt to need a defining object: it approaches nearer to the 
meaning of a faith professed and taught; and morós has become 
the natural antithesis to “heathen” ; of mortom, a common term 
for the Christian Body. The difference is slight and conceivable 
within St. Paul's own lifetime and in his own writing, but it is 
noteworthy ; cf. also Parry, pp. ciii-cx. 
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ka\ós, ayabos. 


The distinction between dya@os, practically good, morally 
good (as opposed to Kaxds, zorgpós, þpaðdos), and kaAós, æstheti 
cally good, beautiful, good to men’s eyes (as opposed to aisypós),! 
is still present in Hellenistic Greek, though the contrast had 
been blurred. It is there, cf. Gen 18 tev 6 Geds dre kadov: Mt 516 
rws Bwow vpOv ta Karta epya: 1 P 2!? èk rüv kaAQv épyov 
émomrevovtes: 1 Ti 5? rà épya rà kaÀà mpóo9qAa: 6!? rijv Kady 
ój.oX oytav évómtov zoAXGv paptipwv: Lk 8/5 «aAjj xai ayab. On 
the other hand, «aAós appears as the antithesis of xaxds (Heb 514), 
of movgpos (Gen 2% 17 rod ywwoKkey kaÀóv kal zovgpóv, Lv 2710, 
Is 5%, Mic 3”): and this is perhaps the most common usage: 
of it in the N.T. It is clear then that the distinction cannot 
always be pressed: it may often be a mere desire for euphony 
or variety which decides the choice between the two words, 
except where there is a clear reference to the effect upon others. 

A comparison of the Pastoral Epistles with St. Paul’s earlier 
letters is suggestive. St. Paul uses «aAós 16 times, xaA«s 8, 
generally in the sense * practically" or “morally good”; cf. 
«aAXoroctv, 2 Th 35; xarepyaleoOar ro kaAóv, Ro 7!9; tò Kadov 
zov, Ro 774, 2 Co 1357, Gal 6°, a phrase not found in Pastoral 
Epistles. (The sense “good to sight," «aAà évómtov mávrov 
avOpwrwy, Ro 12V, 2 Co 8?!, is a quotation from Prov 34.) He 
never uses x«aÀà épya. The Pastoral Epistles use «aAós 24 times, 
«aAGs 4; Cf. «aAoót0ankdAos, Tit 23, and the phrase «aAóv épyor, 
«aÀà épya, 7 times: often with reference to a deed as sven 
by others, I 2? évdmiov rod Oeod: 3! paprvpíay kaXqv dad Tov 
€£o0ev: 510 êv Epyots kaXots paptupouperyn, 5% 612 (v. supra): at 
other times with the idea of excellence in contrast to other 
specimens of the same class, I 11? rv k«aAzv erpareíav : 49 kaAós 
dudxovos . . . THs Karis didackadrias: 61? rv xaÀóv åyôra Tis 
motews: Cf. IL 47. There is no essential difference between 
the two writers, between tò xadov mowi and rà kaAà Epya as 
descriptions of the Christian life, and Pastoral Epistles also use 
frequently épyov dyafov, épya dyaba: the change of phraseology 
perhaps points to a different writer, but in any case is due to the 
growing sense in Christian teachers, so marked in 1 P, that the 
lives of Christians must be one of the chief means of winning 
the heathen to Christ: and this would be quite natural to St. 
Paul, always insistent on the duty of his converts to the heathen 
world, cf. Gal 699, Ro 12?8, 

“ No one English word will express xadds fully, the meaning 

! Cf. Hort on Jas 27; **xaMós is what is good as seen, as making a direct 


impression on those who come in contact with it: contrast dya@és, which is 
good in result." 
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changing with the context. Thus ‘every creature of God is 
good’ (1 Ti 49), Ze. free from defilement, fit for human use 
with the Creator’s stamp upon it. ‘The law is good’ (1 Ti 18), 
valuable, working a good purpose, an excellent instrument in a 
teacher’s hand, if he use it in accordance with that purpose. 
One who desires a bishopric sets his heart on ‘a good task’ 
(1 Ti 31), on an honourable post that sets him before the world's 
eye, and that requires constant labour: he must rule his family 
with dignity and success (1 Ti 3%, cf. 517), he must have an ex- 
cellent reputation from those without (1 Ti 37): the deacon who 
gains distinction (xaXAós) acquires a distinguished position for 
higher service (1 Ti 3!3, cf. 4°). The widow must not only have 
taken part in every good work (épyw &ya66), but be well reported 
of by others for striking deeds of charity, (épyors kadots, 1 Ti 519). 
The Christian soldier must endure hardness as a well-trained 
soldier (2 Ti 23), engaged in a noble struggle (rov xaAóv ayova, 
1 Ti 612, 2 Ti 47) in the most honourable of all campaigns (x Ti 
118. The doctrine which he preaches is attractive, winning, 
with the glow of healthy life upon it (1 T1 49, Tit 2-7. Timothy’s 
public profession had something heroic about it, as had that of 
his master (r7)v kaAi]v 6podoyiav, 1 Ti 6172-13) : Titus is to be an ex- 
ample of ‘excellent’ works (Tit 27): the rich are not only to do 
good (&yaÜOoepyetv), but to use their wealth for works of special 
excellence (èv épyois kaAots), to lay up a ‘good’ foundation, one 
well-laid, a sound base for an eternal life (1 Ti 61% 19). All 
members of the Christian family are to take the lead in honest, 
honourable occupations (Tit 319), for this is the duty of those 
who believe in God, who had purified unto Himself a peculiar 
people for the very purpose that they should be zealous for works 
that should rise above the level of the world and exhibit the 
beauty of holiness (CyAwriy kaàðv épyov, Tit 214, where Theo- 
doret paraphrases kaAóv by rv émawovpgévov épyov)." 1 


ii. l-iii. 16. més det êv oiko ÜcoU avacrpepec Oa, 315. Regula- 
tions for the Church, as regards (a) public worship, the proper 
objects of prayer (21-7), and the position to be occupied by inen 
and women (295); (b) gua/zfications for the officers: the bishop 
(317), deacons (38-10-12. 13), deaconesses (1). 


ii. 1-7. Paraphrase. I come to special regulations to guide 
you in your true work, and I want to urge first of all that Chris- 
tians should realize the universality of the message of the gospel. 
For this, prayers and thanksgivings are to be made in public 
worship for all mankind, and primarily for rulers and all in any 
position of authority, that so we may be able to live a quiet life 

! From my St. Paul the Master Builder, p. 118. 
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undisturbed by war and persecution, in a religious and serious 
spirit. Such prayer is true prayer and well-pleasing to God who 
has already saved us, but wishes all men to be saved too, and to 
reach a full knowledge of truth. 

For there is one and one only God, one and one only who 
stands between God and men, He who shares human nature, 
Christ Jesus, and He gave Himself in life and death for all man- 
kind, so bearing witness to God's great Love in God's own time ; 
and it was to carry on that message that I myself was chosen as a 
herald, as a commissioned Apostle—yes, whatever my opponent 
may say, that is true: He did commission me—whose one task 
Is to train Gentiles in the spirit of faith and in truth. 


The keyword of this section, as of the Epistle to the Romans, 
is universality, was (trép mavrwv avÜporzov .. . mávrov TOV ev 
Umrepoxm .. . müvras avÜpozovs . . . trép müvrov) The em- 
phasis on it may be due to Gnostic tendencies to exclusiveness, 
laying undue stress on knowledge, and distinguishing between 
mvevpatikot and Wuxexoi (cf. 67°, Jude 19), but vv.9 suggest that 
it is rather due to Jewish exclusiveness. St. Paul would naturally 
be anxious that the Christian Church should not fail, as the Jews 
had done, in recognizing the universality of its mission. 

1. oóy marks the return from a digression to the main subject, 
but perhaps suggesting a logical connexion. ‘Since, then, our 
one object is to produce love (1°), and to carry the message of 
salvation to all sinners (115), there must be prayer for all men." 
Chrysostom has some excellent remarks upon the power of 
intercession to break down the barriers of prejudice. 

mpatov mávrov] Because worship gives the note which action 
has to take up. 

Serjoeis, mpoceuxds, evredgers, ebx., cf. Phil 49 T) mpocevyy Kai 
TH 9ejoe. peta edy. rà airypara pov yvupiléoOw. For attempts 
to distinguish the three words, cf. Origen, mepi ebxys, 14; 
Augustine, £f. 50 (who refers them to distinct parts of the 
Liturgy), Bengel, and Bernard. Probably derjoecs emphasizes the 
sense of need, tpocevxai the approach to God, évrevges( = airjpara, 
Phil 49) the actual petition, but the distinction was not meant to 
be emphasized: the triad is a favourite feature in St. Paul’s style. 
The connexion with 935 and the effect of this passage on the 
Liturgies makes it clear that the primary reference is to public 
worship, êv T) Aatpea tH Kab npepivn, Chrys. 


évrevtets| Here and 45 only in N.T., also in 2 Mac 4$, and 
cf. 3 Mac 6° érrvxiar. éroujoavtro—from érrvyxárew, “to chance 
upon," then **to have an audience with a king,” to have the good 
fortune to be admitted to an audience, so to present a petition ; 
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cf. Wisd 8?! évérvxov T® kupíw kal eédenOnv avroð. évrevgis, a formai 
petition, especially to a king ; so frequently in Josephus, Diodorus, 
and the Papyri (Deissmann, Z.S., pp. 121, 146). The thought 
of the King of the ages, 117, may still be in the writer’s mind. 

edyaptotias| not in the technical usage = “ Eucharists,” “thanks- 
givings in offerings”; cf. Lightfoot on Clem. Rom. i. 41, and 
the careful examination of the use of the word by Dr. Swete 
(J. TA. St. iii. p. 161) and Dr. Hort (7, p. 594); but “thanks- 
giving in words," thought of as part of common worship, cf. 1 Co 
1416, It will include gratitude for the past kindnesses of those 
for whom we pray (vzép rv mpoimypypévwv áya0àv, Theodoret), 
for God's past mercies to them (Chrys. quoting Mt 5*9); but 
more widely—for what they are, God's creatures, the object of 
His love, whom He wishes to be saved. Chrysostom says finely, 
GgTep Kowds Tis TTL TATP TIS oiKxoupevys árdaas Ó Lepévs" TAavTwWY 
roivuv üétov abróv KndecGat, kaÜdmep kat 6 eds, @ teparat. 

ómép mávrav áv0pónev| There is no one for whom the 
Christian Church has not to pray ; no one for whose creation it 
has not to thank God! Even for God's enemies its duty is “et 
quod facti sunt diligere et quod faciunt increpare: mores 
pravorum premere, vite prodesse " (Gregory, Reg. Past. iii. c. 22). 

2. ónip Bacihéwv] not “for the emperor” (as in 1 P 2% roy 
Baorréa ru üre), but “for emperors,” the rule being meant to be 
universal and lasting; cf. Tert. 4207. 30, * pro omnibus impera- 
toribus"; or perhaps *'for kings,” including local kings under the 
Empire; cf. Mk 13? èri $yeuóvov kai faciXéov. The duty is 
emphasized perhaps because of the Jewish tendency to rise 
against the Empire (*]Judzeos assidue tumultuantes,” Suet. 
CI. 25), which might pass over into the Christian Church under 
a misapprehension of Christian liberty (cf. 6-2, 1 P 2!9) and 
under the stress of persecution and growing suspicion (Tac. 
Ann. xv. 44) ; but apart from this it would be natural to St. Paul 
with his pride in the Empire and its citizenship, Ro 13. 

Compare Jeremiah's advice to the Jews in Babylon, zpocevfacGe 
mepi avTay mpos KkUptov, OTL èv eip5yvy avT)s eipyvy pav, 29" and 
Bar 111-12 rpocevgacbe mepi tHs Cons NaBovyodovdcop, Ezr 6!9, 
1 Mac 738, The later Jews prayed “for the peace of the kingdom, 
since but for fear thereof we had swallowed up each his neighbour 
alive,” Pirke Aboth, iii. 2, and prayed for the emperor in their 
synagogues (Philo, ad Flaccum, p. 524), and offered sacrifices twice 
a day in Jerusalem for the emperor and people of Rome; but this 
was stopped with the outbreak of the last Roman war, Jos. B.J. 
ii. 10 and 17; cf. Abrahams, Studies in Pharisaism, § vin. 

For a similar command, probably based on this, cf. Polyc. 
Ep. 12 (ubi v. Lightfoot); and for the substance of the prayer, 
Clem. Rom. i. 61, ots ós, kúpe, tyreiav, eipyyvnv, ópóvoiuv, 
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ctotadeav, eis TO Oiémew abrovs THY úrò God dedopevyy abrois 
yyepoviay ampooKoTus . . . ov, kúpte, OLevÜvvov tiv Bovdny abtay 
xarà TÒ kaÀóv Kai evapeatov évomióv cov, Orws Otérovres ev epy 
«ai tpavtytt evoeBas THY UO cov atrois dSedonevnv eLovoiav tAeo 
cov Tvyxavwow: Tert. Apol. c. 30, “ Vitam illis prolixam, imperium 
securum, domum tutam, exercitus fortes, senatum fidelem, popu- 
lum probum, orbem quietum "; 74. c. 39, “Oramus pro impera- 
toribus, pro ministeriis eorum ac potestatibus, pro statu szeculi, 
pro rerum quiete, pro mora finis.” For the effect of this passage 
on the Liturgies, cf. the “Clementine” Liturgy, mapaxaAotpev 
ce, kvpue, Urep ToU [JaciAéus Kai TOV èv Vmepoxij Kal mavrós TOU 
cTparozéÓov, tva eipyvevovra. Ta mpos Huas rws èv yovxia xai 
ópovoig duayovres . . . Oofátopev oe (Brightman, Zit. E. and W. 
i. p. 21), the Liturgy of St. James (7. p. 55), the Coptic Liturgy 
(tb. p. 168), the Prayer for “the whole state of Christ's Church " 
in the English Prayer Book. 

èv dmepoxy (“in sublimitate," Vulg. ; “in sublimi loco," Am- 
brosiaster): here and 1 Co 2! only in N.T., but cf. Ro 13! 
é£ovaíaus brepexovoas: 1 P 23? Baridet ws bmepéxovr.; 2 Mac 3. 

tva x.T.] gives the result of the prayer. Pray for good 
government, for that will secure you a quietlife. Perhaps also (so 
Holtzmann) dependent on woveio Par, giving the result of the fact 
that they pray. Pray for the government, that the heathen may 
recognize your loyalty and you be left in peace. Cf. Tertullian, 
Apol. 39, and Seneca (Æp. Mor. 73), who defends philosophers 
from the charge of disloyalty to rulers, *e contrario nulli 
adversus eos gratiores sunt: nec immerito: nullis enim plus 
praestant quam quibus frui tranquillo otio licet." 

npepov (here only in N.T.), 4jcóxvov, 1 P 34 only, but cf. 
7ovxacew, 1 Th 41; pera yovyias, 2 Th 312, a retired and quiet 
life (cf. 47.27. s.v.) undisturbed by war or persecution from 
outside ; free from such tumults as that at Ephesus had been 
Acts 19”. 

èv edoeBeia kal aepvórqri] an interesting Hellenic counterpart 
to the Hebraic êv dacoryte kai duxatoovyyn of Lk 175. 

edceBeia] (* pietate," Vulg.) godliness; the true reverence 
towards God which comes from knowledge; characteristic of 
Past. Epp. here and 3% 4% 8 6% 56 11> Ti 35) Tita Batalo im 
Acts and 2 P, and common in LXX and classical literature; cf. 
Bernard and Trench, Syn. s.v. It may include a true respect 
and reverence for human superiors (cf. 54), and perhaps docs so 
here. 

oepvoryte (‘castitate,” Vulg. ; ‘sobrietate,” That. ; “honestate,” 
Calvin), dignity, gravity, seriousness, the demeanour of the eioefjijs 
towards men (cf. Tert. Prescr. 43, “ubi metus in Deum, ibi 
gravitas honesta"): “a grace and dignity not lent him from earth, 
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but which he owes to that higher citizenship which is also his: 
being one who inspires not respect only, but reverence and 
worship," Trench, N.Z. Syn. s.v. ; cf. iepozpemeis, Tit 2° note; 
Clem. Alex. .S£zozi. vii. 35, cepvòs dia THY eri tò Oetov êriotpopýr. 

8. roóro] “Such prayer for all mankind,” or “such a life” 
(so Pelagius, von Soden): either will help on God’s purpose 
and help to save men. Cf. Euseb. 4.2. iv. 7, who speaks of the 
Church as 76 oepvov kai eiukpwés kai éAevÜépiov. TÓ Te a'odppov Kat 
kaÜapóv THs évÜéov ToXiteias Kai pirocodias eis dav yévos EXAjvwv 
re kai BapBapwy droortrià povoa. 

kaAóv| Cf. additional note, p. 22. Here it may be joined 
closely with ázó8exrov, “good in God's sight," or perhaps its 
reference is manward. This will win men and please God. Cf. 
2 Co 821; Clem. Rom. i. 7, xaddv kal mpocOekróv évomiov ToU 
TOLNTAVTOS 11s. 

4. mávras] With slight antithesis to 74óv: he who has saved 
us, 8 including the chief of sinners (119), wills to save all, cf. 410, 
Wisd 167 àià oé róv rávrov owrzpa. "There is no limitation, such 
as Tertullian, “eorum quos adoptavit? (Ze Oz. 4); Augustine, 
“omnes preedestinati, quia omne genus hominum in eis est” 
(de corr. et gr. 44). His will to save is as wide as His will to 
create and to protect, ‘omnes vult salvari quia et omnes tuetur " 
(Thd.-Mops. ad loc., with Swete’s note); cf. Ezek 1823, Wisd 119-16, 
Ro 518, and Epict. iii. 24. 2, Oeod 0s márras àvÜpwmovs èri rò 
evoatpoveiy, êmi TO evo raÜety érocyeev. But Bengel's sn coguntur 
and Ambros. sz et ipsi velint add the necessary limitation to the 
working of God's will; cf. Herm. Sz. viii. 1; Hooker, Ecc. Pol 
V. 49. 

éntyvoow | Favourite word with St. Paul(ro times; see Armitage 
Robinson on Eph., detached note) ; elsewhere Heb. (1), 2 P (4). 

éntyv. ddnOeias| Past. Epp. only 2 Ti 2% 37, Tit 1!, but émey. 
7ns àÀ«0., Heb 1076 It has become a techn:cal term for the 
intellectual acceptance of Christianity ; cf. peravacras eis dAnPetay 
of the proselyte to Judaism, Philo, Ze Spec. Leg. 4. 178 (Dibelius), 
kavovas eis éeriyvwow THs dAnbeas of philosophy, Epict. 11. xx. 21 
(ALM. s.v.). 

5-7. *9 expand eva, 7 expands eis émcyv. àÀAx0.. édOetv. 

5. eis] Correlative to závras. One, and therefore with a will 
for all mankind, for Gentile as well as Jew; cf. Ro 3?9 99 J 
Tovdaiwy ó Oeds uóvov ; ovyxt kai €Ovav ; vai, koi éOvav, eimep eis 6 Beds, 
Eph 3*9 and Is 452028. ‘There may also be an implied antithesis 
“one and not many ” (cf. 1 Co 8*6). 

ets kai esitys] one mediator able to represent both God and 
man entirely (cf. Iren. iv. 20, “hominibus ostendens Deum, Deo 
autem exhibens hominem”), again with an implied antithesis, one 
and not more: not Moses any longer (Gal 3!?; Philo, de Vita 
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Mosis, i. 166, ofa peoitys kat dcadAaxTys . . . Tas bres Dò &Üvowv 
ixeotas Kal Atras ézotetro), not any Jewish High Priest (Heb 86- 
%15 r2?*, norsany angel (Col 218 Heb 219 XT T 
Dan, c. 6, éyyilere TO Oe xai TO dyyéAw TH Tapatrovpéro Ùpas Ori 
oUTos oTi pecizys Oeod kai advOporwy émi THs eiiis 'lopasjA : Philo, 
Bibl. Antig. xxxii. 14), nor any being in the mysteries intermediate 
between God and the creation, like Mithras (Cumont, Les mys- 
teres de Mithra?, pp. 129, 139), nor any Gnostic «on intermediate 
between God and the world. Philo had regarded the Word of 
God as occupying such an intermediate position ; cf. Quis rerum 
div. hier. 42, where He is described as ixérgs ro? Üvgrov and 
cpecBevrys ToU 9yepóvos mpos TO bmnKoov. Christ Jesus has em 
bodied this function in a human life. 

üv0pemos] The Divine side is assumed: the human only 
mentioned, as he is thinking of the gift given in the human life, 
a true man, no angel, no mere phantom appearance, but one 
living a human historic life, a ** second Adam,” ** The Son of man." 
There is much to be said for Lachmann’s punctuation, putting 
the comma after àvÜpwmos. For there is one only God, one only 
man too, representative of God and man, viz. Christ Jesus. 

6. ó Sods éavróv] prob. a reminiscence of the Lord's own saying, 
Mk 1035 dotvat 72v Wuyny abrod Avrpov üvri ToAAQv ; cf. Tit 2% note. 

ávrilerpov] Here only in N.T.: in Ps 48? it is an alternative 
rendering for tiv ruujv THs Avrpac éos (Field, ZZexaf/a), a vicarious 
ransom: for the form, cf. àvruua0ia, Ro 127, 2 Co 613; for the 
thought, Tit 2!* note, and cf. Eleazar's prayer that the sacrifice of 
his own life may save his nation, xaÜapatov abróv moiņoov Tò épóv 
aipa Kal dvrifvxov aitav Ade Tv éunv jvxyv, 4 Mac 6%. These 
verses 5:6 may be quoted from some formula (Dibelius), cf. 
1 Co 88, but they spring naturally out of the context. 

Tò p.apróprov] acc. in apposition to the preceding statement, cf. 
Ro r2!, 2 Th 1?: the great truth revealed in God's own time. 
But by whom? It may include the whole chain of witnesses.  («) 
The law and the prophets pointing to it, cf. Ro 3?! paprupoupery taro 
TOV vOj.ov kat TOv mpopyrõv, and 1 P11, (b) The witness of the 
Lord Himself in His Life (cf. 6'3 and John 187? tva uaprvpycso tH 
adnOeta and 1 P 11. *Sancte vitæ dedit exemplum," Pelagius), 
His passion (uapripwov 76 mdĝðos, Chrys.), and resurrection (* tem- 
pore quo resurrexit," Thd.). (c) The witness which the writer and 
all future teachers have to give, cf. 1 Co 15952 Th 119, ‘This is the 
(act to which we are to bear our testimony, as opportunities present 
themselves," Twentieth Century N.T. “lhe outlook is to the 
future of the Church,” Bernard. ‘This suits the context, ordering 
prayers for all men that so the message of salvation may reach to 
all: and this will need time. But Tit 13 makes any reference to 
the future doubtful. 
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katpots iStois, cf. Tit 1? note. 

7. eis 0 éreOny] 2 Ti 1!!, and supra, 138 note. 

«jpe$] The word was associated not only with the games 
(1 Co 97?) but also with the Eleusinian mysteries ; cf. rov 'EAev- 
guiov iepov xrpvé, Philostratus, V7. Soph. ii. 33, and other 
instances, ap. M. M. s.v. 

àA00. Méyo] Ro 9!, 2 Co 11?!, Gal 1%. The language of one 
whose authority and whose truthfulness have been attacked in 
the past, and who is still face to face with opposition. 

èv mioret (cf. 12) kal ddnOeta] The sphere and the subjects in 
which he teaches; corresponding to the two purposes of God 
in 4, faith in salvation and knowledge of Him. It may include 
his own loyalty (11%) and truthfulness (cf. dAyGecav A€yw) (so 
Wohlenberg) ; but only by implication. 


8-15. Paraphrase. The second point which I wish to stress 
is the spirit and order of public prayer. Men when they pray 
to God must lay aside all personal ill-will and irritation ; women 

~ must dress quietly, for they are engaged in a sacred task, and 
their true adorning is that of good works, not of costly jewels 
and dress. ‘The women should listen to the teaching quietly and 
submissively: I do not allow a woman to be herself a teacher, 
nor to dictate to men; and that for two reasons. The order of 
creation suggests man’s taking the lead, first Adam, then Eve. 
The history of the Fall suggests women’s weakness: it was not 
Adam but Eve who was deceived and so fell. Yet God’s will to 
save all men extends to her: 


** A child from woman's seed to spring 
Shall saving to all women bring." 


That is a true saying; but to be saved they must continue 
faithful, loving, holy, and self-controlled. 

The whole section refers primarily only to public prayer 
(though it appeals at times to principles that have a wider 
application); this is clear (a) from its position between 1-8 and 
3-3, (2) From the analogy of 1 Co 11226 143486 which were 
apparently in the writes mind. (c) From its influence on 
subsequent Church orders; cf. Canon. Hippol. §§ 81-88, 
* mulier libera ne veniat veste variegata in ecclesiam . . . neve 
omnino loquantur in ecclesia quia est domus Dei.” Zest. Dom. 
Nostri, ii. 4; Const. Apost. iii. 6; cf. Clem. Alex. Ped. iii. 11, êm 
THY ékkAxatay dkreov THY yuvaika kai Tov ávÓpa égroAwrgévovs Koo pins. 
(d) Perhaps from the analogy of heathen priestesses ; cf. 1° note. 

The purpose of the section is twofold. (a) Primarily, to i. 
secure a right spirit and character in those who pray, both 
men and women; cf. $9 19.15, (4) To check a freedom which 
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women were claiming to teach at the meeting. Nothing is men 
tioned about women prophesying, which was always exceptional, 
and the writer is laying down general rules. It is less clear 
whether any rule is laid down as to leading the prayers. This is 
not stated, and the language is consistent (i) with the theory that 
there was no leader, but that all prayed in silence until the Spirit 
moved some one, man or woman, to pray aloud (cf. Ramsay, 
Exp., Sept. 1909): (ii) with the theory that the érioxomos acted 
as leader, the rest joining in with the Amen (1 Co 14!6). This 
is more consistent with } ? supra, and 317, 

8. Boúňopar (cf. 534, Tit 35, Phil 112) ody, parallel to !, but 
perhaps suggesting a slight connexion with the last paragraph. 
The thought of God's universal salvation is still in his mind, 
c'o05vat, * ; wbýoera, , and the ideal of the true Christian life ; 
cf. ? with 9311. 

èv mavri róno] “ Wherever you meet for public worship”; or 
more probably the writer means the rule to be universal for all 
churches under his influence, zavré being an echo of zdvras (4), 
rávrov (f); cf. 1 Co 1? 737 1433 óc iv mdgas rais éxxAnolars Tüv 
dyiwv. There is possibly a reminiscence of Mal 1!! êv mavrì rómo 
Gupiapa mpoodyetar. . . kat Ovoia kaÜapd: ditt uéya TÒ Ovop. pov èi 
tots €0vecw, which was a favourite quotation in 2nd.century 
writers, as pointing to the universal offering of the Eucharist ; cf. 
Justin, Dral. 41 and 117; Iren. iv. 17 ; so Didache, c. 14, where it 
is given as a reason why no one who has a quarrel with another 
should join in the Eucharistic sacrifice. 

émaípovras xeipas] Standing to pray, as was customary with 
pagans and Jews alike, and common with the early Christians ; 
cf. Dict. Chr. Antig., s.v. Oranti. For Greek and Roman illustra- 
tions, cf. Wetstein, Wohlenberg, and Deissmann, Z.A.E., p. 421. 

óntovs xeipas] Combines the idea of moral purity (** quæ sanctis 
operibus ministraverint,” Origen on Ro 6; cf. Job 16!7 dàuxov 8€ 
ovdev 7v èv xepat pov, edx7) 6é pov kaÜapá : Ps 24*, Is 11516, Jas 48; 
Clem. Rom. i. 29, êv óstórqgr. yvxrs ayvas Kai dpeavrous xeipas 
atpovres) with that of consecration, hands like those of consecrated 
priests, performing the tasks of holy priesthood (1 P 29). It is 
partly explained by xoepis ópyrs kal 8uAoy. They must have 
the consecration of Christian Love, if they are to pray aright. 
Cf. Tert. 4207. 30, “ manibus expansis quia innocuis" ; De Orat. 
14, “manus expandimus, de dominica passione modulati," in 
imitation of the Cross. It is difficult to imagine after Our Lord's 
teaching that Christians had taken over the Jewish practice of 
ceremonial ablutions. So Ramsay, uA s , but cf. Hippol. Canon, 
8 241, “ Christianus lavet manus omni tempore quo orat." 

xwpis ópyrs (cf. Mt 523-25 614 15). kai Stadoyiopou, probably “dis- 
puting " (* disceptatione," Vulg.) ; cf. Phil 214 xopis yoyyva pv xai 
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Stadoyropav: Mk 7% of diadoyiopot of kaxoi, evil thoughts against 
one’s neighbour, the chief of the things which really pollute. 
Did. 14, râs éxov 7i]v dpdiBodlav peta Tod éruipov aùtod u) avveA- 
léto tiv, €ws diaAAayoow. Tertull. De Or. 11. 12. Thd. and 
l'hdt. interpret it as “ doubt,” “hesitation” (cf. Mk 1125, Jas 1$, 
Herm. Mand. ix. 1); with right feeling to man and God, with 
love and faith (cf. !5 and 114); but the idea of doubt is alien to 
the context, which emphasizes man's relation to his fellow-men. 

8-15. This section deals only with the dress and conduct of 
women at the meetings; but compare the general relation of 
husband to wife in 1 P 318, which appears to be influenced 
by the passage; cf. also Cyprian, De Had. Virg., where an a 
fortiori argument is drawn from this passage to the ordinary 
dress of virgins, and Tertull. De cultu Fem., where it is used as 
an argument for the ordinary dress of all Christian women, who 
may have to face martyrdom at any moment. Compare also the 
contrast between Virtue, xexoopynpévnv Tò pèv cpa kaÜaporqru, TÀ 
86 dpparo aidot, 76 8é expa cwppocivy, éoOyte ðè Aevxy, and Vice, 
kexadAwmopevyy TÒ piv xpüpa . . . éeoOyra Ò èé as dv paora Ù 
Spa. Saddrot, in the story of Prodicus, Xen. Mem. ii. 1. 

9. ócaóres] Perhaps carries on to women all that has been 
said about men (Chrys., Ramsay), but not necessarily (cf. 39 !!, 
Tit 28 €), and it does not affect the construction, which is BovAopat 
KOO PEL, 

katacTohy | Possibly “demeanour,” “ deportment " (Ambros., 
Dibelius, 47.47. s.v.); but as this is expressed in pera... 
cwdpoc/vys, more probably “ dress,” which is implied by the 
contrast uù) . . . coÀvreAet: cf. Is 613; Clem. Alex. Ped. iii. 11, 
quoted above. 

ai8oUs] “That shamefastness which shrinks from overpassing 
the limits of womanly reserve and modesty ” ; kal owp., "that 
habitual inner self-government with its constant rein on all the 
passions and desires which would hinder temptation from arising, 
or at all events arising in such strength as should overbear the 
checks and barriers which aióós opposed to it." "Trench, Syn. s.v. ; 
cf. Tert. de C. Fem. ii. 8, “ubi Deus, ibi pudicitia, ibi gravitas, 
adjutrix et socia ejus." For its meaning as applied to different 
ages and sexes, cf. additional note, p. 148. 

moÀureAet] Cf. 1 P 35, which seems suggested by this place. 

10. émayy. (cf. 6?!, Wisd 217): 6eocefeíav (“ promittentes 
castitatem," O.L. ; “pietatem,” Vulg. Ambros. ; “ professing god- 
liness,” R.V., A.V. ; but better, **promittentibus Deum colere," 
Thd., “that professe the worshippynge of God,” Tyndale), refers 
to their action in coming to the Church's worship. There is per- 
haps a comparison with heathen priestesses ; cf. óocovs xetpas, È ; 
tepozpezets, Tit 23, and an inscription describing the dress of the 
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(epat yuvaixes in the mysteries, p) €xéro pyòeuia ypvoia . . . pajói 
Tas rptxas h e M E Svik ii? 653 (quoted by 


Dibelius) ; Vert. de C. F ii. 12, **sacerdotés pudieitise? 
òt ues pic) f fitinm sine sermone," Bengel : prob. with 
KOU LEW, ‘Fit 2 Clem. Rom. i. 33) êv epyots ayahois ote 


a not with érayyeAXopéraus : ef. Pertwee C. 77. limbs 
for a rhetorical expansion of this passage, and Hipp. Cumin: 
82-87, " Neque enim tu qu pretiosorum lapidum et margan- 
tarum ornamentis superbis tam pulchra es ut illa qu sola natura 
et bonitate splendet." 

11-15. Sull dealing directly with conduct at the meetings ; 
but the word vroray:y suggests a reference to the whole relation 
of wife to husband, cf. ‘Eph 5% The language is coloured 
throughout by Gen 2 and 2 3: ém Xa] = émXaurev, Gen e^ yra- 
r18, = yraryoe, 39 ; rexvoyor | agite: TéRu, 315, 

ll. èv mácq ómorayf] ‘Submission to constituted authority, 
i e. the officials and regulations of the Church,” Ramsay, though 
macy Suggests also ** their husbands." 

12. ajQevreiv] ‘The earliest known use of the word, common in 
late Greek (from av0-évrys, a self-actor, an independent actor, so 
in vulgar Greek = ĝeorórys (cf. Rutherford, Ze New Phrynichus, 
$96; Nägeli, p. 49; Moulton and Milligan, s.2.), “to lord it 
over,” “to dictate to,” the antithesis of airos cov xvupre'oes, 
Gen 318, 

13. éLararnbetua : 2 Co 113 é&gráryoev, though the LXX 
has rary. 

14. Cf 2 Co 115; and for the Jewish tradition that Eve was 
tempted by the serpent to infidelity, ef. Thackeray, Zhe Relation 
of St. Paul to Contemporary Jewish Thought, pp. 50-57 ; for 
the Jewish attitude to women, ‘Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish 
Fathers, \ 5 note; and for the connexion of Eve with trans- 
gression and death, E celus 25?! dmò yurawwos apy) dpaptias kat de 
abr» oa ee TUVTES, 

yeyover—passed into and has remained in the position ol 
transgressor. 

gwðyoérai) taking up cwdijvat, 4 ágaproXobs oôga, 115; shall 
be spiritually saved. 

deck Tis (“that of Gen 315," or more technically “the great”) 
texvoyorvtas. Two interpretations seem possible. (a) '' By bear- 
ing children," by that child-bearing which was once a thing of 
sorrow but now has become a source of salvation; not by 
spiritual activities at the meetings, but by motherhood and the 
quiet duties of home (cf. 54); including perhaps (so Chrys.) the 
MR. of children (cf. 51° ef érexvorpod»yaer, and Hippol. Canon 

“ Neve det infantes quos peperit nutricibus sed ipsa sola eos 
ea .  . neve administrationem famili negligat "), and all 
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maternal instincts, which become the saving of a woman from 
self and draw out her soul both to others and to God ; cf. Ramsay, 
Expositor, 1909, Pp. 339-47. If so, there may be an implied 
protest against those who depreciated marriage, 43. 

(^) By the great child-bearing, by that which has produced 
the Saviour, the child-bearing of Mary, which has undone the 
work of Eve. This use of the article is very common in the 
Past. Epp. ; cf. rò pvorýpiov, 1) (ois, 7) 0000 kaAca. (p. xvi): for the 
thought, cf. Ign. ad EA. 19, éXaÜev roy dpxovra vov aiQvos rovrov 
9 TapÜevía Mapias xai ô Tokerós abris, dpotws Kat ó Üdvaros roð 
kupiov, Iren. Mer. v. 19, “si ea inobedierat Deo, sed hxc suasa est 
obedire Deo, w Virginis Eve virgo Maria fieret advocata, et 
quemadmodum adstrictum est morti genus humanum per 
virginem, sa/vetur per virginem”: cf. ibid. 3. 22; Predic. 
Apostolica, c. 33; Justin, Dial. c. 100; Tert. de Carne, xli. 
C. 17: cf. the stress on ávOpwros, sup. 5, and Gal 4* yevópevov. éx 
yvvatxos. 

(6) is probably right. It was given by some anonymous 
commentator (Cramer, Catena, vii. 22), and has been revived by 
Ellicott, von Soden, and Wohlenberg. Indirectly it reflects a 
glory upon all child-bearing, which has become the channel of 
the Salvation of the world. 

The nominative to cwfjcerot is perhaps Eva (cf. Irenæus, z.5.), 
Or 7 yv; Eve as the representative of women. 

15. éàv peivwow] Who? not “the children " (Chrys., Jerome), 
which is too far from the context, but yvvaixes, from ® 19; or 
possibly ' husband and wife," suggested by 1214; cf. 1 P 3? 
gvykAgpovóuot xápvros Coys. 

mister koi áy.] The essential Christian virtues, cf. 2 Th 213; 
but possibly wiores suggests marital fidelity; cf. rods èv yapo 
dapvAugov èv mío re Brightman, Zit. E. and W., p.26. åy. perà 
gwpp. the right relation between husband and wife, cf. 1 Th 47, 
and a rhetorical amplification of the section in Clem. Hom. 
xiii. 16-18, 21, 6 oaddpova yvvatka éxewv OéAwy Kat abrós 
Twppover. 

motòs ô Aóyos] Cf. Tit 38 note ; and for the variant dvOpamwos, 
Introd., p. xxxvi. The words perhaps refer to the preceding 
statement (so Chrys., Holtzmann, W.-H., Hillard), as the other 
faithful sayings deal with salvation. If so, it is still uncertain 
how much of that sentence is included in the quotation; prob- 
ably only cwOyjoerar ðè dia THs vexvoyovías. I would suggest 
that the previous words, “Adan yàp . . . yéyove, are a quotation 
from some Jewish Apocrypha, scornful of women (this would 
make the perfect tense yéyove more natural), which is answered 
by quoting a well-known Christian saying about the effect of the 
Incarnation on women. 
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But most editors connect the words with the following 
paragraph. 

iii. 1-18. The officials of the Church: (a) the overseer, the 
bishop (17); (4) ministers, deacons (59); (c) deaconesses, (11) ; 
(d) the deacons as possible candidates for higher office (12 13), 

The transition is abrupt in form (cf. 5! 617), but the writer's 
mind passes naturally from the members of the community to 
those who act as officials and either as leaders or assistants 
regulate their worship and their life. In each case little is said of 
their duties, a knowledge of which is assumed ; but, as in c. 2, the 
whole stress is on character, on the moral and intellectual quali- 
fications for office. Kxadds (L * 7 12-13) strikes the note of the 
whole section. 


Paraphrase. A third point on which I wish to lay stress is the 
character of those who hold any official position: and, first, for the 
leader of the worship, the bishop. You know the common saying : 

‘He who would play a leader's part 
On noble task has set his heart.” 

It is right, then, to wish for such a post; but such a noble 
task requires a character above reproach. So the bishop must 
not fall behind a high Christian morality in respect of marriage 
or sobriety, or self-control and dignity ; and he must have special 
qualifications: he must be ready to welcome guests from other 
Churches, and able to teach in the assemblies: in dealing with 
members of the Church he must not be overbearing or hasty, but 
large-hearted, ready to make allowances, peace-loving: he must 
have no love of riches, as he has to control the finances: his 
power of ruling must be tested by his power of ruling his own 
household. Has that been a “noble task" with him? has he 
kept his own children obedient to discipline with true dignity? if 
not, how will he be able to take charge of a Church of God's? 
Moreover, he must not be a recent convert; for, if so, his head 
may quickly be turned and the devil be able to bring accusations 
against him. Lastly, he must be well thought of by those outside 
the Christian body : otherwise he will easily cause scandal, and the 
devil will snare him to his ruin. 

Then for assistants, deacons: they must have a character 
that inspires respect: their word must be trustworthy : they must 
not say one thing to one person, another to another: they must 
not be given to excess in wine: they must be above making 
money in unworthy ways: they must hold the truths of the 
gospel with a conscience free frorn stain. Yes, and like the 
leaders, they must be tested first, and only be admitted as deacons 
if no charge can be sustained against them. 

Much the same has to be said about deaconesses: their 
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character must inspire respect: they must not be gossips and 
scandal-mongers: they must be sober: entirely trustworthy. 

There is another point about assistants (deacons), they may 
come to be leaders (bishops) : so in choosing them, see that they 
have the same qualifications about marriage and the discipline 
over their own families which are required for bishops. For 
those who have treated the diaconate as a noble task win for 
themselves another noble position and preach with full assurance 
in the faith which is in Christ Jesus. Cf. Tit 1*?; St. Chrysostom, 
De Sacerdotio, ed. Nairn, pp. Xxvi—xxvill. 

1. motds ô Aóyos] cf. 21? note. If these words apply to the 
following paragraph, the variant àvÜpoziwos would seem more 
appropriate, the writer quoting a saying applicable to all over- 
seership in human life (‘‘allgemeinmenschlich,” Wohlenberg) and 
applying it to the Christian Church.  Deissmann (Z. Sz, p. 230), 
shows that ézíakomos was used as a pre-Christian religious title. 

ópéyeroc] “ Aspires to," in no bad sense; but Clem. Rom. i. c. 44 
shows how early a wrong ambition set in and was foreseen by 
the Apostles. 

koXo0 | ** przeclarum ” (Calvin): which ought to attract the world 
to Christ ; and therefore difficult, xaAezà rà kaAd. 

&pyov] “negotium, non otium," Bengel, cf. 2 Ti 45, 1 Th 538 
dua 76 épyov avràv, and for failure in such a task, Ac 15°8 py 
guveN Porta aùrots eis TO épyov. l 

2-8. Qualifications for the êrískoros. For the relation of the 
ézía komos to the presbyters, v. Introd., p. xix. The singular here 
may imply that there was only one in the community, or it may be 
limited by the context—the érískoros who is leading the worship. 
No definition is given of his duties, but the following are implied : 
(a) Presiding (vpotoraoÓat, éripedetoGar), ze. (i) exercising disci- 
pline, cf. the analogy of the family (5); (ii) (arising from the 
context) presiding at worship. (0) Teaching, àaxruóv (2). (c) 
Controlof the finances, à$uAá4pyvpov(?). (d) Representing the com- 
munity to Christians elsewhere ($«Aó£evov (?)) and to the world 
outside (7). 

These qualifications form guidance for *the scrutiny of 
candidates" who desire the office (Ramsay): they are partly 
the ordinary moral qualities which would be respected in a lay- 
man, and failure in which would imply censure ; partly those which 
would be required for his special position. *'To St. Paul the 
representative character of those who had oversight in the 
Ecclesia, their conspicuous embodiment of what the Ecclesia 
itself was meant to show itself, was more important than any acts 
or teachings by which their oversight could be exercised " (Hort). 
Hence it scarcely gives the ideal of a bishop, but the necessary 
requirements (so Chrys. cuppetpnpévyv elev ápérqv, oùk éxeivyy 
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Thy ávo, riy byyAnv). A comparison with Tit 15? shows how the 
list of moral qualifications was getting stereotyped: Bernard com- 
pares the requirements for the Stoic wise man, who was to be a 
married man (2), arudos (9), temperate in wine (7), and to combine 
cwdpoctvy with xoejuórys. Diog. Laert. vii. 116-26. Wetstein 
and Dibelius (g.v.) quote the close analogy of the requirements 
for the choice of a general, who was to be cwdpova, éyxpar?), 
virTqv . . . ádiAdpyvpov, av Ty kai zrarépo. mawy, tkayóy Aéyew, 
&vGo£ov : Onosander, De Imperatorum Officio, c. 1 (f. c. 55 B.C.). 
Either of such lists may have been known to our writer, but they 
are all probably independent. 

2. dveriknmrov (57 614; cf. AL M. s.v.) perhaps slightly stronger 
than dvéyxAnros, Tit 19. That would imply more definite charges 
(karņyopía, iġ.): this, any criticism or censure. It is explained 
by the following words: Not liable to criticism as he would be 
if he failed in any of these qualities. 

pas yuvatxds avopa . . . kós tov, general moral qualifications, 
in relation to his own life: $uXó£erov, didaxzexov, qualifications for 
his special office. 

py) wapowov . . . Gpaxov, qualifications in relation to other 
members of the community. 

ád«Adpyvpov, qualification in relation to the finance of the 
community. 

qod idtov otkov, in relation to his own family. 

pij veopvrov, in relation to his standing in the community. 

det dé, in relation to the world outside. 

pias yuvatxds üvbpa] In interpreting this difficult phrase, two 
facts guide us. (a) The standard is not the highest (v. supra) ; 
it must be something, failure in which would incur reproach ; (4) 
but the standard is that of a Christian community; contrast *. 
lt presupposes a knowledge of the teaching of Our Lord and of 
St. Pani. 

(i) The phrase might imply that the bishop must be a married 
man (so Wordsworth, Zhe Ministry of Grace, pp. 215-20; 
Lindsay, Zhe Church and the Ministry, p. 145), and the writer 
might well prefer a man with the experience of the head of a 
family (cf. 4) for the overseership of a church, and might wish to 
guard against any depreciation of marriage (cf. 49); but to be 
unmarried would incur no reproach: such a requirement would 
be scarcely consistent with the teaching of Our Lord (Mt 191?) 
and of St. Paul (1 Co 77 8): so the writer is only thinking of the 
true character of a bishop, ¿f married; as in * he deals only with 
his relation to his children, 7/ he has children. 

(ii) It certainly implies—not a polygamist. Such a rule would 
still be necessary, as polygamy might still be found among Jews ; 
cf. Justin Martyr, Zryph. c. 134, otrives koi péxpt viv kai réaaapas 
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Kal mévre €xew Üpüs yuvaikas ékagTov avyxwpover: Joseph. Ant. 
xvii. I. 2, márpiov yàp wActoow uty cvvotkeiv : Cf. Schurer, 1. 1, 
p. 455 note. Schechter, Documents of Jewish Sectartes, i. 17. 

(iii) It also certainly implies **a faithful husband,” married to 
one woman and loyal to her, having no mistress or concubine ; cf. 
Tertull. 4207. 46, ** Christianus uxori soli suze masculus nascitur." 
Canones Apost. xvii. 6 vol yápois evyrAakelts perà TÒ Barticpa 7 
mahAakny kryodpevos o? SuvaTat civar èriokoros: cf. 20.]xi.. A similar 
provision is found in heathen marriage contracts ; cf. Tebt. Pap. 
104, py éééaro Pirioxw yvvatka GAAnV érayayecOat àAXà ' AsroA- 
Aovíav poe wadhakyv pyde rekvoroutaat èE adAns yuvaiKos, Coons 
"AsroAXcvías (92 B.C.), and similarly Pap. Eleph. 1 (310 B.c.). 

(iv) It also implies, and was probably meant to imply, not 
divorcing one wife and marrying another. This would be a 
Christian rule, based both on Our Lord's teaching and on St. 
Paul's (cf. Hermas, M. iv. 1, which forms a good commentary on 
this phrase), and very necessary in view of the laxity of divorce 
both among Jews (Schechter, z.s. ; Abrahams, Studies in Phart- 
saismt, § 9) and among heathen ; cf. Friedlander (Eng. tr.), pp. 242- 
43; Fowler, Social Life in Rome, C. 5. Dill, Roman Society from 
Nero to M. Aurelius, pp. 76-79, though he points out that the 
heathen standard was rising: ‘* The ideal of purity, both in men 
and women, in some circles was actually rising . . . there were 
not only the most spotless and high-minded women, there were 
also men with a rare conception of temperance and mutual love. 

. Plutarch's ideal of marriage, at once severe and tender, 
would have satisfied St. Paul. . . . Seneca and Musonius, who 
lived through the reign of Nero, are equally peremptory in de- 
manding a like continence from men and from women." 

(v) Did it also imply, ‘‘not marrying a second time after his 
wife's death”? This is possible, but scarcely likely. No doubt 
the phrase led to this interpretation and was used to support it, 
and that by the end of the 2nd century; cf. Tertull. ad Uxor. 
i. 7 ; Clem. Alex. Strom. ii. 12 ; Origen, Hom. xvii. in Luc., and 
the later Church orders ; cf. Apost. Ch. Order, i. kaAóv. £v eivat 
dyvvatos* el òè pý, did pâs yvvarkós. Apost, Canons, xvii. (quoted 
above) ; Apost. Const. ii. 2, pâs yvvaikòs dvópa. yeyevnuévov: i. vi. 
17. Zest. Dom. N. J. Christi, c. 20 (where see Cooper-Maclean's 
note). There were also tendencies in the heathen world moving 
in the same direction. ‘There was the feeling for the children of 
the first wife who might be harmed by the stepmother; cf. Eur. 
Alc. 301 sqq.; Propert. iv. 11. 81, and the law of Charondas 
forbidding such a second marriage, quoted in Diod. Sic. xii. 12 
(Wetstein): there was also the natural devotion to a loved wife; 
cf. the Inscr. at Pisa (Orelli, i. p. 517, No. 4623), “conjugi 
karissime ... cum quá vixit annos xviii. sine querella, cujus 
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desiderio juratus se post eam uxorem non habiturum" ; cf. Bigg, 
The Church’s Task, p. 102: “In the epitaphs two not uncom- 
mon words are ozzgiziws and virginia: they denote a husband 
who never had but the one wife, a wife who never had but the 
one husband.” Such a feeling would be increased by the 
Christian thought of the eternal relation of husband and wife 
(cf. Chrys. on ‘Tit 19); yet such a standard is always regarded 
as exceptional, and is too high for this context; and the later 
writers are influenced by a growing love for celibacy (ayvvatos), 
which is certainly alien to this passage, and by the denunciation 
of second marriages in all cases (Athenag. Zeg. 33), which is also 
alien to the Epistle, 515; cf. Suicer, s.v. duyapta, Dict. Christ. Ant., 
s.v. Marriage, p. 1097 and p. 1103; and for a strong defence of 
the stricter view, Zhe Library of the Fathers, Tertullian, vol. i. 
pp. 420-32. 

vnpddtov] (11, Tit 2? only in N.T.), temperate in use of 
wine; cf. 8 11 523; perhaps also ‘sober-minded” or “ vigilant” 
(&ypvzvov, Chrys., cf. Heb 153", and Homer, X. ii. 24, 25). Cf. 
2 Ti 45 ob 8 vide ev mücw: 1 P 18 (ubi v. Hort) 58, 1 Co x5?! 
exynware. 

cudpova, Kdoptov| (2° only in N.T.). “ Quod eóópov est intus, 
id xdupeos est extra," Bengel. ^ xai POéypare kal oXy9part kat 
Bréupare kai Badiopart, Thdt.; cf. Inscr. from Magnesia, &jeavra 
cwppovws kai koopiws (Dibelius, and 77.47. s.v.). It implies well- 
ordered demeanour, but also the orderly fulfilment of all duties 
and the ordering of the inner life from which these spring. Cf. 
Trench, Syz., p. 332. It is the quiet, orderly citizen, the anti- 
thesis of àraxros. 

Qu ó£evov] The duty of individual Christians (519) and of the 
whole Church (Ro 1233, 1 P 49, 3 Jn 5), with a special blessing 
attached to it (Heb 13? da ravtys yàp éAadov tives £evicavres 
dyyédous: cf. Clem. Rom. i. 10-12, a comment on that passage); 
finding its fullest expression in the értoxozros, cf. Herm. S. ix. 27, 
where éxicxorot duAóÉevou otrwes Téos eis roUs oikovs éavrüv 
mdvrore bredesavto Tovs SovrAovs Tov Oeod are compared to trees 
sheltering sheep, and singled out for special praise (Dibelius). 
For its importance, cf. Harnack, Æxp. of Christ. 1.1. 3. ; Ramsay, 
Pauline Studies, pp. 382-86. 

uà mdpowvoy, py wANKTHY] the negative of the positive vgóaAov, 
c ójpova, in relation to others. Cf. Ti 1? note. 

émeukf, dkaxov] the mark of all Christians, Ti 3?, where sce note. 

ádiAápyupov] Cf. Ti 1? note. 

4. Cf. Tit 19; pera máans acpvórqros: cf. 2? of all Christians: 
here the reference is specially to the father (cf. 8. 1!), though it 
might include the effect on the whole household (m&as). 

5. For the analogy from the family to the Church, cf. Eph 2!? 
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oixetoe ToU Oeod, 52—62, where the family is treated as the nursery 
in which the virtues characteristic of the Church are trained. 
The analogy from the family to the State is common in classical 
writers ; cf. Sen. Ze Clem. i. 9., ‘quo hoc animo facis? ut ipse sis 
princeps? . . . domum tuam tueri non potes," Tac. Agr 19, 
and other instances in Wetstein and Dibelius. 

ékkA. Geod| St. Paul only in N.T.: here and !5 only without 
the article, *a church of God's." 

6. For later formulation of this rule, cf. Apostol. Canon lxxx. 
(adding as reason, dówov yap tov pndé mpómepav émideEdpevov 
érépov elvari OuddoKadov), Concil. Nic. Canon ii. with Bright’s note. 

veóourov] “a recent convert” (for the form, cf. ev&ovros, Ro 
65; and for the metaphor, 1 Co 39). "The word is used literally 
in the LXX and Inscr. (Deissmann, Bribie St. s.9.); as a simile, 
Ps 1431? viot às veóovra: here, first as a metaphor; so in Ter- 
tullian, Prescr. 41, adv. Mare. i. 20. 

tupweis}] 64, 2 Ti 3* only in N.T., from r?$os, smoke, with 
his head dazed and turned “in superbiam elatus," Vulg. ; entêté, 
It combines the ideas of conceit and folly; he may behave 
arrogantly to others and teach foolishly. Wetstein aptly quotes 
the warning of Tiberius, “ne quis mobiles adolescentium animos 
praematuris honoribus ad superbiam extolleret,” Tac. Azz. iv. 17. 
For the harm wrought by ridos, cf. an interesting passage in 
Philo, de Decal. cc. 1 and 2, todos . . ~ Snpuoupyds écrw áAa£ov- 
elas, vrepoy(as, àvucóT)TOS . . . TUQo kai rà Octa éfocyopyra:. 

ToU SiaBddov] The parallelism of 7 and 2 Ti 22° makes it 
certain that this is “the devil," zo¢ (as Weiss) “some human 
accuser.” But the analogy of 5!4, Tit 28 suggest that the devil 
is thought of as working through some human agent ; cf. Ecclus. 
51? éAvrpócco TO god pov E dmwdeias kai êk mayidos dabos 
yAwoons, Prov 6%, and perhaps Eph 4%. 

kpipa ToU SiaB.] not (as Chrys. Pelag. Thdt. Calvin, Bengel) 
* the judgment passed on the devil," which is not parallel to 7, 
and would naturally be rò «pipa, but ‘some judgment which the 
devil, the slanderer, the setter at variance, the accuser of the 
brethren (Apoc. 1219, cf. Jude °’, 2 P 2!! xpéow), passes upon 
him. Such a novice is arrogant or foolish in teaching. "The 
devil reproaches (7). "This is your humble Christian! this your 
learned teacher! The devil lays snares (7) to draw him on and 
to discredit the whole community. The man makes shipwreck 
of his faith by some moral (1!?) or intellectual (6?!) failure; he 
is handed over to Satan (12°); and he passes judgment, perhaps 
some bodily infliction, upon him; cf. Job 1 and 2 and Zest. XII. 
Patr., Reuben 6, eis dAcOpov BeXlap kai dveidos aioviov, 

7. tov €£o0ev] For St. Pauls care for the opinion outside the 
Church, cf. 1 Th 4}, 1 Co 1032, Col 45. 
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cis óveibigpàv. koi máyiba] cf. ê note. 

8-10. Deacons) For the earlier use of the word, cf. Hort, The 
Christian Ecclesia, pp. 198-211 ; a recognized title for an office 
alr ady existing. No definition of duties is given. The name 
implies service—assistant ministration—perhaps in the Church 
services, certainly in administering charity and attending to the 
needs of the poorer members; and it is implied that they would 
naturally pass to higher office in the Church. The qualifica- 
tions are partly central Christian virtues (ejos), partly those 
needed for their office as they moved from house to house (uù 
94A. wy otvo m. Tpoc.), handling Church money (uù aicxpo 
kepoets), speaking of their faith to others (€yovtas «.7.A.) 

For similar qualifications, cf. Polyc. ad Phil. 5, perhaps based 
on this passage. 

8. 9i óyous] ‘‘tale-bearers,” Lightfoot on Polyc. (z.5.), but 
probably ** double-tongued," “ad alios alia loquentes" (Bengel); 
cf, &umaoXóyos (Const. Apost. ill. 5), dtyAwooos (Prov 11P, Ecclus 
519 els éor oov 6 Adyos), dutpoowros ( Test. XII. Patr., Asher, c. 2); 
“the parson of our parish, Mr. T'wo-Tongues” (Pilgrims Pro- 
gress), diuyos (Jas 19). The word here only in N.T., and not 
elsewhere in thissense. For the thought, cf. Zest. X77. Patr., Benj. 
C. 6, ý dyabiy Siavoia oùk éxev úo yAoccas, etoyias kai kardpas, 
UBpews kai Tuus, Yovylas xai rapaxrjs, brokpicews kat aXnOetas. 

9. 16 pvojptov THs T. ] perhaps “ the secret truths of the Chris- 
tian faith”; cf. 1°, lay,ng stress on doctrinal correctness, but 
more probably, as there is no duty of teaching implied, holding 
their own faith, the secret of their allegiance to Christ, secure 
under the protection of a good conscience, “a true inward 
religion and a true inward morality” (Hort., x.s.) The stress is 
on év kaĝ. aveo e, the casket in which the jewel is to be kept ; 
cian mete: 

10. SoxtpaléaGwoav] Probably not by any definite examination 
or by a time of probation (Ramsay), but only in the same way 
as the érioKomos (xai otto 0€), by the opinion of the Church 
judging his fitness by the standard just laid down. 

ll. yuvatkas] From the context and from the parallelism 
between the qualities required for them and for the deacons 
(cepvas = ceprvorvs : p) 0 a Bo ovs = pù Gu yovs : qóaA(ovs = pù oto 
T. TpoGÉXovras: Moras ÈV TATL= pi) alo xXpokepóets . . . avveiOae), 
these must be *' deaconesses " (0f ** wives of deacons”), women 
who help; cf. Ro 16! ; Pliny, Æ. x. 96 (written A.D. 112), "ancillis 
quze ministre dicebantur." "Their duties in later times are defined 
as instructing and attending at the baptism of female cate- 
chumens, of looking after them at the services and taking messages 
from the bishops to them; cf. Dict. Christ. Antig. s.0.;. Nic. 
Canon xix., with Bright’s note. Apast. Const. il. 26, ili. 15, eis 
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rüs TOV yvvawOv v-TyptgG(os . . . Kal yàp eis TOAAAS xpeías yvvatkós 
xpnCopev Guakóvov. 

12. 8ákovo.] The writer returns to deacons from a new point 
of view, as men who may become ézioxoro:: so in addition to 
what they needed as deacons they must have the two external 
relations—to wi'e and children— which were required in the 
éríG oos. 

18. Ba0póv (here only in N.T.), lit. “a step" (so in LXX, 
rt S 55, Ecclus 6%, 2 K 20%); then “a standing,” “position”. 
This may be thought of as— 

(a) Moral: a vantage ground for influence, analogous to 
zoÀAXiv mappyoiav: cf. Clem. Rom. i. 54, éavró péya kAéos èv Xpwo o 
Tepuroujcera.:; Herm. 44. iv. 4, mepiccoTépav éavrQ tiny kai 
peyaAny óav mepirorettae mpòs Tov Kvptov : Poimandres, p. 343, 
ó Babes obros, © Tékvov, Oixatocvvys stiv edpacpa: Inscr. at 
Mitylene, Z.G. ii. 243, rots ras agias Bacpots (M.M. s.9.). Parry 
quotes Clem. Alex. .Sz7. ii. 9. 45, BaOuov rovrov v pOrov THs érékewa 
yvocéos trot epevos. 

(6) Ecclesiastical: a higher grade, an honourable rank; cf. 
Ap. K.O. 22, oi yap kaXQs diaxovycavres TÓTOV éavrots mepimorodvTat 
Tov Toukévukov. Apost. Const. vill. 22, üfvov. petCovos Babpod ba 
Xpiarov. This is common in later eccles. writers; cf. the prayer 
for the deacons, da7iXov avrQv 752v Óukoviav diAakov kai Babpors 
ayabovs mepirotnoa, ‘ Lit. of S. James,” Brightman, E. and W. L., 
p. 55, and is probable here from the use of the aorist d:axovyoartes, 
and from the analogy of BaOpov kaXóv to kadov épyov !, and of éavrots 
repurotovvrat to érifupet. But such eccles. promotion will include 
all that was implied in (2). It is used of promotion in the army ; 
cf. Harrison, p. 165, who quotes from Hadriani Sententia, 
€ày xaos otpatiwtys yevy, tpitw Pabu Ovvyoy eis mpovróptov 
pera vaa. 

noy mwappyoiay] Certainly man-ward, cf. Philem 8; perhaps 
also God-ward, cf. Eph 33%. 

With the whole verse contrast Herm. S. ix. 25, where dis- 
honest deacons are compared to reptiles and wild beasts that 
destroy men, of uiv rovs azíAovs &xovres Sidkovol elot kaküs 8takovi- 
cartes Kal duapTacavres xupüv kal ópóavóov T3v Cwyv kal éauTotg 
TepiTotnadpevar k THs diaxovias ys €Aa[Jov Svaxovyoat, perhaps a 
conscious parody of this verse. 


14-16. Tue SECRET OF TRUE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 


Paraphrase. I hope to come to you soon and strengthen 
your hands by my presence ; but in case I should be delayed, I 
write at once that you may know what is the true Christian life, 
the true relation of one with another in God's own family, for it 
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is à Church belonging to God Himself, the living source of all 
life; and its task is to hold up the truth for the whole world to see 
and to give it a firm support in the lives of its members. And 
confessedly the secret of a true religious life is very important ; 
for it centres in a personal relation to a Living Person: to one 
of whom we sing 1n our hymns that He was— 


“In flesh unveiled to mortals’ sight, 
Kept righteous by the Spirit's might, 
While angels watched him from the sky: 
His heralds sped from shore to shore, 
And men believed, the wide world o'er, 
When he in glory passed on high." 


This section primarily gives the reason for the regulations in 
the preceding chapters, especially cc. 2 and 3; but it also leads 
on to the warning against false teaching and the advice about 
Timothy's teaching which follows. It thus becomes the very 
heart of the Epistle; it should be compared with similar doctrinal 
conclusions in 119 235 61916, Tit 212-14 35-7, But this goes deeper 
than all in its picture of the Incarnate and Glorified Christ as 
the centre of the true life of the whole world, cf. 2 Ti 28. It is 
the poetic expression of Gal 27 £9 èv éuot Xpwa ros. 

14. tarta] z.e. mainly cc. 2 and 3 (with their constant stress 
on true character, on the knowledge of truth (24 7 3% 18), and on 
God's family); but it may include the whole letter. 

éXmriLwy éA8etv]. Noz “although I hope,” but “hoping.” I write 
and hope to conie and strengthen your hands by my personal 
authority (cov . . . mpds oe); cf. 1 Co 4173, Phil 219-24, 

èv rdxet] The variant ráyıov will mean much the same, as its 
comparative sense was dying out; cf. Jn 13%, Heb 1375; cf. éXrtov, 
Il 11$; covóaiórepov, v.l, 1I 1Y. 

15. was Set] Picking up 3? 7. 

èv oike coü] Picking up 3*5!?, and therefore not '* God's 
house," du? “ God's family”; ef. Tit 115-2 TiTe and eoe 
oiketo. ToU Oeov: Gal 610 rhs meoréws. The reference to 3° makes 
it almost certain that the allusion is not to the universal family, 
to the Church as a whole, but to the special community at 
Ephesus. 

dvactpépecOar (** conversari," Vulg.) includes the life and char- 
acter of each individual (cf. Eph 23, Heb 13!8, and dvaorpody, 
Gal 118, Jas 313, and instances from papyri in JAM. 5.2.) ; but 
also the intercourse of each member with other members, of men 
with women (c. 2), of parents with children, of ministers with 
those to whom they minister (C. 3); cf. Horton mr. hile 
wishes Timothy to have before him an outline of the relation 
which must exist between the various parts of a congregation or 
houschold of God " (Ramsay). 
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The subject of &vacrpéó. might be ce (which is found in a 
few MSS and Fathers), *how you ought to behave,” as the 
oèkóvopos in the household, but the general character of cc. 2-3 
makes it almost certain that it should be wider, “how men 
ought to behave,” ** that you may know the right relation of class 
to class." 4!? shows that it will include Timothy himself as well 
as those to whom he is to be a model. 

éxkAnoia] Possibly (as in Eph.) the Universal Church through- 
out the world; but 35 decides that the primary allusion is to the 
Church at Ephesus as a separate congregation, though thought 
of as part of the larger whole; cf. Bengel, * Ecclesiam innuit 
universalem, non universe, sed quatenus pars ejus tum erat 
Ephesi, commissa Timotheo," and Hort, The Christian Ecclesia, 
pp. 172-75. This increases the dignity attached to each Chris- 
tian Church and therefore a fortiori to the whole Ecclesia which 
incorporates them. 

Oco Lovros] Perhaps with semi-conscious contrast to heathen 
gods, cf. 1 Th 19, 2 Co 616; but emphasizing the thought that a 
God of life can give life and make such intercourse possible, 
cf. 419 613, and perhaps the thought that He is alive to punish 
those who fail to live the true life, cf. Heb ro?! : so “a contrast 
with the true God made practically a dead Deity by a lifeless 
and rigid form of religion " (Hort, z.s.). 

cTóAos] The origin of the metaphor is not quite clear: if 
gtvAos is used of the Universal Church, it would be drawn from 
some one pillar standing alone and holding up to view a statue 
(such as was afterwards ‘‘ Pompey's pillar" at Alexandria) If, 
however, it is applied to a local church or an individual (v. next 
note), the thought will be of one of a row of pillars which support 
and give strength to the whole fabric, like one of the many 
pillars in the temple of Artemis at Ephesus: there will be no 
sharp distinction between it and édpatwua., This is the more 
probable, the combination of the two words being common. 
According to Lightfoot (Hore Hebr., The Temple, c. 22), 
it was applied to the great Sanhedrin by the Jews; by R. 
Levi, to the reference to the Exodus in the Paschal precepts, 
“quia fundamentum id magnum sit et columna valida legis ac 
religionis Judaicæ ” (Bengel). 

éSpaiwpa (“firmamentum,” Vulg.), that which makes steady, 
stay, buttress, rather than base; cf. Col 178 reĝÂepeMwpévoi Kat 
éSpator: 1 Co 1558 éópator yüveate. 

cTüAos koi éðpaiwpa| Four views have been held of the con- 
struction—(i) In apposition with é«xAyota. 

(ii) In apposition with the nominative of «ij. 

(iii) In loose ungrammatical apposition with Geov (Holtzmann) 

(iv) To be joined with «ai óuoA. péya as nominative to ¿sti 
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Of these (iii) and (iv) may be put aside. (iii) is unnecessarily 
artificial, and gives an inadequate description of the living God. 
(iv) though defended by Bengel, leads to an anticlimax, cr. «oi 
édp. kat péya, and is tautological, “the secret of godliness” is not 
the support of the truth, but the truth itself. In favour of (ii) it 
is to be said that ortAos is used generally of individuals in the 
N.T. (Gal 29, Rev 312): that the combination of the same or 
similar words is also so used (cf. Eus. HZ. v. 1 of Attalus, 
otos kai édp. Tov évtavfa; Justin M. Tryph. 5, WAarava kat 
(IvOayopay, ot aomrep Teixos Tjuiv kal épacua pirocodias éyévovro : 
Greg. Naz. Æp. 29, of Eusebius, or. «ai čp. THs éxxAnoias, 
zaTptos épeu p.a), and it suits the context —* I want you to know, 
. . . because you are in position to uphold and support the truth," 
cf. 118 62, Yet the stress of the preceding chapters has been 
more on what the Church than on what Timothy is to be, and 
this is decisive for (i). Each local Church has it in its power 
to support and strengthen the truth by its witness to the faith 
and by the lives of its members. A very full note on the usage 
of the words will be found in Suicer, Thesaurus, S.U. aTUXos. 

16. Cf. Eph 5% ro uvorýpiov ToUro péya éeüv. 

épohoyoupevws| “By common agreement" (“ manifeste," Vulg.) 
i.e. of Christians, perhaps also including the impression made on 
the pagan world around; or perhaps “ by common profession " 
("omnium confessione," Ambros.), hinting that the following 
words come from some Church hymn, and so equivalent to 
oporoyoupey ws found in D* S (pal). 

TÒ THs cùoeßeias puorhpiov| The revealed secret of true religion, 
the mystery of Christianity, the Person of Christ: cf. Col 127 rò 
TÀoUros THs OdEys TOD proTypiov TovTOU èv rots €Üyeaw eat Xpuarós 
êv tiv, 7) éAmis rs Oofys. The phrase is perhaps a deliberate con- 
trast to TO uvorýpiov THS avopias, 2 Th 27, and cf. inf 4* ? ; also 
with implied contrast both to Judaism, cf. 19?! and Zp. Diogu. 
C. 5, TÒ THS dias aùrôv GeooeBelas pvorypiov (of the Christians as 
Opposed to the Jews); and to the secrets of the heathen 
mysteries, cf. êv tots €Üveow, Col 127 218. 19, 

THs eUceBetas may perhaps include the thought of doctrine as 
well as of life, ** Christianity," as it in later ecclesiastical Greek 
became the equivalent to orthodoxy : but the context here and 
the use of it as applied to the life of all Christians (27?) and 
of Timothy himself (47-8), shows that the main stress is here on 
moral life; cf. 2 Ti 3!? etoeBas Cav èv Xpwrro 'Igoot. 

6s . . . ev 8ó£n] .Souzce.— l'hese words may be (i) the writer’s 
own, or (il) a quotation. ‘The latter is more likely because of its 
introduction with ójoAoyovuévos (contrast Eph $5725, of the 
rhythmical form, of the use of words not found elsewhere in this 
writer (€havepwbn, émuar rein, aveid), of the fact that it goes 
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beyond the statements required by the context, and of the 
writer’s fondness for quotation. If this is so, it will be from 
some well-known Christian hymn (cf. Eph 51%), possibly from 
the same hymn as that quoted in Eph 514, in which case ó Xptords 
will supply the antecedent to és. It implies a wide preaching of 
Christianity, but such as might fall within St. Paul's lifetime; cf. 
Col 19 èv mávri Tô kócpo. There are reminiscences of it in E. 
Diogn. 11, àméo ree Aóyov iva kómpo avy, os. . . 0.à doo TÓÀov 
kypuxbets órò éÜvv emiatevOy: Ep. Barn. 88 6, 9, 11; § 14, & capat 
éuedrev havepotabar kai èv uiv karoixeîv. Resch (Paulinismus, 
p. 397) thinks that it may have influenced the author of Mk 169-9, 

Structure. The arrangement is uncertain: it may be six 
parallel lines in groups of two, but this gives no clear correspond- 
ence of thought in the group: more probably it represents two 
stanzas of three lines, which balance each other, contrasting the 
Incarnate Lord with the Ascended Lord. 

(i) The Life of the Incarnate— 

(a) as seen on earth, épavepw6n èv capri 
edixardOy ev mvevpate 
(b) as watched from heaven, &$0 dyyedous. 

(ii) The Life of the Ascended Lord— 

(a) as preached on earth, éxypvxOn èv eOveow 
érua TeUO èv KOT PY. 
(4) as lived in heaven, aveion èv d0€y. 

The main thought, then, is that one who has really lived a 
perfect human life on earth has a message for the whole world, 
and lives to give his righteouness to all; cf. 141 ris dogys: 2*7 
imtp mávrov . . . éÜvàv. 

és] What is the antecedent? (a) 6 Xpiorós, either implied 
in edaeB. pvoryprov (cf. Col 127, 2?), oz expressed in some previ- 
ous verse of the hymn; cf Eph 5M It can scarcely be eos, 
to which éd:xaiwOy would not be suitable, but might be Geow 
vids; cf. Ep. Barn. c. 5, which seems reminiscent of the passage, 
épavépwoev éavróv elvat vidv Oeod. (4) ovros to be supplied before 
line 4. He who so lived on earth has now been preached 
throughout the world (von Soden) ; but this lays almost too much 
stress on the last stanza, and is less suited to poetic style. 

EpavepdOy èv capk(] Of the human life, as an unveiling of a 
previous existence, and perhaps including the manifestation after 
the Resurrection; but the stress on odpé is on its weakness, in 
the weak flesh that we share; cf. Ro 8°, Gal 2? Neither word 
is used of Christ in the Pastorals: the first 1s Johannine, the 
second, both Johannine and Pauline. 

€SixaidOn èv mvedpate] Lither “was made righteous in the 
spiritual sphere,” was kept sinless through the action of the Spirit 
upon His Spirit. dvOpwzxos df6y avapaprytos: Chrys. “justificatum 
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et immaculatum factum virtute sancti spiritus"; Theod.-Mops. ; 
cf. Herm. S. v. 7, rv capxa . . . pvAacoe kaÜopàv iva Tò zveUpa To 
KATOLKOTY ey GUTH uaprvpyjag avry] kat OatÜT) aov 7 capé: or “ was 
justified" in His claims to be the Christ in virtue of the Spirit which 
dwelt in Him, enabling Him to cast out devils (cf. Mt 1275), to con- 
quer all evil, and to rise from the grave; cf. Ro 1% * êk azépparos 
Aavid xarà oapxa, ToU óp.aÜévros vioù ÜcoU év Suvapet kara mvedpa 
àytodvvys é£ dvacracews vexpàv: cf. Mt 1119, Lk 735, Jn 1610, 

à$0q áyyélois] Mot (as Hofmann, Wohlenberg, etc.) “was 
seen by messengers,” z.e. by those who told the message of His 
Resurrection, though this would lead on naturally to éxypvx6n, 
and would sum up the repeated $96» of 1 Co 1558: the refer- 
ence to the Resurrection, though included in é0uau05, is scarcely 
explicit enough for this: £u ‘was seen by angels,” who watched 
the earthly life, cf. Lk 2!5 Mk 15, Jn 1°, Lk 242, and sai 
watch His working from Heaven, Eph 3! 1 P 12% Dibelius 
quotes the Ascension of Isaiah, c. 11, “all the angels of the 
firmament and Satan saw Him and adored Him." 

exnpuxOn èv &Qveow| Cf. 27 Kyjpvé . . . àdokaAos éOvàv. 

émureU8n év koopw| The response to éxypvx01, universally, and 
perhaps with emphasis on the character of the «óepos, in a world 
full of sinners (cf. 115) which needed reconciliation (2 Co 519). 

áveA4 $8 (Acts 1? 11 22, Ps -Sol 49 with Ryle and James’ note: 
Apoc. Baruch, ed. Charles, p. 73) èv 86) in an atmosphere of 
glory in which He remains, and communicates His glory to men ; 
crate: 

For a somewhat similar reminiscence of a hymn about Christ's 
Life; ck TERRE 


iv. 1-5. Warning against false teaching. 

Paraphrase. Yet, though each church has to uphold the truth, 
and though it knows the secret of the true human life, inspired 
prophets have given us clear warning that, in after days, some 
Christians will fall away from the true faith: they will pay heed 
to evil misleading spirits, to doctrines inspired by heathen deities, 
embodied in the false teaching of insincere men—men whose own 
conscience bears the brand of sin upon it, men who teach others 
that it is a duty not to marry, and a duty to abstain from certain 
kinds of food. Yet it was God who created those foods, and 
created them that those who have accepted Christ ani. come to 
know His full teaching might enjoy them with thankfulness. For 
every created thing has the Creator's stamp of excellence upon 
it, and there is none that need be cast aside, if only it is accepted 
with a grateful heart, for then it becomes consecrated by the 
Divine blessing and our responsive prayer. Cf. Mt 241", Acts 
202% 9 2 Th 3112 2 Ti 315, Tit 11416 and notice how in the 
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address to the elders at Ephesus the warning against “grievous 
wolves ” follows directly on the duty of feeding the flock and on 
the mention of “the Church of God.” 

The false teaching referred to. The prohibition of marriage 
and of certain foods finds an exact analogy in the Gnosticism of 
the 2nd century; cf. Iren. Hær. i. 28, of the Encratites, åyapiav 
exnpugav, áÜeroUvres Tiv ápxaíav mAdow ToU Oeod.. . Kal Tao 
Aeyopévov Tap abrois éupixwv àmóxqv cionynoavro dyapirrouvTes 
TO TavTa TemOUjKkÓT, Few: i). 24. 2, “nubere et generare a Satana 
dicunt esse. Multi autem . . . et ab animalibus abstinent, per 
fictam hujusmodi continentiam seducentes multos" (both of which 
passages seem reminiscent of this place). Cf. the Acts of Paul 
and Thekla,c. 12. If the Epistle is not genuine, this is doubtless 
the reference. Butthere is no allusion here to the Gnostic central 
doctrine of an inferior Demiurge (cf. ? note), and there is nothing 
that goes beyond the teaching already denounced in Ro. 14, Col 
216-23, Heb 13* ?. We may therefore trace it possibly to a Judaism 
of the dispersion influenced by Essenism (‘Eocaiwy oùôeis dyerat 
yvvatka, Philo, p. 633; Josephus, B.J. ii. 8; cf. Æp. Diogn. c. 4), 
or perhaps more probably (cf. dazoviwv) to Oriental tendencies 
which developed into Gnosticism. In such a syncretistic city as 
Ephesus there is no need to assume only one set of false teaching. 

Qn the other hand, the allusions are too definite for it to be 
merely *an apologetic vade-mecum for all anti-Gnostic contro- 
versy ” (Dibelius). 


1. 8é| With slight antithesis to 3!? and the substance of 315. 

Tò mveüga] The Spirit of the Lord speaking through some 
prophet, possibly the writer himself, ** 5227," Ambros. ; cf. Ac 209, 
but wzde next note. 

purs] “clearly,” “unmistakably,” or, more probably “in ex- 
press terms," implying that he is quoting a prophecy (cf. Justin 
Martyr, 4420/7. 1. 63). If so, the utterance of the Spirit will not 
have been made to the writer himself, but he is quoting that of 
some other Christian prophet. The person is ignored: the fact 
of his inspiration emphasized ; cf. Charles, Revelation, i. p. cix. 

èv Gotépots kaipots] “In later days,” “at some later crisis” 
(the plural not being pressed; cf. xatpots idiors, Tit 1? note); cf. 
baTépo xpóvo, Plato: év $aépows xpóvois, Plut. ap. Wetstein ; Acta 
Carpi, 5, Xpuaróv . . . Tov éAÜóvra èv torépors kaipots et ogwrnpia 
uov. The writer contemplates that this is a present danger, 
cf. 93: hence we may paraphrase, “there is a past prophecy 
about a later crisis, which is now being fulfilled”; cf. 1 Jn 413, 

mveópas. mAdvos K.T.) Ch Mt 245, 1 Jn 49, Rev 1614 
mvevpaTa Satmoviwy Toto)vra onueta, hence probably from some 
heathen source ; cf. 1 Co 10% 21, Jas 515 coda Sacmovisdys. 


2) 
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èv éroxpice.| Insincere, because their own lives are incon- 
sietent; cf. Mt 234 RORE 

The clause is connected closely with didacxadias, teaching 
embodied in insincere utterances of lying teachers. 

kexauTpracpéevwy| Not “rendered callous as by medical treat- 
ment," cf. Eph 4!9, but rather “branded with the brand of 
slavery to their true master Satan,” cf. 2 Ti 2%, and contrast 
Gal 617 rà otiypata rod Tyco). Claudian in Rufin. ii. 504, “en! 
pectus inustze. Deformant maculz,” and other illustrations of the 
metaphor in Wetstein here and on Gal. c. 

8. kuAóovrav yaperv, áméyeatüo.] Forbidding to marry, bidding 
to abstain; cf. 272. Hort unnecessarily conjectures kal yevea at 
or 3) arrecha W.-H. note ad loc. 

&, i.e. probably Bpwpara only: it might include marriage also; 
cf. Apost. Canon 51, e tus èmiokoros 1) mpeaBvrepos ydpov xai 
kpeay Kal otvov où 9c doxnow dÀAà dia BõeAvpiav áméxerau, émAaGo- 
pevos Ort TavTa KANG Aíay xai Ste apoev Kai ÜrjÀv èroinoev ó Beds Tov 
dvÜpwroy ahAa BAacpypov diaBarrE THY ógpaovpytàv 7) ÓLopÜovaOo 
jj kaÜaipetaÓow : so 53 of food only, xaBatpeía Ow Ós KexavTypiagpévos 
rjv idtay avvetónaw. 

Trois Tiorois] those who have accepted the gospel—so not for 
the Jews on whom the Levitical law was still binding: xai émeyv. 
rijv àAj&eavy—so not for weak Christians who have till late been 
used to idol worship or scruple about eating meat; cf. 1 Co 
87, Ro 14, esp. v.! oióa xai mémecopar èv Xpirrà Iyoo? ore ovder 
«owov, and 2%, 

4. wav xt. €. xadév] A reminiscence of the sevenfold refrain 
of Gen 1, lev ó Beds Gre xaddv. Cf. also Ecclus 3919 ?*- 27 raura 
rdvra rois evoeBecw «is dyabd, ovTws rots ágaproAots Tpamjaerat 
eis KAKA., 

ovSév atoBAntév had become almost a proverb based on Z. iii. 
65, ovrot drdBAnt’ ore 0cüv epixddea Sapa (cf. Field, Of Norvic. 
ad loc, and Wetstein). Both Holy Scripture and Greek pro- 
verbial wisdom condemn these teachers. 

AapPdvopevor] If taken as a gift—not treated as a right—and 
with gratitude. The divine word is constantly AdPere, hayere 
(Mt 26025. 

dy.derat] It becomes holy to the eater ; not that it was unclean 
in itself, but that his scruples or thanklessness might make it so to 
him. Possibly there is the further thought, it is protected from 
the power of evil spirits (Sacnovea); cf. Lake, Earlier Epp. of 
Sh Pave p 195: 

Sia Adyou Beos}] possibly “by the Word of God” in the 
Johannine sense, cf. Justin M. 42907. i. 66, da Xoyov. cov capxo- 
rou]Ücis 'Iyaots Xptords, and cf. J. Th. St., April 1923, p. 310: but 
more probably, as this technical sense seems foreign to our writer, 
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"through God's utterance,” “with God's blessing upon it,” 
referring directly to Gen 1.  ** God said,” perhaps more exactly 
to the word implied in wav krispa 0co9 kaAóv. But this word is 
thought of as taken up in some word of Scripture used from 
meal to meal (ay:alerar, not wytaorat) as grace: eg. Ps 24! rov 
Kvpiov 7] yy Kat TO TÀ9pojo avr)s, which St. Paul quotes as 
sanctioning the eating of all food sold in the market (1 Co 10°), 
cf. Justin Martyr (ubi supra), rv àv edyns Aóyov Tod map adrod 
ebxapua TÜetcay tpopyv. Cf. Sinker, Assays and Studies, p. 115; 
and for the influence of Jewish forms of grace upon the blessing 
of the bread and wine and other offerings in the Eucharist, von 
der Goltz, Tischgebete und Abendmahlsgebete. T. und U., N.F. xiv., 
who quotes Athanasius, mepi zapÜeviías: C. 13, T0 põud cov kai TO 
TOMA Gov wyucpévov ÈST à yàp Tv TpocevxGy kai TOv åyiwv 
pupárov ayialera: cf. Irenæus, er, v. 2, émióéxerat tov Aóyov TOD 
feod kai yiverat *) evxaptotia copa Xpua rov. 


iv. 6-vi. 2. Personal advice to Timothy, as to (a) his teach- 
ing and life as the chief officer of the Church (4919); (2) his 
conduct to various classes of the members of the Church 
(51-67); 

6-16. Timothy's own teaching and life (érexe oeavrà xai 77 
doagkaXia 16 sums up the paragraph, Sm the two parts are not 
kept distinct). 

Paraphrase. Put these foundation TUE before the brethren, 
and you will be a true servant of Christ Jesus, keeping your own 
soul trained by the precepts of the faith and of the true teaching 
which you have accepted and taught so faithfully until now. 
But as for those irreligious and old wives’ fables which are so 
prevalent at Ephesus, have nothing to do with them at all. 

Yet there is a training which you will need, and now you 
must be your own trainer, the training which helps towards a 
holy life. The bodily training of the athlete has some little 
value, but a holy life is valuable in every respect: 


“To it God's promise standeth sure 
Of life that ever shall endure.” 


That saying is quite true and worthy of whole-hearted accept- 
ance: for it is to win life that we spend our days in toil and take 
part in the spiritual contest, for our hopes have been set on a 
God of Life, on one who is a Saviour of all men, but, in the 
deepest sense, of those who put faith in Him. Hand on these 
truths from me and enforce them in your own teaching. 

So teach and so live that no one shall slight you for your 
youth; nay, rather show yourself a model of what believers 
should be both in speech and in your dealings with others— 
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loving, trustworthy, pure. Until I can reach you, do you 
superintend the reading of the Scriptures, the sermons and the 
instructions given at the meetings. Do not neglect the divine 
gift which is in you, remembering that it was a gift from God, 
given after the guidance of prophets, and confirmed by the whole 
body of presbyters when they laid their hands on your head. 
Think carefully of these duties; throw yourself heart and soul 
into them, that everyone may note your constant growth. Keep 
careful watch over your own life and the teaching that you give : 
persevere in all these tasks. So will you work out your own 
salvation and that of those who hear you. 

The keynotes of the paragraph are: (1) Doctrinal. yupvacia, 
cba éeun, owrypia (19-19), wý. A true self-discipline, ministering 
to holiness of life, and so laying hold of the salvation which God 
offers to all, and which is true life. (ii) Persona’ Timothy’s 
growth. èvrpepóuevos, púĝovs mapacrod (see note), yuprale aeavrov, 
veórgros, mpokorý. You have passed from childhood to man- 
hood, when you can so act that no one will slight you; but there 
must still be growth, still constant self-discipline. 

6. broriWépevos] either, “suggesting,” a gentle word suited to 
Timothy’s youth (ox etrev érirdrtwy, oùk ele mapayyéAAwy adda 
Vrorid. . . . ws cupBovrdciwy, Chrys. ; cf. Philo, de vita Aos. ii. 8, 
(v rais TpocTácegiv Kal ázayopevgegiv vmor(Üera, kat mapyyopet TO 
mÀéov 1) keAevet) ; or “Supplying,” as a foundation for their faith, 
the metaphor of building (31°) being still in his mind; cf. Jude %. 

rois d8éA ois] The metaphor of the family is still in his mind ; 
cf. 3 andi oi 

évtpedopevos}| Possibly the metaphor is that of feeding; cf. 
t Co 32, Heb 51?14, and Epict. iv. 4. 48, rovrows rots dtadoyiopors 
evrpepopevos, 7M. M. s.v., “reading and inwardly digesting”; but 
more probably “training yourself in”: cf. Eur. Phan. 368, 
yupvacia & olow éverpédyy, with yipvale oeavrov™ (so Hillard). 
Chrys. adds kaĝ’ éxdoryv yuepav to emphasize the present tense. 

THs w.) recalling 4? rots meoroîs. 

THis kais 818.] recalling 4° émeyv. rhv àA98e«av, the teach- 
ing which will make a xaAds dudkovos. 

mapyKkodovOnxas]| cf. 2 Ti 3°, combines the ideas of “ under- 
standing,” as frequently in Epictetus, with that of ‘practising 
perseveringly." 

7. tous 88 . . . uous] The myths which the false teachers 
are propagating, cf. 1* note; not necessarily to be identified 
with the teaching in !? supra. 

BeBndous] "*ineptas," Vulg. ; “ profanas,” O.L., Ambros. ; con- 
tributins nothing to eboeBeia. 

ypawdecs| such as old women tell to children (Plato, Ae. 
i. 350 È, worep vais ypador Tais rovs pudovs Aeyovaats), quite 
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unfit for strong young men who have to be trained to discipline 
themselves (26. ii. 377 A, mpórepov òè qois zpos Ta radia |) 
yupvacios xpaj.eÜa). 

yopvate| but you are full-grown, you have to be even your own 
trainer—perhaps with the thought “in my absence” (so Bengel) 
implied. Your training must be of your whole self, body and 
soul, not for health or a crown in the games, but for living a 
religious life. Dibelius quotes Isocr. ad Wicoclem, 10, obdéve 7àv 
doKyTaV ovre TpoTHKEL TO cpa yupvaley ws rots Baciredtor THY 
Véxyv éavrüv. Ps.-Isocr. ad Demonicum, 21, yópvate ocavróv 
TÓóvous Exovatots, O7«ws av Óvvi kal ToUs akovoiovs vropévev. This 
the eicé8ys would need ; cf. 2 Ti 312. For further very interesting 
illustrations see Wetstein. 

8. 4 cop. yupv.] “corporalis exercitatio," Vulg. The refer- 
ence is to effer: (i) ascetic discipline, the thought of 3 being 
still in his mind: you, too, will need discipline of the body, but 
it must be from a right motive, and only as a means to an end, 
for in itself it goes a very little way. On this interpretation the 
best comment is Col 220-23; or (ii) athletic discipline: an illustra- 
tion from the ordinary training in the gymnasium ; and the best 
comment is 1 Co 9?*?, This is the more probable, as the 
subject of * seems to have been dropped at 5, and it is supported 
by dywreopeba. 19, 

mpos 6Alyov] e.g. zpos phapròv orépavor (1 Co 9%) apés tyrefav 
(Lucian, AZacrob. 6, ot yvpvaatows . . . mpòs byretav ypwpevot). 

éwayy. éxouca x.7.À. | cf. Tit 1? evoeBeiav . . . Cwis. . . érny- 
ye^aro; Jas 1! 1 Jn 2%, Rev. 219, The saying may have 
been based on the Lord's own words, Lk 189? és où uù dod By 
moAXamAagtova éy TO KaLpG TOoUTQ kai èv TO aidve TG épxouévo. ov 
aiaviov, Cf, Lk 12) for the thought, but it has earlier Jewish 
analogies ; cf. Pirke Aboth iv. 2. * Who is rich? He that is con- 
tented with his lot: for it is said, Happy art thou in this world, 
and it shall be well with thee in the world to come.” True life 
lies in contentment (69), in the glad acceptance of our lot, in 
gratitude for God's common blessings, in the sense that all things 
are ours through union with Christ, 1 Co 322; cf. Chrys. ad loc., 
or Traherne's Meditations. 

9. mords ô Aóyos] probably the preceding verse, which is 
more stereotyped in form and wider in application than the 
Christian experience which supports it (ydp). 

méons]| cf. 115 note: here perhaps anticipating otp závrov 10 
as motos leads up to vworàv. Those who have faith have found 
this saying trustworthy, and it is worth all men's while to accept it. 

10. eis roôto] cf. 1 Co 9?*?7, Gea Lavre: living, and therefore 
able to give life now and hereafter ; cf. 323 note. 

ewrip (“ salvator,” Vulg. ; "salutaris," Ambros.) mávrov àyp., 
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perhaps, as giving them their life (“quia ex ipso et per ipsum 
vivunt," Ambros. ; cf. 615 £woyovotvros ta závra : Acts 1778) and 
protection from danger (Chrys. Bengel, “servat omnes”), but, 
much more deeply, as giving them the instincts that feel after Him 
(Acts 1727), and as longing for their full spiritual salvation (24). 

páMero moray] as completing their salvation, giving grace 
in response to their faith and in proportion to every need, and 
life to meet a daily dying; cf. 1 Co 1955 2 Cau ite 
difference of treatment lies not with God, but with men them- 
selves. He is always Father and Saviour; but they who trust 
Him as such and accept the revelation through His Son, know 
that He is such and gain a fuller life. Cf. Plut. dex. p. 683 A, 
Os mávrov piv Óvro. kowóv ávÜpómov carépa Tov Gedy, idious dé Torov- 
pevov éavrg Tos àpíarovs (Wetstein). Christians have to imitate 
the Divine method and proportion in their well-doing, Gal 61°, 
Phil 45. 

åywvigópeða] cf. 612, 1 Co 9%, 2 Ti 47. For the reading cf. 
Introd. p. xxxvii. 

àveBitópe0a] Cf. Ro 15%, 1 P 4, Heb 10% 13}; but the 
thought of persecution and reproach is not found in this Epistle, 
nor is it very appropriate to this context. 

ll. mapáyyeAAe] “ut fiant, 8i8acKxe quomodo fiant," Pelagius. 
rapayyéAAew does not occur in Titus, and is perhaps more suit- 
able to Timothy’s age—'*hand on my message." Contrast Ti 
215 (Ramsay, Expositor, 1910, p. 331). 

19. pydeis . . . karadpovetro] contrast Tit 215. It is perhaps 
a side hint to the Church, who would hear the Epistle read (6?!, 
cf. 1 Co 16!!, and Ign. Magnes. c. 3, buty Ó& mperer py avyxpàata: 
TH jÀutg. ToU émrkórov), but mainly advice to Timothy, so to act 
that none may be able to despise him. Cf. 2 Ti 2%. 

veórqros] used of grown-up military age, extending to the 
goth year; cf. Iren. c. Her. ii. 22, “ triginta annorum ætas prima 
indolis est juvenis et extenditur usque ad quadragesimum annum." 
For fuller illustration cf. Ramsay in Æxpositor, x910, p. 327, 
and Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. p. 110. 

TÓmog . . . Tav moray] not so much “a model for the faithful 
to follow” (rois morots, cf. 1 Th 17, 2 Th 3°, but also rumor rov 
roysviov, 1 Pet 53) as “a model of what the faithful are” (cf. 
Tit 27 r¥mov kaAQv épywv), which will make its appeal to all men 
(cf. 10. 15) and attract them to complete salvation (cf. 295). 

èv Aóyo, èv avactpopy] “in conversation " (preaching is dealt 
with in the next verse), ‘and all intercourse with others "; cf. 3)°, 
1 Pet 3^2. These give the sphere, the next three the qualities 
in which he is to be a model. 

èv mioter] Possibly “faith,” but more probably, owing to the 
context, ** fidelity," “trustworthiness.” Cf. Gal 5?? and the com- 
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bination dyvot mıorot avvówo, “true and upright advocates." 
Pap. Oxyr. 1. 41. 29 (ALM. s.v. àyvo«). 

èv áyve(a] purity of act and thought. The transition from 
ritual to moral purity had already been made by the Greeks; cf. 
the Inscription on the temple at Epidaurus : 


e ~ `N A 56 3 ~ »7 
ayvoy xpy vuoto Îvwðeos évros (ovra 
éupevat, ayvein © oTi $poveév 0010. 
Clem. Alex Saon V. T T3. 


Cf. the account of the early Christians given to Pliny, E. x. 97. 
“soliti essent . . . se sacramento obstringere ne furta, ne latrocinia 
(=dydry), ne adulteria ( = ayvece), committerent, ne fidem faller 
ent, ne depositum appellati abnegarent (= iore).” 

13. TH ávayvóce«] Ze. the public reading (cf. rats mpoaevxais, 
55, Acts 242), as in the Jewish synagogues (cf. Charles on Rev 1?) 
This would, with the O.T., include Apostolic letters (1 Th 5? 
Eph 3*, Col 416, Euseb. HZ. 4. 23), apocalypses (Mk 13), 
Rev 13; cf. Tert. pol. 39, “cogimur ad litterarum divinarum 
commemorationem si quid presentium temporum qualitas aut 
praemonere cogit aut recognoscere "), the memoirs of the Apostles 
or the writings of the prophets (Justin M. Apol. 1. 67). 

"póceye] This will include his own reading (cf. Tit 1?) and 
that of any official to whom it was deputed. It will imply— 

(a) A wise choice of the passages to be read: cf. Apost. 
Const. ii. 5 (infra). 

(2) Audible reading: cf. Apost. Canons, 19, dvayvworys 
kaÜu.oTácÓw eùýkoos. 

(c) A power of correct exposition: cf. 7). dvayv. . . . dunyr- 
ruKós, elðùs OTL eUayyeAio ToU TóTov épydcerar: Apost. Const. i. 5 
of the bishop: roàùs èv ávayvóogacw, iva Tas ypadas émipedAns 
épp.]vevg. 

Such supervision will necessarily imply previous private 
study; cf. Apost. Const. i. 5, kabelopevos évoov avaylvwoKeE TOV vópov, 
Tus BactXeovs, ToUs mpopytas k.T.k. | Hippol. Canons, 27, ‘Sol 
conspiciat matutino tempore scripturam super genua tua." Cf. 
ZEND 

For an interesting analogy, cf. Pap. Oxyr. ii. 531, from a 
father to his son, rois BuBAtots aov aùrò povoy Tpócoexe diAoAoyóv 
Kal ar abtav dvyow ees. 

TH mapak. Tfj Si8acx.| cf. Ro 127 and Tit 2), which shows 
that the teaching will include moral and doctrinal instruction. 

14. xapioparos] an individual capacity with external recog- 
nition. The gift of authority by the Society strengthens the 
individual's power and confidence: cf. 35. Here the gift com- 
bines the capacity to preach himself and the authority to control 
others. 
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eddi] cf. 1 Co 128,2 Corre 

Stà tpodyteias| Possibly “through” the gift of prophecy 
given to Timothy himself, which carried with it the lesser yapiopa 
(Pelag. Ambros.); but Timothy is never elsewhere treated as a 
prophet, hence, almost certainly, through the utterance of some 
prophet or prophets ; cf. 138. 

per ém@eoéws x.7..] This may well have been combined 
with the laying on of the Apostle’s hands, 2 Ti 19; but here stress 
is laid on the action of the presbyters, because Timothy has to 
exercise discipline over them (!3 517-25). They have themselves 
recognized your authority. 

When and where was this gift given? Either at Lystra on 
the first choice of Timothy as minister (so Hort, Christian 
Ecclesia, p. 187, and, more doubtfully, Ramsay, Expositor, 1910, 
p. 325), or at Ephesus when left there by St. Paul. The latter 
suits this context better. 

To what office? The laying on of the hands of the presby- 
ters would, if later usage is a guide, point to the presbyterate: 
cf. The Egyptian Ch. O. (Connolly, pp. 178, 179) ; but it might 
be to an '*overseership," a presbyter being associated sometimes 
with the bishops in the ordination of a bishop: cf. Wordsworth, 
Ministry of Grace, p. 167. For the very doubtful tradition that 
at Alexandria presbyters alone consecrated a bishop, wd. C. H. 
Turner, in Cambridge Medieval History, i. pp. 155-61. 

15. pedéral either ‘meditate upon” (A.V.); cf. Seneca, 
Ep. 16, “hoc quod liquet firmandum et altius cotidiana medi- 
tatione figendum est” (Wetstein), and Darwin’s advice to G. J. 
Romanes—‘ Always cultivate the habit of meditation.” 

Or, “practice”; cf. wederay réxvyy. Make this your “ pro- 
fession,” cf. 545 paréavovow: and for the whole verse, Epict. 
i. I. 25, Tadta det pererav Tots. pirocogoivtas, ravra Kal?’ jyépav 
ypádew, èv roro yvpváćeoða (Field, Of. Norvic. ad loc.). 

èv rovtots toi] an unusual phrase, picking up the duties and 
qualities enumerated above !? êv, èv, èv, èv, êv. Cf. Hor. 
Ep. 1. i. 11, “omnis in hoc sum,” ‘xpaxonn, cf. Phim E 
favourite word in Stoic writers of a pupil’s progress in philosophy. 
Bonhoffer, Æpict. p. 128. wâow: so that no one may despise 
ne 

16. émeye] Give heed to, keep an eye upon (cf. Lk 147, 
Acts 35) thy own life and the teaching which you (Qy. and 
others, cf 13) give. Cf. Acts 20:8 zpoaéyere éavrots Kat mavTe TO 
TOU VL). 

cocus] cf. 115 215 410, acavróv, cf. 1 Co g”. kal TOUS 
dxovovtas, cf. Jn 109 Ôe épo? av tes ( = morir) cioeAOn, auÜaerat 
(himself) kal eioeAevoerae kat éfeAevoerat Kat voiy evpnoe (for 


his sheep). 
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v. l-vi . 2. Advice to Timothy how to deal with various 
classes in the Church: older men and younger men (P, older 
and younger women (2), widows (3-16), presbyters (1775), slaves (61-?). 

‘Those who hear thee” (419) are now subdivided: there is 
no single line of division: it is partly age, partly official position 
in the Church, partly social status; but two thoughts are common 
to the section. (i) The respect due to all, as members of the 
Christian family: cf. $123 (rina), I! (OvrAfjs tius), 6! (maons 
vyuns). There must be honour paid to real need, to good service, 
to social position. The thought of the family is carried on from 
315 46 (where see notes): cf. Lk 8?! pimp pov kai &8ehdot pov 
obrol eio of Tov Aóyov ToU Oeod dkovovTes kai moroðvres: Jn 1976 27, 

(ii) The importance of winning respect among their pagan 
neighbours, cf. 57 8.14 61, Wetstein’s notes on the whole passage 
illustrating the various commands from Greek and Roman writers 
are most illuminating in this respect. 

Cf. Titus c. 2 throughout, which deals with the same problem 
from the point of view of the teaching to be given to each class. 


1, 9. Paraphrase. If you have to correct any, suit your 
correction to their age. Never sharply chide an older man, but 
appeal to him as you would to your own father; to younger men 
as to brothers ; older women treat as mothers ; younger women as 
sisters, with purity of thought and speech and deed. 

mpeoButépw] cf. Lev 19%? ** Thou shalt honour the face of the 
old man”; Ecclus 89 “Dishonour not a man in his old age” 
(but note the difference of motive), “for some of us also are 
waxing old." 

p emadyéns] cf. pù wAnwryy, 3°, Tit 17 note, and Hierocles 
ap. Stob. Flor. T. lxxix. 53, el tt mov yévowro wapapapravovtes, 
éravopOwreov pév, GAN od per emumdrnféws . . . kaÜdmep Hos mpòs 
rovs éAárrovas 1) igous moieiv, GAN’ òs perà zapakAgoéos (Field, Or. 
Norv. ad loc.). 

ôs watépa] cf. Plato, Legg. p. 879 C, tov 9 mpo€xovta etkoow 
jas éreow dppeva 1) OnAvY vopilwy ðs Tarépa 1) pytépa ieva- 
BeicOw. Aul. Gell. ii. 15, * majores natu a minoribus colebantur 
ad Deum prope et parentum vicem" (Wetstein). ‘One who has 
been familiar with the ordinary Greek usage in modern times 
can feel no doubt that these verses imply that Timothy should 
actually address men and women older than himself by the titles 
‘father’ and ‘mother,’ while he was advised to salute those 
who were approximately of the same age with himself as 
‘brother’ and ‘sister’” (Ramsay, Expositor, 1910, p. 326). 

2. ós pytépas| cf. Ro 1675? ** his mother and mine.” 

èy ndon raal cf. Mt 527%. Wetstein quotes no illustration 
of this command. 
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3-16. The care for widows, based on natural sympathy for 
suffering (rv evógpáv THs xypetas Kapuvov, Chrys. de Sacerd. i. 2), was 
characteristic of the Jews (cf. Ps 689, Dt 10!8 2417, Is 117, Lk 237) 
and carried on at once by the Christian Church (Acts 61, Jas 127 ; 
Ign. Smyrna. 6, with Lightfoot's note). They received of the 
alms of the Church (Justin M. Afol. i. 67), and were specially 
commended to the bishop's care (Ign. ad Polyc. 4). A common 
instinct drew them together, and they were grouped as a body 
(Acts 999: 4l zágat ai ynpac) occupied in deeds of kindness to the 
poor (/4.). At some time a formal list (karaAdyos, cf. 9; “ vidua- 
tus," Tert. de Virg. v. 9) was made of them, and there were two 
classes of them, one objects of honour and charity, the other 
active officials of the Church; cf. Eg. Ch. Order, pp. 180, 189; 
Hippol. Canons, 59, 157, and most fully for the later details; 
Test. Dom. N. 40-43 (with notes by Maclean and Cooper); 
Const. Apol. Wi. 1-3; St. Chrys. de Sacerdot. iii. 16 ; Dict. Christ. 
Antigg. s.v.; Wordsworth, Ministry of Grace, pp. 264-74. 

The exact status implied here is not clear. A formal list 
is assumed to exist (°): there is a danger that unworthy recipients 
of charity will be admitted, and the main purpose of the writer is 
to control applicants, to exclude rather than to include (+ $ 19): 
some have already been untrue to their ideal (1-159), These 
facts imply some lapse of time. On the other hand, there are 
more detailed regulations for the qualifications of a widow than 
there were for bishop or deacon, as if the order were not yet 
fully established ; and there is a more definite recommendation 
of second marriages than would have been likely in the 2nd 
century. It is also not clear whether two classes are implied 
here : (a) recipients of charity, not included in any list but dealt 
with as necessity arose (*9), and (7) active officials busied with 
deeds of kindness (15). This is possible, though we might expect 
such a distinction to have been more clearly marked at v.?. 

The care of widows would be required very early, and all 
that is laid down here would be possible in a church that had 
been founded for ten years. 

Paraphrase. In dealing with widows, distinguish between 
those who have any to support them and those who have not. To 
the last give official recognition and support; but if any have 
children or grandchildren, let these learn their first lessons in 
true piety by respect for their own family, and make due return 
to their forbears, for this 1s acceptable in God's sight. But one 
who is really a widow and kft entirely alone in the world has 
only God to trust in, and remains constant in her prayers and 
supplications evening and morning : whereas a widow who lives 
a life of pleasure and self-indulgence is no better than a living 
carnose, Mand on to them these instructions, that none of them 
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may be liable to censure. But any Christian who makes no 
provision for his own kith and kin, especially those who live 
under his own roof, thereby gives the lie to the Christian faith 
and is worse than his heathen neighbours. 

There is another distinction to be made. You must have an 
official list for widows in the service of the Church, and no one 
should be put on this list unless she is at least sixty years old, 
and has proved herself faithful to her husband : she must be one 
of whom her neighbours speak well for her kind actions, if she 
has brought up children carefully, if she has shown hospitality to 
strangers, if she has with her own hands washed the feet of God's 
people on their travels, if she has relieved those in trouble—in a 
word, if she has at all times thrown her whole heart into good 
deeds. 

But do not put on your list of widows any one younger than 
sixty. For such, whenever they chafe and fret against the re- 
strictions which their allegiance to Christ involves, wish to marry 
and so expose themselves to censure as being untrue to their first 
devotion to Him. Nay, more than that, they also train them- 
selves to be nothing better than idlers, as they gad about from 
house to house: yes, not only idlers but gossips and busybodies, 
thattering about things on which it is better to be silent. It is 
my wish therefore that younger women should marry, bear 
children, rule their households, and so give no occasion to any 
enemy to abuse the Church. For, short as the time has been, 
yet some have already turned aside from their allegiance to 
Christ to be followers of Satan. 

One word more. If any such woman has any widows in her 
household, she should, as I have already said about men, support 
them herself and not let the expense fall on the Church funds: 
they are needed for the support of those who are widows in the 
fullest sense, with no one to support them. 

Parry suggests a possible displacement of the text and would 
arrange the verses in this order: 3 4-8 7-569 This would be 
more natural, but 1s scarcely necessary. 

3. tipa] * Show due respect and honour to” (cf. vv. ? and 
6') Such respect would include (a) sustenance when needed. 
Cf. 17, Mt 1546; and Wohlenberg aptly quotes Hom. ZZ 12. 310. 
Traixe, tin Ò) vee TerqujpeoÜa pára edpy Te kpéaoív T HOE 
mrELOLS OETAETOL ; 

(^) Perhaps also a special seat in the meetings and rank in 
the Church hierarchy; cf. Origen, zz Joannem, ii. p. 412 (Lom- 
matzsch), ý karaňeyopévņ eis ékkAatiaovucv Tiny xýpa. Concil, 
Laodic. Canon 11, at mpoxabypévac: but it must not be limited 
to these. Respect would be equally due to widows not supported 
by the Church, cf.*; cf. Hippol. Canons, 59, “ Viduis propter 
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copiosas orationes, infirmorum curam et frequens jejunium 
preecipuus honor tribuatur." 

Tag óvres] in contrast to (a) any who have friends who 
can support them *; (2) any who live self-indulgent lives, who 
deserve neither support nor respect 5. 

4. edceBetv] “pie tractare " (Ambros.) rarely applied to human 
beings, though e?o€B eua was used of loyalty to the Emperor (cf. 2? 
note, and vid. A.M. s.v.) : here mp@rov suggests deeper lessons to 
be learnt afterwards. Let them learn their first lessons in etoeBeta 
in their treatment of their own parents : then they will know how 
to reverence God's family (cf. 3!5, supra |} ?) and God Himself; 
cf. note on S 

pavOaverwoav| what is the nominative? Possibly ‘‘such 
widows” making return to their forbears by due treatment of 
their own children or grandchildren (Chrys. Thdt. Pelag. Holtz- 
mann, Wohlenberg), but more probably “‘such children and 
grandchildren” as réxva ù éxyova lead up more naturally to rots 
mpoyovots, and this gives a better antithesis to v.5, and is more in 
accordance with the whole drift of the paragraph which is 2 bout 
the support of widows rather than their duties (so Theod.-Mops. 
Bengel, Liddon, von Soden). For the sense of this filial duty 
in the pagan world, cf. Eur. Or. 462-69, 75A. in Aul. 1228; 
Demosth. c. Avistog. 1, èyè yàp amio Tov kai Ocots éxÓÜpóv, où povoy 
avOpwros, vimroAauDBaveo tov TOV yovewy djgeAobtvra, and other 
illustrations in Wetstein. 

dpotBds| The plural is common (even when speaking of one 
person; cf. Eur. Or. Lc. áàméóok popas ob kads); cf. Lrscr. 
Cagnat. iv. 293, ll. 39, KouiCopevos TOv evepyertav á&ias Tas aporBas 
(ALAL s.v.). 

5. xoi pepovopgévq] cf. 4 Mac 1610 5 moAvzaus kai KadAirats 
yur” xnpa kai povy ToAVOpyvos. 

rats Seroeow] fhe prayers, r.e. those at the meetings of the 
Church (cf. Lk 237 5 otx adicraro darò ToU iepoU vnotetats Kat 
denoeat Aarpevovga), or those prescribed for widows to say in 
private. Hymns of praise for widows to say at night and at 
dawn are given in full in Zest. Dom. N. c. 43. 

6. eraraAóca] probably akin to omdw, to suck down, hence 
to live luxuriously, self-indulgently, often combined with tpudar: 
cf. Jas 55, Ezek 1619 èv tAyjopovy áprov kai èv evOyvia éamTardAov 
abri] kai ai Üvyarépes aŭùrs: Prov 297! karaazaraAav. Hermas, 
Sim. vi. 1; Barn. x. 3; Ps.-Chrys. de faa, ix. 277 E, 0 omara- 
Aia 9s éketros of Dives in Lk 1619, For these and other illustra- 
tions, cf. Hort on Jas. vòi sup. and Add. Note, p. 107. Vulg. 
' quz in deliciis est”; Th.-Mops. “‘solis epulis et deliciis vacare 
properans.” 

Lôra réðvnre] possibly suggested by Lk 15?t vexpós 7v xai 
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enoe (Resch), but the thought is common; cf. Rev 3! ovopa 
eyes ott hs kal vexpos ef: Hermas, Sim. vi. C. 2, Tov TowvTov Ù 
twh) Oavards éorw: Juv. viii. 85, “ Dignus morte perit, cœnet licet 
ostrea centum Gaurana”; Cic. ad Att. xii. 2, “ Homini non recta 
sed voluptaria querenti nonne BeBiwrar?” (cf. Wetstein for other 
illustrations). So Dante sees in hell the soul of Friar Alberigo 
whose body is still on earth (Zzf. xxxill.). 

8. ci é tıs . . . où mpovoet]. This command takes up again 
the command of *, showing that the duty of children or grand- 
children was part of a general law of Christian duty. It may 
include the duty of a Christian providing for his widow and 
children in case of his death (so Hofmann and Wohlenberg ; cf. 
Judith 87 and the requirement of Jewish Law, that a husband 
should always so provide for his widow at the time of marriage, 
vid. Jewish Encyclopedia, s.v. Ketubah), but it cannot be limited to 
that. There is an interesting analogy to this argument in Philo, 
de Decalogo, 8 23, who argues that men who neglect their parents 
are worse than storks, who show «$cef9eía (cf. supra) towards 
them and provide for them in their old age; and he concludes 
dpnyavoy  eüceeic0n. tov åóparov tro TOv eis rovs éudavels kai 
éyyvs ovtas ácefosvrov. 

oiketov, probably a narrower circle than idfwy (for padiora 
cf. 41*, Gal 619), his relations, and especially any who are still 
members of his household ; but the two may refer to the same 
persons, those who are his own kin and most closely intimate 
with him (Æxpositor, Jan. 1922). 

Thy wiotw prqrac (cf. Tit 119, he has been untrue to the 
Christian faith, which requires honour for parents as part of the 
Christian duty. 

àmicrou xeípev] (a) Because unbelievers perform the duty; 
cf. Eur. Fragm. 852 (Nauck): 


0gTis 0€ TH $icavre py vuv Gere 
pý pot yévovro entre cvvOitys Ocots 

255 , , 4 Li 
pyr èv Gadaoon kowómrAovv a TéAXot a kádos. 


(6) Because he has not only the law of nature but the law of 
Christ to guide him, cf. Gal 6? 19, For similar appeal to heathen 
morality, cf. Ro 214 1 Co 5}, Phil 48; and for the same a fortiori 
argument, Jn 19! 

9. xatadeyéoOw (am. Aey. in N.T.) placed on a list of those 
who were pledged (cf. ator, !?) to life-long widowhood. 

érüv é£Qkovra] when the desire for marriage !? would have 
passed ; the age fixed by Plato for men and women to become 
priests and priestesses in his ideal state (Zazes, p. 759 D), and 
regarded by Orientals as the time for retiring from the world for 
quiet contemplation (Ramsay, Expositor, 1910, p. 439). 
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10. évds ávàpós yuv] cf. 3? note. The arguments for trans- 
lating ** married. only once” are stronger in this case, because of 
the dislike of ‘‘nuptize secunde" and the praise of the **univira " 
or “virginea ” both in the Jewish (Judith 1622, Lk 286) and in 
the heathen world (cf. Tert. ad Uxor. i. c. 6, De Monog. c. 17, 
and illustrations in Wetstein). Yet the permission to remarry !! 
points the other way; the writer would scarcely exclude from 
the official list a widow who on his advice had remarried and 
again become a widow. Hence “faithful to one man” remains 
possible. So Thd.-Mops. Thdt. rò cudpdvws èv yapw [how 
vouoÜereé: Ramsay and many modern Commentators. 

érexvotpopyaev| “vel suos vel alienos” (Bengel); the context 
(épy. Kad. paptup.) suggests something that goes beyond the 
duties of her own home; and Church widows later had the 
charge of orphans, Herm. Aand. vii. There may be implied— 
if she has not exposed her children, but brought them up 
(Hillard). 

éfevoddxnoev| cf. 3? duAóÉevov, note, Acts 1615, Heb 13. 
Chrys. ad loc. ws abróv dexopevn tov Xpicrov. 

el dyiwy móðas &vujev] cf. 1 S 2541, Lk 744, Jn 13H. 

et. . . émqkoloU0qoev] “If she has followed up thoroughly 
(èri) every good work,” summing up the preceding and expand- 
ing it to include all good tasks (épyw dya06), not merely those 
that stand out in the eyes of the world (épyois xaAots). Cf. Plato, 
Rep. 370 B, dvayxn tov mpárrovra TO mparropévw érakaAovÜév py 
èv mapépyov uépe. (Wohlenberg), and illustrations from the papyri, 
ap. M.M. s.v. There may also be the new point—“‘if she has 
helped in the good works which others have begun" (Liddon), 
but this would probably have been more clearly expressed. 

kaTagtpyvidowar (arag Aey., but cf. orpyvav, Rev 18? ; arpyvos, 
Rev 18°, 2 K 1978 used of the Assyrian king, rò orpfvós cov 
aveBn év rots wat pov), to grow physically restless and so restive 
against the limitations of Christian widowhood; Apost. Const. 
II. I, mpodace: Tov py SvvacGac kparetv Tis åK HNS. 

12. xpipa] liable to severe judgment, Ze. primarily of men 
(cf. 14), though the thought of the divine judgment lies in the 
background, cf. 24; Apost. Const. ii. 1, Aóyov $$é£e TO co. 

Thy TpweTyv miotw (cf. Rev 24 rjv àyáryv tHY mpwryny, 25 rà 
mpara epya), the original impulse of faith which led her to join the 
widows ; or more exactly “ the first troth” or “ promise of allegi- 
ance" made when she joined, Tiv ovvO Ky A€yei, Chrys. " primam 
fidem susceptze viduitatis," Tert. de Monog. 13. Or. THY éavrys 
érayyeAcav otk épvdAuge, post. Const. ii. 1 (cc. 1-3 are an 
expansion and interesting later comment on this section). Cf. 
Ps 14* 6 óuvvev TO mÀàņoíov abro) xai ox áÜerov. 

13. dpyat pavOdvovor.| ‘they learn to be idle,” an unusual 
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construction, but found in the technical phrase of learning a 
profession ; cf. mada r7s pavÜdvew, tarpós pavÜavew, Chrys. vil. 
p. 699 A, ix. p. 259 B (l'ield, Otium Norvic. ad loc). Hence it is 
unnecessary to suppose that «tva. has dropped out of the text 
(Blass, /V.7: Gr. § 73), or to conjecture AavOavovor (Hitzig). 

pavOdvouor] cf. 2 Ti 37 wavrore pavÜávovra, and contrast 
sup. 211 èv qovxia pavÜavéro. 

14. vewrépas| £e. xýpas |}, *juvenculas viduas," Tert. òi 
sup.; though, perhaps, not limited to them (von Soden), cf. 
Wit 20°. 

oixodecnotew] “The application of the word to a wife implies 
the new and improved position which was secured to women by 
the Gospel” (Liddon), but oikoóészowa is found in Plutarch and 
other non-Christian writers. 

TÔ àvrikeukévo] Any human opponent of the Gospel, anxious 
to use a scandal as a means of discrediting the Church (cf. 37 6!, 
Tit 25:8, 1 Co 169); or perhaps “ Ze Adversary,” i.e. Satan, as 
in (Philo) Bibl. Ant. xlv. 6, the human adversary being thought 
of as his agent. 

15. 584] cf. oro raxéos, Gal 19; éferpám 00v, cf. 19, turned 
out of the true path (cf. the “Two Ways”) from following the 
true leader (Mt 16% ef ris OéAer ómnia pov bety) to follow false 
teachers (Acts 20% rot åmoorâv rovs pabytas óm/a c avróv), nay, 
the great opponent himself, ze. by second marriage after the 
promise of perpetual widowhood; or by such lives as those 
described in !3, cf. 2 Ti 39. 

16. ci tus mw] The general principle (cf. * and 8) is re- 
asserted and applied to women, who have just been thought of as 
managing households (#4). Such a woman may have a widowed 
mother, or grandmother, or daughter, or even servant in her 
house. 

17-25. Discipline over presbyters. 

(a) Reward for faithful work, 1% 18. 25, 
(0) Censure for faults; 22: a. 
Personal digression, ?3, 

Cf. Apost. Const. ii. 6 sqq. Apost. Canon 74, 75 for later 
expansion of these rules ; and for the spirit in which the discipline 
was exercised, cf. Tert. Apol. 39, “judicatur magno cum pondere, 
ut apud certos de Dei conspectu, summumque futuri judicii 
przejudicium est.” 

Paraphrase. Let such presbyters as have presided well be 
treated by the Church as deserving of yet greater honour and 
more ample support, especialy those who take pains with 
preaching and teaching, for Scripture lays down the definite 
command, “Thou shalt not muzzle an ox when treading out 
corn,” and the Lord Himself has said, “ The labourer is worthy 
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of his wages." If an accusation is brought against any presbyter, 
refuse to listen to it unless it is supported by two or three 
witnesses. But those presbyters who are proved guilty rebuke 
before all, that the rest may fear to imitate them. When you 
act as judge, keep before yourself the thought of the last judg- 
ment, of God, of Jesus Christ, of the chosen angels; and care- 
fully observe these rules, never making up your mind beforehand, 
never acting out of favouritism. If you have passed censure on 
any one, do not be over hasty in remitting the penalty; do not 
let your own good name be soiled by contact with the sins of 
others; keep your own life pure and untarnished. You have 
done so hitherto and have with that view abstained from wine, 
but I would advise you no longer to keep this rule; take wine 
sparingly, as your digestion is weak and you are so often ill. 
Such weakness may impair your judgment. In your decisions 
as judge you will need careful patience ; in some cases, no doubt, 
the sins are patent to everybody and lead you by the hand to a 
decision, but in others they only appear after investigation. In 
the same way excellent actions are, as a rule, patent to everybody, 
and those that are not cannot in the end remain hidden. 

17. mpeoBurépa]} not of age, but of official position : appar- 
ently the same as that of the émíokomos, cf. 3? (dudaxrixov) 35 
( y poig Táq.evov). 

dnis Tips] in the widest sense ‘honour,” “respect” 
(* note, 61; cf. Didache, 4, ruujo «s abrov às kvptov: Apost, Const. 
li, 28, rudv da TOV mpoearórov kúpiov Tov Ücóv) ; but such respect 
has to show itself through material support from the offerings of 
the faithful; cf. Apost. Ch. Order, 12, Tuijoets abróv . . . èk ro 
móvov TOV xepüv cov: hence óvrAgs may be quite literal, twice 
the amount of firstfruits (cf. Didache, c. 13) that is given to 
others, perhaps especially twice that given to widows (3:16, cf, 
Apost. Const. ii. 28, dcov Ò éxáa ry Tov mpeoßurlwv didorat, Surdodv 
dddaGw Tots dtakdvois . . . róre ÔÈ mperBurepas . . . ÓvrAi] xai 
abrots dpopilécbw 1) potpa . . . Exdotw odv áfwopart of Aaixol Tijv 
mpoc)kovgav Tiv veuerogav Tois Sdpmace Kal Tjj karà Tov Biov 
évtpory). Cf. Wetstein for illustrations of double pay given to 
soldiers who had done good service. 

oi komtüvres] distinguishes those presbyters who teach from 
those who only preside; or, perhaps, those who take special 
pains from those who do not; cf. II 2$. 

18. Body x.7.A.] Dt 254, quoted by St. Paul in 1 Co 9*. 

á£vos x.7.A.] Lk 107. The analogy of 1 Co 99-4 otrw xai 6 
Kýpros overage, makes it clear that this is quoted not as a well. 
known proverb, but as a saying of the Lord. As such it might 
be known to the writer orally, or possibly in the Lucan copy of 
Q (rod pood, Lk. ; but rs rpo$3s, Mt.). In the latter case it 
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might be included under the introductory phrase 7) ypa¢y, and 
would be the earliest instance of the Lord's words being quoted 
as “Scripture.” 

19. émi $60 . . . paptópwvj The words were omitted in some 
MSS known to Jerome, but in no extant MS, and are necessary 
to the context. Perhaps ‘‘ Do not let an accusation be brought 
before you in private, unless two or three witnesses are present 
with you to hear it” (Holtzmann, Wohlenberg, cf. Apost. Canon 
74, €míokomov karwyopuÜévra. éri vwt mapa á&iomiarov àvÜpomav 
kadetcbat aùròv àvá&ykowov), where the trial follows: but more 
probably it refers to the actual trial, a short phrase equivalent to 
éri atoparos Ovo k.r.À., “unless two or three support the charge 
with their evidence "—the rule of Jewish law (Dt 19!°) taken up 
by our Lord (Mt 1816), by St. Paul (2 Co 13?), and later applied 
to a charge against an érískoros, Apost. Canon 75, which limits 
the witnesses to orthodox Christians, eis paptupiav tH kar 
èmiokórov aiperixoy py mpowdéxer hat, GAAG pydé zw TOv Eva. povov. 

20. tos ápaprávovras] perhaps ‘‘ those who persist in sin " 
(present partic.), cf. Tit 34. The context limits this and závrov 
and ot Aovro( to presbyters. 

21. Cf. II 4!, 1 Th 3. The appeal is to the thought of 
those who will take part in the final judgment (Mt 25?!), with 
the double suggestion—(a) Judge, as one who has to represent 
on earth the Divine Judge in heaven, cf. Mt 1818, and Tertullian, 
Apol. 39, quoted on p. 61. (2) Judge, as one who will have him- 
self to be judged for his actions as judge. 

tav ékÀ. áyy.] cf. Odes of Solomon, 4. 8, “the elect arch- 
angels.” Test. XII. Patr. Levi 19, paprus stl kvpios xai 
paptupes of dyyeXot atrov: 4 Esdr 1699 ** quomodo abscondetis 
peccata vestra coram Deo et angelis ejus." They are “elect” 
in contrast to the fallen angels ; but the main thought is * chosen 
to share in the judgment”; cf. Charles, Rev 1419, and rév éxAex- 
roy èv ‘Poun GwacrOv, OGIS. 4999? (M. M. s.v). 

22. xetpas émvridev] Ærlher “ordain no one hastily " : the need 
of discipline over presbyters suggests the importance of great 
care at ordination to prevent subsequent troubles: he must be 
careful to keep his hands quite clean, to allow no suspicion of 
favouritism or of condoning evil, lest he be tarred with the brush 
of others’ sins. An interesting expansion of this will be found 
in Chrys. de Sacerd. iv. 374-78. ‘This is supported by 3!? and 
the use of yetpas émiriGevat in the N.T. (so all the Greek commen- 
‘ators, von Soden), but it is not very appropriate to the context. 


! Wetstein quotes, to illustrate the thought, Isocrates, ad Demonic, 8 38, 
els ápxij» xatacTabels wndéve xp rovnpw mpós Tas dtorkijoers* Qv yap av éKxeivos 
&uáprot, col ràs alrlas avabyoovow. Hor. E. i. 18. 77, ** Qualem commendes 
etiam atque etiam aspice, ne mox Incutiant aliena tibi peccata pudorem." 
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Or, more probably, after you have passed judgment, do not be 
hasty in revoking it and receiving the offender back again into 
communion ; cf. fas 555, 2 Co 2911, This was done later by laying 
on of hands; cf. Cyprian, Zp. 74. § 12, “hos enim oportet cum 
redeunt acta paenitentia per manus impositionem solam recipi.” 
Eusebius, 77.2. vii. 2 (who speaks of it as a maXatov éfos for 
receiving heretics into the Church); Apost. Const. i. 18 (of any 
penitent) yepoernoas abrov éa Aovroy elvat év TH motpviw, 12. 41 
and 43. This suits better the context, which is one of discipline, 
and also the following command against being implicated in the 
sins of others; cf. De Aleatoribus, S 1, “ salutari doctrina admone- 
mur ne, dum delinquentibus adsidue ignoscimus, ipsi cum eis 
pariter torqueamur” (so Hammond, Ellicott, Hort (Christian 
Ecclesia, p. 214), Chase (Confirmation in the Apostolic Age, 
p. 65), Holtzmann). 

23. &yvóv] of personal purity; cf. 4!? 5%, with perhaps a 
wider reference, free from all contact with evil and the sins of 
others ; cf. Apost. Const. M. 17. 

ó8pomoreiv] here only in N.T., but Dan 1!? (LXX); and in 
classical authors, cf. Harrison, p. 165. This suggests that Timothy 
had adopted the rule of entire abstinence from wine, whether for 
example's sake or from ascetic reasons; cf. Dan 1!?; Philo, de 
Vit. C., p. 477 of the Therapeuta. Similar advice is given for 
the bishop in Zest, D. N. cc. 22 and 31 ; also ch Mpict meer, 
21, and Hillard aptly quotes G. Herbert, A Priest to the Temple, 
c. x. “ It may be added, not for emboldening the unruly but for 
the comfort of the weak, that not only sickness breaks the 
obligations of fasting, but also sickliness. For it is as unnatural 
to do anything that leads me toa sickness to which I am inclined, 
as not to get out of that sickness when I am in it, by any diet.” 

Stà Tov oTdpaxov] cf. Libanius, Æ. 1578, rémrwxe xai puiv ó 
TTOMAXOS Tals a wéxeaw vopozoatats (Wetstein). 

24, 25 return to the main subject, emphasizing the need of 
careful examination both for praise and for censure.  mpo89oí, 
in the sight of all, cf. Heb 7!* ; mpodyoucar, cf. 118 note ; E. Barn. 
4. 12, éày 7 à yaÜos, 1) Stxarovivyn avro mponyjoerat abróv: àv y) Tov- 
npos, ó polos Ts Tovypias éumpooÜcv adTov. — kpiaw, i.e. primarily 
Timothy's judgment, but the thought of the Divine judgment 
lies behind (cf. Tert. 490. Lc p. 61, and the Agraphon, i9ov 
avOpwros kat TO Epyov avrov: Resch, Agrapha, pp. 133, 265, 293). 

25. rà addws éxovra] Ze. not mpodyAa. They cannot in the 
end be hidden, and you will be able to honour them adequately. 
rà épya rà kaAdá recalls «aAos !' but goes beyond that instance. 


vi. 1, 2. The relation of slaves to their masters. 
Paraphrase. This duty of proper respect holds good also 
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of the relation of slaves to their masters. Some slaves will have 
heathen masters who make their life a burden to them; yet 
teach them to show all respect to such, lest the name of God and 
our teaching should be brought into disrepute. Others will have 
Christian masters: let such not fail in due respect, on the pretext 
that Christianity treats them and their masters as brothers; nay, 
let them serve them all the better on the very ground that those 
who share the good service are Christians and so dear to them- 
selves. 

Cf. 1 Co 7%, Eph 65, Col 322, Philem 1017, Tit 2% 10. 1 P 
218-25 (perhaps known to our author). Didache, 4. 11; Ign. ad 
Polyc. 4 (apparently based on this—4AAà py dé abroli dyciovcbwcar, 
GAN’ eis dd€av eod rréov GovAevérocav). Eg. C.O. p. 148; Hipp. 
Canon 63; Can. Apost. 81; Apost. Const. iv. 12, viii. 31. 

The treatment here points to an early date. No question is 
raised about using Church funds for emancipation (as in Ignatius), 
or of the relation of a slave who was to be baptized (Eg. C.O. ; 
Hipp. Can. ; Ap. Const.) or to be ordained (Can. Apost.) to his 
master. The writer has only to deal with the danger of Christian 
liberty and brotherhood being abused; cf. 2? note, Gal 328, 
1 Co 11716, and especially 1 P 21118 (with Hort’s notes). He 
meets it by laying stress on the respect due to all social positions 
(cf. 58 17, 1 P 217 závras teyunoare), and on the higher law of love 
which binds Christians; cf. Gal 513 dca rìs dyámws Sovdevere 
adAyAos. The treatment falls in with the growth in the best 
heathen thought of the duty of a better treatment of slaves by 
their masters; Seneca, Æ. 47, ^ unus omnium parens mundus est ” 
(= ori ddeAdoi ciot).  Epict. i. 13, ovx àvé£y ToU à0cA oU Tod cavTod 
Os éxer tov Ala mpóyovov: cf. Dill. Roman Society from Nero, p. 
117; Harnack, Expansion of Christianity, i. pp. 208-11 (Eng. 
tr.): and of the power of slaves to confer not only service and 
duty, but freewill benefits upon their masters, Seneca, De Benefic. 
lii. 18-22. 


1l. ómó Loyóv] perhaps not applied here to all slaves, but only 
to such as being under heathen masters feel their slavery as a 
yoke: cf. 1 P 218; Apost. Const. iv. 12; Hippol. Can. 63, “si est 
heri idololatra servus." 

iva pij TÒ övopa «.7.A.| from Is 525 (of the heathen), quoted 
by St. Paul, Ro 2%. Notice the higher effect of such conduct 
in Tit 219 tva rjv didacKkadiay koap aw. 

2. or à8. cisi: the reason for karadpoveirocav, not for a] 
karag.: cf. Prov 237? uy xatadpove: Ore yeynpakév aov ý prp. 

Om. . . . dvtTiAapBavdpevoc] The punctuation of these words 
and the exact reference of each word are uncertain, but the 
balance of the sentence seems to show that dre mioroi eioc takes 
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up meorovs and is parallel to ort ddeAgot «iot, and therefore must 
refer to the masters ; and this probably carries with it the rest of 
the sentence, “because the masters who receive the benefit of 
their better service are believers and beloved.” But W.-H. 
(mg.) punctuate dAAa paddov OovAevérocav, Or. sioTO( clot Kal 
dyamnrot, ot THs evepyertas üvriA, (“but let the slaves, who take 
part in the benefit, serve all the better because the masters are 
believers and beloved ”), and Wohlenberg punctuates aAAa padAAor 
OovAevérocav Ort T Tol eigt, kai dyaTNTOL oi THS €vepyeatas avTiAap- 
Bavopevor (“let those who have believing masters not despise 
them because they themselves are in Christ brothers to their 
masters; but let them serve all the better because their masters 
are believers, and those who take part in conferring kindness 
(as they would do by serving better) are always beloved "); but 
this destroys the parallelism between ore adeAdot eioi and ore 
TLOTOL €lGt. 

ávrNapgavópevov] taking part in. It might either be “taking 
part in conferring” or “taking part in receiving” (cf. Mart. Polyr. 
15, evwdias üvreAa9óp.«0a), and this suits the context best. 

Ths evepyeotas] possibly “ the divine evepyecia,” “ the unspeak- 
able gift” of 2 Co 915 * those who share the blessing of redemp- 
tion.” Cf. Clem. Alex. Protrept. 111. 1, dpe tiv Üciav evepyeatayv : 
112. I, 6 duddoxados ó rAnpwoas rà mavra ... Syprovpyia, cwrypta, 
evepyeoia, vowolecia: Liturg. Jacobi af. Brightman, Z. Æ. and W., 
p. 41, IgcoÜv Xpiorov cwrypa kai Avtpwrny Kat evepyeryv. Com- 
pare the frequent application of it in the Papyri to the evepyeota 
of an Emperor to his people (M.M. s.v.) ; and for the ground of 
the appeal 1 P 37 dzovéuovres timny ws kai avykXypovóp.ot xápvros 
Cwins. 

Perhaps more probably ‘‘the human kindness,” not of the 
masters (Chrys. Thdt. Pelagius, von Soden, Dibelius)—as this is 
scarcely implied in the context—but of the slaves as shown by 
their better service (Hofmann, Wohlenberg, Field, etc.). Seneca, 
in a noble passage, de Beneficits, ii. 18-21, discusses the 
question whether a slave can confer a beneficium on a master, 
and decides that he can: “quidquid est quod servilis officii 
formulam excedit, quod non ex imperio sed ex voluntate præ- 
statur, beneficium est." "The Christian writer assumes it without 
discussion. Yet even if this is the central meaning, the thought 
of the divine edepyeotu may lie in the background: cf. Æp. Diogn. 
x. 6, doris... êv © Kpeigowy oTi érepov TOv. éAarrovpéroi 
ebepyereiv éÜéAe, . . . Beds yiverar Tov Aau[Javóvrov, otros pipyTys 
€or: Ceov. 

dyamnroi| they share their faith and have become beloved— 
no longer feared —by themselves: perhaps also with the sugges- 
tion * beloved of God." 
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3-21. Conclusion, Final warning and exhortation, returning 
to the thought and often to the very words of 18-2 ; but there the 
stress was on the character of the teaching, here on the character 
of the teachers. Two contrasts underlie the whole: (a) The 
faithful and unfaithful teacher: the latter loving novelty and con- 
troversy, with his eye set on material gain ; the former pursuing 
spiritual aims, loyal to the teaching he has received, with his 
eye set on the coming of the Lord and on the life eternal. (4) 
The true and false attitude to riches: the desire for wealth, the 
source of all evil and the ruin of teachers; the true use of wealth 
leading to a wealth of good deeds here and eternal life hereafter. 

The “words of the Lord Jesus Christ”? form the standard 
for the teaching, and His words about contentment and the 
danger of the desire of riches (Mt 67434, Mk 102925, Lk 1215-21 
1619-31) may lie at the back of the second contrast, though there 
is not sufficient verbal similarity to prove a literary dependence. 


3-10. Paraphrase. I go back to the warning with which I 
began. Ifany teacher sets himself up to teach novel doctrines and 
does not loyally adhere to sound words—I mean words that come 
from the Lord Jesus Christ Himself—and to the teaching which is 
true to real religion, such an one's head has been turned: he has 
no real knowledge: he is like a delirious patient feverishly excited 
over this small point and that, fighting with words as his only 
weapons; and the result is envy, strife, abuse of other teachers, 
ill-natured suspicions, incessant friction between men whose minds 
have been confused and who have been deprived of the truth 
they once knew ; they have come to think of religion wholly as a 
source of gain. Aye, and religion zs a source of true gain, it 
combined with a contented spirit: and we ought to be contented, 
for we can carry nothing with us when we leave the world, and that 
is why we brought nothing with us when we came into it. Nay, if 
we have food for our lifetime and a shelter and clothing,that will be 
enough for us. Whereas those who set their heart on becoming rich 
fall into temptations, into dangerous positions, into many desires 
which are foolish and worse than foolish, fatal, for they lead men to 
shipwreck and plunge them into death and destruction. For the 
love of money is proverbially the root from which the whole host 
of evils springs: and already some teachers through their craving 
for money have wandered from the safe path of the faith and have 
fallen pierced through with many a pang and many a sorrow. 

3. érepodt8.| 1? note. mpocépxerac applies himself to ; cf. Epict. 
iv. I I. 24, poc eAÓetv deAocodia (Dibelius); but the present tense 
implies constant application and approach to the words of a living 
and speaking master, and for one already a teacher some word 
denoting “abiding in” would be more natural. Hence Bentley 
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conj. mpooéyee from 14, and Tischendorf reads mpoo€yxerat; cf. 
Introd. p. xxxvii. Was the original reading wpocéyet rois ? 

Tots ToU kuptov] possibly the teaching about the Lord, cf. II 18, 
but more probably ‘‘ the teaching of the Lord." "There is possibly 
an allusion to some collection of His sayings, cf. 518 note, 
Acts 20%. 

Teró$orac] 3$ note. — vocóv suggested by tyaty. Aðyor: he is not 
yet dead (59) but is in a dangerous state, on the way to death 9; 
cf. Plut. de Laud. propr. p. 546 f. rots wept ddgav vorotar (Wetstein), 
Chrys. de Sacerd. iv. 3, órav mepi ddypata voon 9) Yvy rà vóOo. 
{nrycets, cf. 1* note. Aoyopaxias (cf. II 215) hair-splitting— fights 
in which words are the weapons and perhaps also the object; 
there is no reality behind them. 

èt dy yiverar| for the singular cf. 1%, II 218; Moulton, Gr. i. 
p.58. Fora similar formula cf. Didache, c. 3, $8 2. 3. 4. 5, êk yap 
TovTwy ámàüvrov yevva@vTat Povor . . . poryetar . . . eidwAoAaTpia 

. kAozat . . . BAacdnptat, which suggests that we should here 
read yevvarae or yerróvrat with D d g m 9? 

Braopypiat] not here of God, but of their rival teachers. tov. 
movynpat, cf. Ecclus 374 vrovota movypà brio bynve dtavotas abrüv. 

5. ScarrapatpuBai| (*conflictationes," Vulg.) persistent col- 
lisions; cf. Polyb. ii. p. 172, rà prey otv karà Kapyndovious Kat 
“‘Pwpatovs èv vroyats Hv mpos àÀAx)Xovs kat zaparpuats. 

$140. tov voüv] cf. II 35, Tit 115; mopiopóv, cf. 517-18, II 26, 
Tit 111, and (Wetstein) Seneca, E. 108, “qui philosophiam velut 
aliquod artificium venale didicerunt." All the following truths 
can be illustrated almost verbally from classical writers (cf. 
Wetstein throughout), and they suggest a conscious modelling 
on the best Greek teaching. 

6. adtapxeias| "sufficientia," Vulg. ; “quod sufficit," Aug. ; but 
the meaning is probably zo£, “if he has sufficient " (which is stated 
in 8), but “if combined with contentment”; cf. Phil 4", Prov 131), 
5 cvváyov avr per edoeBeras mÀxÜvvOxaerav: Ps. Sol v!8-2, Pirke 
Aboth iv. 3. “ Who is rich? He that is contented with his lot.” 

“The training of a Jewish Rabbi might be even more exacting. 
This is the path of the Torah. A morsel with salt shalt thou 
eat, thou shalt drink also water by measure, and shall sleep 
upon the ground and live a life of trouble while thou toilest in 
the Torah. If thou doest this, happy shalt thou be, and it shall 
be well with thee: happy shalt thou be tn this world and it shall 
be well with thee in the world to come.” Pirke Aboth vi. 4 
(Abrahams, Studies tn Phartsaism and the Gospels, c. xiv.). 

mopiopos péyas] cf. 49: not only because it makes him happy 
with the little that he has; cf. 


* Contentment is a constant feast, 
He's richest who requires the least" (Barnes), 
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but because he is able to enjoy all God's gifts as gifts to himself ; 
cf. Prov 179* rod miorod Aos 6 kócpos TOv xpuguárov: Tob 4%, 
I Co 3? ravra ipv. OG/S. 3831* o? povov krew  Beflatorárqv 
&AAà kai droAavow Hdiotny àvÜpoows evopioa riv ečoéßeav. The 
best comment on the verse will be found in T. Traherne’s Medri 
tations, Century 1. 

7. Perhaps based on Job 12! Aùròs yupvos é&9A00v ék korias 
purpós pov’ yupvos Kat üzeAeicopat éket : cf. Philo, de off Vict., p. 
256. 12, Tov pyoev eis kóopov GAA unè aeavróv elaevqvoxóra: 
yup vs pev yap 7)A0«s, yupvos Tav aes, but it had become almost 
proverbial; cf. also Ecclus 5!*; Seneca, Z. 102, ** non licet plus 
efferre quam intuleris”; Ovid, Z7zs¢. v. 14. 12, ** Nil feret ad manes 
divitis umbra suos " (Wetstein). é£eveyketv suggests “ carrying out 
in burial," Acts 59. 

Ste (if genuine, but cf. W.-H. App. where H. suggests that it 
is an accidental repetition of ** ov” in kóagov), perhaps introducing 
the quotation “for the proverb says," or implying the Divine 
ordering of birth as a preparation for the life of a stranger and 
sojourner on this earth who has to pass through death to his 
abiding city. Hillard treats ore as neuter of dors and translates 
“wherefore,” comparing Eur. /7ec. 13, 0 kat pe yrs vme£émepayev : 
Cf. aird ro)ro, 2 Co 23, Gal 219. Parry, more probably, con- 
jectures ovd ort, “not to speak of being able to carry anything 
ont cf. Introd. p. xxxvi. l 

8. õtarpopás) perhaps “throughout life” (dia), okeráopara 
(“quibus tegamur,” Vulg.), clothing (cf. Gen 2829 éày ô kúpos . . . 
ÒG pot &prov Payety kai ipáriov zepiJaAéo0ac: Diog. Laert. vi. 105 
of the Cynics, abrápkeat xpop.evot atrtots kai rpi9oot) (Dibelius) : 
perhaps also "shelter," “homes”; cf. Ecclus 29?! 'Apy; Cwijs 
vowp Kal apros kai ipuártov, kal oikos kaAUmrov ácx)pocvvgv, and 
Philo, de Vita Cont., p. 477. 16, akémrqs Gvrróv eldos Tò èv éo07s Tò 
òè oikia (Wetstein) ; Epict. Ænchir. 33, 76 wept Tò copa péxpe THs 
Wirys xpetas mapaàdupave, otov tpodds, mópa, aprexovynv, olkíav, 
oikertav, Marcus Aur. v. 6. 30, quoted on p. xvi. 

9. Bu@iLovor] for the metaphor, cf. 119, and de Aleatoribus, S 1, 
‘‘aleatores se in lacum mortis immergunt”; § 6, “aleæ tabula 
est diaboli venabulum et delicti vulnus insanabile.” The whole 
treatise is a comment on this verse. 

cis OA. kat ámo.] cf. 1 Co 55, 2 Th 19, 1 Th 58. The combina- 
tion (found here only) is emphatic, “loss for time and eternity.” 

10. pita] not “a root," which would suggest that the writer 
was thinking of other possible roots (which no doubt there are, 
e.g. jealousy, St. Cyprian, de zelo ac livore, 6; pride, Aug. in Joh. 
xxv. 16), but “the root” (cf. Field, Ot, Worvic. ad loc.). 

fifa . . . didapyupia| again proverbial, cf. Zest. X//. Patr., 
Judah, c. 19, and the Greek saying attributed sometimes to 
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Bion, sometimes to Democritus, tv diAapyuptay elvat pxrpómoAuw 
Távrov tov kakQv, Diog. Laert. vi. 50; Seneca, de Clem. ii. 1, 
“alieni cupiditate, ex qua omne animi malum oritur." Ps.-Phocyl. 
42, % tAoxypypocivy paytyp xakórgros amacys (Wetstein and 
Dibelius). So Philo, De Judice, c. 3, warns a judge against 
being didoxpypatoy orep éariv ÔppyTýpiov TOV peytaTov mapavopm- ` 
parov. The combination of this with v." in Polyc. ad Phil. c. 4 
suggests literary dependence on the epistle. 

ó8óvais] both actual evils and the pangs of remorse. For the 
metaphor, cf. Prov 7?9?7, For illustrations, Mk ro?? amņàbe 
Avrovj.evos* Hv yap Exwv krýpara 0ÀAÀ&: Acts 5-19, Fora similar 
condemnation of ‘‘ wealthy Ephesus,” cf. Pseudo-Heracl. Ef. 8. 
It is in his address to elders of Ephesus that St. Paul insists that 
he had coveted no man’s silver or gold or apparel, Acts 20%. 

11-16. Paraphrase. But you, who are God's own prophet 
with a message from Him, turn your back on all such desires and 
empty discussions: nay, press forward to gain true righteousness, 
true piety, loyalty, love, endurance, and a patient forbearing 
temper. Persevere in the noblest of all contests, that of the 
faith ; lay hold once and for all on that eternal life to which you 
were called—ay, and there were many who witnessed the noble 
profession of faith that you then made. So then I charge you 
as in the sight of that God who is the source and sustainer of 
life to all that lives, and in the sight of Christ Jesus who Himself 
when at the bar of the Roman Governor made His noble pro- 
fession, that you carefully keep the command He gave us free 
from all stain and all reproach, until the day of the appearing of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, which at the right moment He will unveil 
to the world, who is the blessed, nay, the One only Sovereign, 
the King over all who rule kingdoms, the Lord of all who hold 
lordship over their fellows, He who alone hath in Himself im- 
mortality, who dwelleth in light to which none can approach, 
whom no eye of man ever looked upon, no nor can look upon— 
to whom be all honour and sovereignty for ever. Amen. 

Note the stress on life throughout the section. 77s alwviov 
twas . . . Tod Cwoyovotvtos . . . üÜavacíav . . . kpáros aioviov, 
drawing the contrast with the doom of the false teachers óA«0pov 
Kat arwdAeayv 9. 


11. ávOpwre Oco) here and II 3Y only in N.T. In the O.T. 
applied to Moses (Ps 9o!, Dt 33!) and to prophets (1 S 2°), 
cf. 2 P 12! of ayo (cov avOpwrot (o). Here the thought IS 
either that of the prophet with a command to carry out, cf. "4, a 
message to deliver (cf. 2°), or more widely (cf. II 3!” note) of one 
who is God's soldier, “The King's Champion” (Pilgrims Pro- 
eress, of one Great-Grace), one whose whole life is lifted above 
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worldly aims and devoted to God’s service, “non divitiarum 
homo sed Dei" (Pelagius); cf. Clem. Alex. Quis Dives, c. 41, 
where the rich man is advised to submit to the guidance of some 
“man of God”; and Philo, de gigant. 61, 0«o0 0€ dvOpwrror iepeis 
Kal mpopyrat, oitwes ovK Hgtwoav woAttelas Tis Tapa TH KOT pw 
Tuxev . . . TÒ Ot alaOnrov way brepxvarvtes eis TOV VoNTOV kó pov 
peravéstyoay KaxelOc axnoav (Dibelius). The phrase is found in 
Pagan magical formule (Nägeli, p. 49). 

$eüye . . . Siwxe| cf. II 27% The virtues chosen are the 
central Christian virtues, first towards God, then towards men 
(Bk. . . . &áyán), and those specially needed for enduring trial 
($rop.) and the opposition of false teachers (zpaimaé., cf. II 2%, 
and contrast * 5 supra), 

mpaümáOe.av] here only in N.T. but found in Philo, Ze 427.8 37; 
Ign. Z*a//. 8, rv mpaŭraĝeav åvañaßóvres: the inner spirit of which 
mpaorys is the outcome (* mansuetudinem," Vulg.; “tranquillitatem 
animi," Ambros.) Ambrosiaster draws out the incompatibility 
of the love of money with each of these virtues (** quomodo autem 
fieri potest ut avarus fidelis sit, qui operibus negat quod verbis 
fateri videtur? unde autem amator fraternitatis, cujus manus 
sunt avide? quomodo vero patiens qui semper ad aliena se 
tendit? aut quatenus quietem animi possit habere, qui die 
nocteque aviditate cupiditatis incenditur?”); Liddon, the way in 
which these would destroy that love. ' 

12. dywvifou] cf. 419, II 47 note. 

ópoAóyncas] The time is almost certainly the same as that of 
éxAnOns, i.e. baptism. That would have been his public con- 
fession (cf. Ro 1o?) of faith in Christ. The phrase ý x. 6podoy. 
is applied to the confession of a martyr at his death in Martyr. 
Ign. Antiochene Acts, c. 4. 

13. Cf. 521. Here the appeal is to God and Christ as those 
in whom he had professed faith at Baptism, who are strong 
enough to support him in all persecution, and who will judge 
him at the final judgment. 

There may be a semi-quotation of some Baptismal form— 
faith in God, maker of all things, and in Jesus Christ, as King 
who is to come again. 

Leoyovoüvros] used in LXX — (1) to give life (1 S 29 6 xuptos 
Üavarot kai Cwoyovet, Symm. Gen 373 £ooyóvos, Symm. = Eve, 
mother of all living, Æancyc. Bibl. 1. p. 61); (ii) to save alive, 
Ex 11777, Jg 819 etc. Hence the thought here may include (i) God 
who is the source of all life (cf. Neh 99 ov fwomotets rà vávra), 
with a reminiscence of 4*. In this meaning it will be parallel to 
the credal expansions of the Baptismal formula; cf. Justin M. 
Apol.i.61, èr óvóparos Tod marpós TOv oXov : Iren. c. Her. i. 10, 
róv TeTOLNKOTA TOV otpavóv Kal Tijv y9v kai TavTa Tà èv avrots : Tert. 
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de Prescr. 36, “unum Deum novit, creatorem universitatis." In 
Pap. Lond. 121% it is used of the Sun, 6 rà 6Aa ovvéywv xai 
Cooyovàv (4M. M. s.v.). (11) God who can protect you in all danger 
and persecution; cf. ?? and !9; rs ávaerácevs vrourgous, Chrys. 

émi N. N.) not “in the time of,” though that is supported by 
Ign. Trall. 9, Smyrn. 1, and expanded in Magn. r1 into év xatpa@ 
ms "yepovéas II. II.: but there stress is laid on the historical 
reality of the facts, which is not in question here; here it 1s part 
of an appeal for courage, and corresponds to évoztov moAAGv 
paprvpev of Timothy’s own confession, hence “in the presence 
of,” **at the bar of." 

Thy k. dpodoyiav] The noble profession of His Messiahship 
and the nature of His Kingdom. vv x. paptupiay would have 
been more natural, but he wishes ‘‘to mark the essential identity 
of the confession which Timothy might soon have to maintain 
with the Lord's own confession" (Hort on Rev 1?) and with that 
which he had already made ??. 

14. rjv évroM jy] “The charge given thee at baptism," cf. 
2 Clem. 8, rypicare vijy cápka áyvijy kai thy odpayida aomıèov : 
perhaps also more widely “the whole Christian commands”; cf. 
14 rs mapayyeAtas, 118, St. Cyril of Jerusalem (Cat. v. 13) para- 
phrases it rzv vapaódopérnv Tig. 

damdov} possibly agreeing with oe (cf. Jas 127, 2 P 315), but 
probably with évroAny; cf. Job 15!6 (Symm.) of the heavens, 
Eph 52’ of the Church. The commands must be kept clear, 
not explained away, and yet presented with such tact as not to 
cause offence. 

émupavetas| cf. Tit 21! note. The thought of the dawning of 
light which will test the minister's work and character is pro- 
minent here; cf. de¢Ee 15, 1 Cor 45. 

15. xatpois i8ios| cf. Tit 1 note. This description of God 
is full of O.T. reminiscences and is perhaps based on some 
doxology in use in the synagogue. The stress is laid on the 
supremacy of God over earthly rulers (iva uù dedoixn rods evravoa 
BactAcis, Chrys.): on His sole possession of life 1? !*, and on His 
superhuman Majesty. "These qualities were brought out in the 
O.T. in contrast to the heathen gods, here also in contrast to 
earthly kings, especially to the growing cult of the Roman 
Emperors. Dibelius quotes the Acts of the Scillitan Martyrs, 
“jura per genium domini nostri imperatoris," ‘‘Cognosco dom- 
inum meum, regem regum et imperatorem omnium gentium." 
The Greek metaphysical conception of God may also influence 
the description (cf. 1!* note). 

pakdptos| cf. 111; povos 8uráorns, cf. 17, 2 Mac 1?* 6 povos 
Basies: 2 Mac 1215 róv péyav rod kómpov duvaarnv, Ecclus 465 
Tov UJ Tov duvactny. 
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6 B. trav B. «.7.A.] Dt 107, Dn 4%, Rev 17!4 1916, Enoch 91; 
cf. suf. 117 note. There is perhaps an implied contrast with 
Pontius Pilate, the temporary, the unjust, delegate; cf. Martyr. 
Polye. 21 of Polycarp’s martyrdom, avOuratevovtos Xraríov 
Kodpdorov, Baordevovros d€ eis TOUS al@vas Inaod Xp ToU. 

16. 6 .póvos exo &&avaciav] chop Philo, de sacrif. Abels, 
c. 30, rept Oeod TOU åyevýToV Kal ANF ocean kai ÅTpÉTTOV Kat dyiou Kai 
povov pakapíov (Bernard); cf. Wisd 1:5? «ióévau. gov TÒ kpáros 
pića aBavacias: Deissmann, Z.S., p. 293. 

das oikàv] based on Ex aa 4e ámpóa rov, used by Philo of 
Mount Sinai, ópos . . . omep àmpóovrov kai àfarov Tv, de vita 
Mosis, lil. 2. 

ôv eider] GE 1538 a marte 

®©... áp)y] cf. 11. The thought of the First and of the 
Second en alike suggests a doxology to his mind. 

17—19. Advice to the rich. 

Paraphrase. I have warned teachers against the desire for 
riches ; but there are other members in your church rich in this 
world's good, and they will need your guidance. Bid them not to 
be purse-proud or conceited, not to set their hopes for hereafter on 
so uncertain a reed as riches, but on God ; and Him they should 
try to imitate; for He has all the riches of the whole world, and 
He gives them out liberally to us men that we may enjoy them 
thoroughly ; so they should do good liké Him ; they should have 
for their riches a store of good deeds: they should be quick to 
give to others, ready to share with their friends: in this way they 
store up true treasures for themselves which form a firm founda- 
tion on which they can build for the future; such use of wealth 
will help them to lay hold of the only life that is worthy of the 
name. 


The paragraph is awkwardly placed here, breaking the con- 
nexion between !9 and 2°; von Soden suggests that it has been 
accidentally misplaced, and should come after 2; but it is natural 
advice to a church in a rich city like Ephesus (cf. Ac 1955, which 
shows that St. Paul's teaching had been attacked there, as 
endangering the wealth of the trade); the thought may have 
been suggested by %10; and it is more appropriate after these 
verses than they would be after it. "There may be also con- 
sciously a link with 116 in the thought of eternal life (cf. note 
there). That thought suggests to the writers mind the special 
danger in which the rich are of losing eternal life 1%. 

The thought and language may be based on Our Lord's 
words e Mt 6, Lk 12159: r6» But the thoughts of the 
uncertainty of riches, of the treasure laid up in heaven by good 
use of wealth here, even that of the imitation of God in the use 
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of wealth are thoroughly Jewish (cf. Philo, de Josepho, c. 43, and 
Abrahams, Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels, c. xiv.), and 
found in pagan thought; cf. the epitaph in Or. Henz. 6042, 
bene fac, hoc tecum feres. So Dill, Roman Society from Nero, 
p. r9o, ''Seneca enforces the duty of universal kindness and 
helpfulness by the example of God, who is bounteous and 
merciful even to the evil-doer” (Ze Benef. iv. 5, iv. 26, iv. 28), 
and p. 232, ‘‘ Herodes used to say that the true use of money 
was to succour the needs of others; riches which were guarded 
with a niggard hand were only dead wealth.” Clement of Alex- 
andria’s Quis Dives Salvetur is an interesting commentary on 
the section (especially c. 16), but shows no knowledge of it. 

17. ph dpnrodpovetv] cf. Jer 928, Ro 1129 1216, Ja 1911 215; 
Clem. Alex. Quis Dives, 1, rns weptovatas Kal’ attyv ixayvyns ovas 
Xavvocat Tas Wuyas TOv KexTnpevww. AS ramewodpovety was among 
the Greeks a term of reproach but in the Bible a virtue, so 
bWnAodpovety was a term of praise and becomes a reproach 
(Wohlenberg from Hofmann). 

HAtekévat| cf. r Co 1519 HAmexdres éouév: Job 31% €? AB 
zoAvreAet émemoiUqsa. The perfect tense either looks back to 
the beginning of the rich man's hopes, or possibly anticipates 
his feelings at the zapovoía : ‘‘ Alas, alas, I have placed my hopes 
on that which has failed me!” cf. II 48 fyarnkóou. 

á$qAórqr.] Cf. Jas 110, Anthol. Gr. i. 80. 19: 


órav \oyio uois katauahw Ta Tpaypara 
Kai Tas axalpous ToU Biov peraatpodus 
Kal pevpL ATLETOV THS avwpaArov TVXNS, 
TUS TOUS TEVATAS TÀovoatovs EpyaceraL 
` ^ y , > ^ 
KAL TOUS EXOVTAS XPNHATWV ATOOTEpEL, 
TOTE KAT épavróv TH TÀávy a korovp.évos 
pð Ta ravra THS áÓgA(as xapw. (Wetstein.) 


eis dméavow] stronger than eis peraAnyv, 48. There isa true 
‘“‘apolaustic” life, but it comes from realizing that the simple 
blessings of nature (rov dépa, rò as, TO Vdwp, rà aAa rávro, 
Chrys.) are gifts to each from God; cf. Traherne's Meditations, 
and Didache x. rpoġýv re xai moròv é€dwKxas Tots avOpurois eis 
ATOAGUCLY. 

18. dyaboepyeiv ] like God Himself, Acts 14!" dyaoupyav . . . 
VETOUS drd0us Kat Katpovs kaprodópovs. 

evpetaddrous, kowoavikous] The distinction is not clear; either, 
quick to give away to others in charity (singulatim, Bengel), cf. 
Ro 128, Eph 478, 1 Co 15?, and ready to share with one's friends 
that which is one's own (cum multis, Bengel), e.g. at the dydrn, 
cf. Gal 65, Heb 13!6; or, eópera9., of action, ‘ open-handed,” 
cf. ety. cis tyy adeAhoryra, Apost. K.O. § 19; Koumrixor's, of 
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demeanour and temper, “gracious,” with true sense of human 
fellowship, the antithesis of tyyAodpovetv, cf. Ro 1216; so Chrys. 
mpoonvets, Thdt. robs &rv$ov 740s éxovras, and so frequently in 
Plutarch, who couples it with zoAcuxós and iàdvôpwros. For 
the Church’s use of money, cf. Harnack, Expansion of Christi- 
anity, Eng. tr. 1. ii. C. 3. 

19. ámo8qcavp.] cf. Mk 107, Mt 6%, "The thoughts of the 
true treasure and the true foundation lie close together in the 
Sermon on the Mount ; cf. Apost. K.O. § 21, xai yap ravra. mpota 
Kuptov (? leg. rapa TG kvpiv) Pyoavptoparta ciow dyad. Tob 4? 
uy hoBod roiv éAennooivynv’ Géua yap ayabov Onoavpiles veavTo 
cis ucpay avaykys, suggests the emendation 0éua Aíav (conj. Bos.) 
for euéňiov, or simply 0épa (Hitchcock, Æxpositor, Oct. 1919); 
cf. Ign. ad Pol. 2, tò cua àd0apaía kai wh aiwveos. 

iva émAdB.] cf. 12. This true life would be laid hold of here 
and now, as they enter into the true life of love, cf. Jn 17°. 
TAS óvres Loss, cf. 55; Clem. Alex. Quis Dives, 7, 0co9 Tod dvtws 
óvros. 8, TO Cqoopévo tv Óvros wńv: Philo, de Decal. 2, tov óvra 
Ovros AANO Ocóv. 

An interesting Rabbinic illustration is found in Bab. Bath. 
11a. It happened to Monobaz that he dispersed his weaith 
and the wealth of his fathers on alms in time of famine. His 
brethren gathered round him and said, “Thy fathers laid up 
treasure and added to their fathers’ store, and dost thou waste it 
all?" He answered, ‘ My fathers laid up treasure below; I have 
laid it up above. . . . My fathers laid up treasure of Mammon; 
I have laid up treasure of souls. . . . My fathers laid up treasure 
for this world ; I have laid up treasure for the world to come." 

20, 21. Conclusion. "Very probably added by St. Paul with 
his own hand, 2 Th 3", summing up the thoughts of 19-1 41-10 
63-10, 

Paraphrase. O Timothy, it is to you that I must look. 
Remember the truth is a sacred trust which Christ has left with 
us, and He will come to ask it back. Keep it then jealously ; 
avoid all empty argumentations, all balancing of casuistical 
problems: they have nothing to do with religion, they add 
nothing to it, they spoil its simplicity, though some who falsely 
claim to special knowledge lay stress on them. These teachers, 
though they assert their proficiency in knowledge, have wholly 
missed the central truths. 

May God’s grace be with you all. 

20. à Tw.] cf. 11 118 notes. rijv mapabjxnv; cf. II 11? note; 
and for this application, Didache 4. 13, vdes à sapeAafles : 
Dem. c. /Merd. p. 572, rotro yàp eof 0 $vAarrew bpüs det, rovs 
VOMOUS, TOV Opkov. TaUT €x«Ü vpets ot Okalovres WoTEpEL apakara- 
Jjkqv hv dmacw ... cov trapxew det: Philo, de chriet. § 52, 
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rapaxatabykny Buoperecotatwv doypdatrwy gvAdgar py Svvapéevw 
(Wohlenberg). An exact exegesis of each word in this verse 
will be found in Vincent. Lerin. Commonitorium, 22. 

éxrpemópevos] 19 515, IL 4*; cf. II 216 ras B. x. mepiicravo. 
This last passage makes it probable that the meaning is z0/ 
"turning your back on those who so talk," dt “refusing to 
adopt their methods." 

B«B.] cf. 475 xevod. II 2!6 only; cf. naravoAoy(av, 19; Aoyo- 
paxias, 64 note; rods KevoAoyovrras, Is 8!9. 

dvribécets| parallel to kevo$ovías, and under the construction 
of ras BeByAovs ; hence zo? (i) oppositions, controversies, “ turn 
aside from opponents and do not argue with them”; cf. II 2% 
Tous àvriQuaÜeuévovs : Supra, 119 ef re àyrwetra.: 51$ T ávrueuiévo : 
Job 32? oùx HduvnOyoav àokpiÜrvau àvriüéra. 'Ióß (so Chrys., 
Holtzmann, von Soden) ; 2uw (ii) rival theses ( = Geciv àvri 0eoéos), 
sets of antitheses (cf. Lucian, Mort. D. x. 373, àmoÜov ray 
pypatwv THY ToravTHY àzepayroAoy(av kai áyriÜéaews Kal Tapiadcets 

. kat rà GAAa Bapy Tràv Aoyov (Harrison, P.E. p. 165)); 
either the Gnostic contrasts between the O.T. and the New, 
which found their fullest expression in Marcion’s “‘ Antitheses,” 
cf. Tert. adv. AM. i. 19, iv. 1, ‘opus ex contrarietatum opposi- 
tionibus Antitheses cognominatum et ad separationem legis et 
evangelii coactum" ; but this is not consistent with the stress on 
the Jewish law implied in 1919; 97, more probably, ‘the endless 
contrasts of decisions, founded on endless distinctions, which 
played so large a part in the casuistry of the scribes as inter- 
preters of the law” (Hort, /udazstic Christianity, p. 140). It is 
identical with '*the tradition of the elders” which the Lord 
denounced, and of which St. Paul had been zealous before his 
conversion (Mk 73, Gal 115), afterwards embodied in the Halacha ; 
cf. 47, II 3? note. 

THS V. yvóceos (contrast yvógw awevdn, Wisd 717). The 
opponents must have claimed a special knowledge, but this 
might apply to the early stages of Gnosticism; cf. 1 Co 8*3 ei 
Tis Ooket éyvwkévat TL oUm€ €yvo kaÜós det yvarar: or to the 
Rabbinical pride in knowledge, Lk 1152, Ro 2%. 

21. érayyeMópevot| cf. 219: oróxnoav, 19. 

7] xápis peð ópàv] as in IL and Tit the blessing is for the whole 
Church; but there is considerable MSS support for pera gov: 
cf. Introd. p. xxxvii. 


2 TIMOTHY 


üvOpw os éXeewós el* uù PoBod, tylawe, avdplfou kal texvoar.— Dan 1099. 


Historical situation.—(i) St. Paul.—St. Paul is a prisoner in 
Rome (1°16 29) and has been so for some length of time, during 
which he has received a visit from an Ephesian Christian, 
Onesiphorus, who had found him out, though apparently with 
difficulty, and had cheered him with frequent visits (119). The 
charge laid against him is not stated: it may have been of being 
a Christian (219, cf. 1 P 419), perhaps that of some offence against 
the State (29 ws xaxo)pyos, Cf. 1 P 419 xaxomotós). The end of 
the trial is in sight: so he writes to his beloved son Timothy, to 
bid him farewell, to exhort him to be ready to share suffering for 
Christs sake, and to impress upon him the duty of choosing 
faithful ministers to whom to hand on the true teaching, and to 
lay stress upon the true characteristics of such teaching. This 
is all that we can say, if 49?! is to be separated from the Epistle 
as embodying fragments of letters of an earlier date (cf. p. xxxii). 
If, however, we can assume the integrity of the Epistle, the 
further object is to request Timothy to join him speedily in Rome 
and share his sufferings there (4°71, cf. 18 2%). There is no 
certain indication of the place to which the letter was sent, but 
11$ makes Ephesus probable. 

(ii) Zhe Church at Ephesus.—V ery little light is thrown on 
the circumstances of the Church at Ephesus. Timothy is in 
charge of it, as the Apostle’s delegate, and is expected to remain 
there, so that the Epistle seems to point to the position of a 
permanent rather than that of a temporary delegate: he has to 
do the work of an “Evangelist,” and it is described by the 
indefinite title of * ministry" (4°). He has had the Apostle's 
hands laid upon him (19), apparently for this special task : his 
duty is to keep the deposit of truth, to hand it on to others, to 
control their teaching, to exercise discipline over the members 
(42). No mention is made of other grades of ministers or of the 
details of the services. But there are false teachers, tickling the 
ears with novelties, appealing specially to women, corrupted in 


mind, disloyal to the faith ; their teaching tends to a low standard 
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of morality and is likely to spread (219). Of its nature there are 
three hints: (i) they deal with well-known fables (rovs púĝovs, 4*), 
i.e. probably stories from the Jewish Haggada (cf. Introd. p. xvii). 
(ii) Some of them are called yoyres, ĉe., probably, dealing with 
magical charms, like Simon Magus and Elymas and the sons of 
Sczva a Jew at Ephesus (Acts 19): so this, too, may spring from 
Jewish influences, and they are compared with the Egyptian 
magicians who opposed Moses. (iii) Two of them assert that 
the Resurrection is past (218), probably influenced by doubts 
about the Resurrection of the body, and misrepresenting St. 
Paul's teaching (Ro 6) as meaning only a resurrection to spiritual 
life in this world. This is the tenet most akin to later Gnosticism 
(vid. notes ad /oc.), but it might also be suggested by Sadducean 
teaching. There is then nothing to separate them from the 
teachers referred to in 1 Ti and Tit. 

Date.—lf we assume the integrity of the whole, Paul has 
lately been travelling through Asia Minor and Greece with a 
band of fellow-travellers, including Demas, Crescens, Titus, Luke, 
Tychicus, Erastus, Trophimus ; but all have now gone different 
ways except Luke, who alone is with him: he has once been put 
on his trial and has made his defence: he has been left alone 
without any human aid, but the Lord has protected him, If we 
further assume the completeness of the Acts as a record of St. 
Paul's travels at this time, it seems impossible to fit in all these 
allusions with the data there: it becomes necessary to assume 
that St. Paul was released from the imprisonment of Acts 28 (cf. 
Introd. p. xxx), that he travelled freely in the East after it, was 
arrested again and is now suffering a second imprisonment which 
ended in his death, probably in A.D. 64. If, on the other hand, 
49-21 are earlier notes, all the data in them must be put aside ; 
and the letter might have been written at the end of the imprison- 
ment of Acts 28, not long after the Third Group of Letters; cf. 
Introd. p. xxii ff. 

Spiritual value.—The importance of the Epistle is not great 
doctrinally or ecclesiastically: doctrinally, indeed, it seems to 
give justification for prayer for the dead (11% note); and it gives 
the fullest statement in the N.T. of the inspiration of the O.T. 
and of its primary value to a Christian teacher: ecclesiastically it 
shows the value attached to the imposition of the Apostle's hands 
and to a succession of carefully chosen ministers as a means of 
securing the tradition of sound teaching. But its main interest 
is that of character, and two portraits may be traced in it. 

(i) The portrait of the ideal Christian minister. He is, like 
His master, to reproduce the features of Isaiah's ideal of “the 
suffering servant": he is to be patient, gentle, hopeful, interced- 
ing for his opponents (2%); he is to be like a soldier, un- 
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entangled with civil duties (2%); like an athlete, obeying loyally 
the rules of the contest (25) ; like a husbandman, toiling hard and 
earning his reward (29) ; like a tradesman, skilfully cutting out his 
goods (2!5?); like a fisherman, trying to catch back those who 
have been caught by the devil (276?). He needs long-suffering, 
yet persistence in pressing his message in season and out of 
season (42), sobriety of tone (49), courage to face suffering 
(18 23 45); he has to aim at the great central virtues, to keep 
in touch with all sincere Christians (272), so as to become a 
vessel which his Master will always find ready to His hand (2?!) ; 
he has to rekindle again and again, “to keep at white heat," 
the grace given by ordination, remembering that it was the gift 
of love, of strength, of self-discipline (19); he has to rely upon 
the Holy Spirit that dwells in him (11^. In teaching he has to 
avoid idle speculations and restless innovations, to be loyal to 
the truth, and to take for guidance: (2) the example of the 
Apostle's life (319) ; (2) the outline of the Apostle's teaching (113) ; 
(c) the O.T. Scriptures, which are not only able to make men 
wise unto salvation, but are also a guide for the discipline of 
others (319.17. His aim is to make each person a man of 
God thoroughly equipped for every good work (37). 

(ii) The portrait of the Christian Teacher face to face with 
death, with his work finished. It is, “Testamentum Pauli et 
cygnea cantio ” (Bengel), and should be:compared with the fare- 
well words of Moses (Dt 31:419) of Joshua (c. 23), of David 
(1 K 2*9, of Our Lord Himself (esp. John 13-16), with 
2 Peter, and with St. Paul's own farewell to the elders of Ephesus 
(Acts 20). He is ready to endure what suffering still remains 
(210); but his thoughts turn back to the past or forward to the 
future. He looks back to the religion which his ancestors had 
taught and he himself had learnt from childhood (1°), to the 
commission he had received to preach the Gospel (1!!), to all 
his sufferings in the past, to God's protection of him through 
them all (3H), to the fight which he has fought; he is grateful 
for the kindness of friends, invoking God's blessing upon them 
(116), for the loyalty of his loved son (319), sensitive to the failure 
of others to support him, but leaving their punishment to God 
(115, cf, 416), But his eyes are mainly on the future: he foresees 
difficult days (217 31), he tries to prepare his successor to face 
them: he is prepared to depart himself (*de prospectu ejus 
exultans scribit," Tertullian, Scorp. 13): he has deposited his all 
in God's care, and hands on the truth as a deposit to his successor 
(11215: his thoughts are full of “that great day” (kevn 7) huépa 
three times here, elsewhere only once in St. Paul): his eyes are 
turned to the light (cf. 119), to the bright shining of the Lord's 
coming : he looks forward with confidence to a crown of righteous: 
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ness, and to a life beyond death: his faithful saying is a hymn 
about life through death with Christ (2!!, cf. 110): he is to the 
end that for which the will of God had chosen him, an Apostle 
kar érayyedtav Corjs (11). It is the letter of a good shepherd 
who is laying down his life for the sheep (219 dra rovs ékAexrovs) to 
one whom he is training to be in his turn a good shepherd and 
to lay down his life for the Gospel's sake, inspired by the thought 
of “the Good Shepherd” who had laid down His life and had 
risen from the grave (29), to be the strength of all who should 
suffer for His sake.! 

Analysis —The subject-matter oscillates between the thought 
of St. Paul’s own position, with which it begins (c. 1) and ends 
(c. 4), and that of Timothy which occupies the central part 
(cc. 2, 3); but the two are not kept separate and often interlace. 


Agel (pesi e 
318. St, Paul's feelings and position : 
3-5. Thanksgiving for Timothy’s past affection and 
desire to see him again. 
918, Appeal to Timothy: 

(1) To stir up the gift given him by the 
laying on of St. Paul's hands ($7). 

(2) Not to let St. Paul's imprisonment dis- 
hearten him, but to be ready to face suffering 
himself, remembering Christs conquest of 
death, and St. Paul's own sufferings and un- 
swerving faith in God's readiness to keep all 
that he has entrusted to His care (8-22). 

(3) To hold fast the truth that St. Paul has 
taught him (13-14), These appeals enforced by 
two recent experiences of St. Paul's: as a 
warning—his desertion by all in Asia (55): as 
encouragement—the boldness and kindness of 
Onesiphorus at Rome (1615), 


B. 21-45. Timothy’s duties. 
In relation to himself: 
To be strong— 
(1) To hand on his teaching to others (* ?). 
(2) To be ready to face suffering and endure 
toil, like a good soldier, a good athlete, a good 
husbandman (3-7) ; constantly to bear in mind— 
(a) The Risen Christ, who has enabled Paul 
to endure suffering and imprisonment for the 
sake of the elect (5-39) ; 
(4) The faithful saying—with its encourage- 
! Adapted with some alterations from my own article in ZZ. D.B. 
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ment to all who share Christ's death and 
warning to all who deny Him (11-23). 
In relation to the teachers to whom he hands on the 
deposit : 

To warn them against empty wranglings (14): to 
be himself a true worker avoiding such dis- 
cussions which will only lead to impiety and 
harm, as is seen already in the teaching of 
Hymenzeus and Philetus (1918): to remember 
the true foundation—God's own knowledge of 
His own, and their abstaining from iniquity 
(9). To keep himself pure, to avoid youthful 
impulses, to aim at the central virtues (20223); 
to avoid foolish discussions and contentions ; 
to be a true servant of the Lord, gentle, skilful 
in teaching, hopeful for his opponents (23-26), 
Times are hard: there are many, and there 
will be more, whose whole standard is based 
on selfishness and pleasure (3.5). There will 
be silly teachers who will oppose the truth, as 
Jannes and Jambres did Moses. Timothy 
must avoid all such, and their folly will soon 
be exposed (7919). Timothy has been loyal 
to him in the past and shared all his sufferings, 
and must not expect to escape persecution him- 
self (112), Let him be loyal to the teachers who 
taught him in his youth, and hold fast to the 
Scriptures which can make him wise and able 
to do his work as a teacher (1*7). He must 
preach boldly, persistently, however unwilling 
people are to listen to the truth (414): must 
be sober, ready to suffer, carrying His ministry 
out to the full (5). 


C. St. Paul's own position. 

All this is necessary, because St. Paul’s own end is 
approaching: he has done his work: he can look forward 
in confidence to the award of the righteous Judge (9:3). 

9-18 Appeal to Timothy to come speedily. Details 
about his companions and his own recent 
experiences. 

19-21 Special greetings to and from individuals: further 
details about his companions: more pressing 
appeal to Timothy to come to him. 

?? Salutation to Timothy and to those with him. 


With the exception of the Final Salutation (u«0' ópàv)— which 
6 
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may possibly have been added when the Epistle was made 
canonical—the whole is strictly personal, and the note in 2? 
emphasizes the personal, almost esoteric, character of the advice 
given. There is scarcely any section which could have been 
intended to be read publicly when the Church met. 


i. 1, 9. Address and Greeting.—Paul to Timothy, his well- 
loved son, these: Paul writing with authority as one who has 
received his commission from Christ Jesus, through no choice 
of his own but by the will of God, who chose him because He 
had promised life to the world, the life which was realized in 
Christ Jesus, and who needed men to tell of that promise. I 
pray God the Father and Christ Jesus Our Lord to give you 
grace for your work, help in your difficulties, peace in your heart. 

As in I, the address is partly official and authoritative, as 
he wants to strengthen Timothy’s authority (áróeroAos), partly 
personal and affectionate; and this second element is stronger 
than in I («ar' érayy. Cwijs, as contrasted with xar éritayny cov, 
dyamyTe with yvyotw rékvo). 

Sia Bed. Oeod] so 1 Co 1!, 2 Co r!, Col r!, Eph 1! ; cf. Gal 1%. 

kar émayy fos] qualifying àzócroAos, cf. I 1!, Gal 3%; it 
gives the standard by which God chose him and to which his 
Apostleship must be true; cf. 19-1! eis & éréÜgv . . . amoaToXos. 
It is expanded in Tit 1? ew’ éz(0i Coys aiwviov hv érnyyetAaro ô 
dwevo7s 0cós TpÓ xpovav aiwviwy. It 1s naturally emphasized by 
a writer who is face to face with death and is going to exhort 
Timothy to face it too (21-18) ; but the thought is not only of life 
beyond the grave, but of a life which begins here and persists 
through death; cf. !? and I 43. 

àyomqrQ] cf. 1 Co 417, Phil 22922, The latter passage, com- 
bined with 1!5 411-16 fra, perhaps suggests that the thought is 
not only *loved," but loved as an only son is loved; the only 
son on whom I can rely, Hom. Od. 2. 365, potvos ¿ùv ayamyros. 

2. Of. I 12 metes: 


3-ii. 13. Thanksgiving to God for Timothy’s past life, and 
appeal for renewed efforts, for courage to face danger, and for 
loyal adherence to the apostolic teaching. 

3-5. Thanksgiving—called out by (a) the writer's own feelings 
and memory (3:4), and (4) by some recent reminder of Timothy's 
faith (°). 

Paraphrase. My first word must be to thank God—that God 
whom my forefathers worshipped and whom I worship with a 
pure conscience—a thanksgiving which springs up in my heart 
whenever I make mention of you, as I never fail to do night and 
morning in my prayers; for I have a yearning to see you once 
more, as I remember the tears you shed at our parting: if you 
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could only come, my happiness would be complete. And now 
I have a special ground of thankfulness in the recent reminder of 
the sincerity of your faith—a faith which you too have inherited, 
for it dwelt first in your grandmother Lois and in your mother 
Eunice, aye, and I have had many and many a proof that it 
dwells equally in you. 

This section has striking verbal resemblance with Ro 18? (cf. 
also 1 Th 123 39); but there is no reason to suspect deliberate 
imitation by a writer copying St. Paul (so Holtzmann), as the 
thought is common in literary correspondence of the time; cf. 
J. A. Robinson on Æp., Additional Note “On some current 
Epistolary Phrases." 

8. xápw £yo] I 11? note. œ Aarpeóo dws mpoyóvov] cf. Acts 
2214 6 Oeds tov marépov Hav: 24' Aarpevo TG TaTpww Ged, Phil 

4-6 

èv koBapá gouver.) cf. I 15. This was true of him even while 
a Jew; cf. Acts 234. The sense of the real continuity of the 
Christian with the Jewish faith is constant in St. Paul ; cf. Gal 3 
Passim, o Eph 1:3, Ro 1113-2, 

As in I 1? the construction is not clear: for what does he 
thank God? probably for Timothy's life and loyalty. as... éxw is 
almost equivalent to “when,” “ as often as,” but adds the thought 
of the correspondence of the thankfulness with the thought of 
Timothy, xápw éxw ws éyw pvetay: to think of thee is to thank 
God for thee; to think more is to thank more; to think every 
day is to thank every day. 

vukrós kal jpépas] either with prec. “in my evening and 
morning prayers," cf. I 55; or with seq. “all night and day longing 
to see you,” cf. 1 Th 3! The balance of the sentence supports 
the latter construction. 

4. rüv Sakpóov] cf. Acts 2037, though this can scarcely be an 
allusion to that scene.  *' Lacrime flos cordis" (Bengel). 

"TAqpo00| perhaps to be joined closely with following: ‘that I 
may be filled with joy by the receipt of the reminder which your 
coming would give” (so R.V. margin, W.-H.); or ómópv. Aoóv 
is loosely constructed with xápw éxo. “I thank God on the 
recent receipt of a reminder of your faith." "This implies that 
he had lately heard news about Timothy, cf. Col 14, or perhaps 
had received an affectionate letter from him. 

5. ónópyqow] properly of an external reminder, cf. 2 P 113 41 
and trropipynoke, 214; but a comparison of Mk 147 áveuvijoOw 6 
Ilérpos trò pua with Lk 229! bzejjoÓ5 ó Ilérpos roù fýuaros 
makes it doubtful whether the difference can be pressed in 
Hellenistic Greek ; cf. Clem. Hom. i. 1, vvv yap por Aoyw pos 

. wept Üavárov mukvàs Tovovpevos mouvýoes: Marc. Aurel. 
vi 27, X. 34. 
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ijms (not 7) gives partly the reason for dvumoxpitov m., sincere, 
for it was inherited as well as personal. Timothy, like the writer 
(3), has a family religion behind him; cf. the appeal of Virtue to 
the young Heracles, éyà yxw mpds ce eidvia Toùs yevvjoavras ge kai 
viv pvow THY oONV èv TH TaLdeia karapaQovca, Xen. Jen. ii. 1 ; cf. 
I 2915 note, p. 31. This does not necessarily imply that Lois 
and Eunice had become Christians, though it is probable. The 
language might have been used by St. Paul of religious Jewesses 
who had trained the young Timothy in the Jewish expectations 
of a Messiah, cf. 315. 

némervopat| cf. 12, Ro 833 1414 1514. évweynoe “implies steady 
and persistent faith,” Hillard. It was always at home in their 
hearts; cf. 14, 

6-ii. 13. Appeal to Timothy for greater effort, for courage to 
face danger and difficulty, and for loyalty to the Apostle’s 
doctrine. The appeal is based upon the reality of God’s power 
to strengthen him (7-19), the example of the Apostle (!1- 12 2% 10), 
and of Onesiphorus (1515), the memory of the Risen Christ (29), 
and the sense that the doctrine is a sacred trust (1% 14 21-2), The 
key-notes of the section are dvvapis (7: $- duvards }?, évdvvayod 21), 
érarayvver ĝa (8 12 16), rapabýky (1% 1* 27), cvyxaxorabety (8 29-9), 
moms (loyalty to a loyal Master, 15-12-18 22.11.13), Theretare 
many points of kinship in phrase and thought with the earlier 
letters, cf. Ro 119 85, 1 Co 159, Eph 2*9, but none suggest 
conscious adaptation. The writer is perhaps feeling his way 
towards the request that Timothy will come to him at once to 
Rome. For that he will need courage, and he must leave 
faithful men in charge of his work at Ephesus. 


6-14. Paraphrase. Feeling this confidence, I write to remind 
you to stir into full life that gift of God which is within you, which 
was given by the laying of my hands upon your head. For the 
zift which God gave us was no spirit of cowardice, but a spirit of 
strength combined with a spirit of love for others and of self- 
discipline. So then, as you have that spirit, do not be ashamed 
of the witness which we have to bear about Our Lord, do not be 
ashamed of me because the preaching of Him has led me to 
imprisonment ; nay, be ready to share my sufferings in the cause 
of the Gospel: you have not to rely on your own strength, but 
on the strength of God Himself—of the very God who saved us 
and called us into His kingdom by a holy call to holiness, and 
that not in virtue of our own efforts, but in virtue of a purpose 
entirely His own, of a gift freely given—given indeed to us as 
embodied in Christ Jesus before time began, though only shown 
in these latter days by the bright light which radiated from the 
appearance of our Saviour Christ Jesus on earth, when He 
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destroyed the power of the dread tyrant death and brought to 
clear view the full meaning of life, aye of immortal life, through 
the good tidings which I was appointed to proclaim, to carry 
with authority throughout the world and to teach its truths. Itis 
because I have done this that I am a prisoner now, that I endure 
these fetters ; but I am not ashamed of them, for I know Him 
whom I have trusted, and I feel confident that He has strength 
to guard safely all that I have entrusted to His keeping till that 
great day to which we Christians look forward. Take then as 
your pattern of sound doctrine the pattern of the doctrine which 
I taught you, hold it firmly in a spirit of faith and of that true 
love which is only found in union with Christ Jesus. It is a 
trust put into our hands for safe keeping ; it is the most precious 
of all trusts ; guard it then with the help of the Holy Spirit who 
dwells in our hearts. 


6. 9v Hy airlav] cf. 12, Tit 113 note. ávatemupei (“ resuscites," 
Vulg. ; du Ambros.), properly “to stir up smouldering 
embers into a living flame," “to keep at white heat” (Parry) 
(** O joy that in our embers Is something that doth live”); there 
may be a conscious reference to the thought of the Spirit as fire, 
cf. Acts 23, Mt 258, 1 Th 51? ; cf. Seneca, Zp. 94, “ Honestarum 
rerum semina animi nostri gerunt qua admonitione excitantur : 
non aliter quam scintilla flatu levi adjuta ignem suum explicat " 
(Wetstein); but the use in the LXX (2 K 8^ 5 to bring to life a 
dead child, Gen 452’, 1 Mac 137 “to revive" (intrans.)), makes 
it very doubtful whether the metaphor was consciously present 
in Hellenistic Greek; cf. Ign. ad Eph. c. 1, dvalwrupycavtes èv 
aipare 0co?. Chrys. paraphrases happily zapp»otas éurAnoov aùrtó, 
Xapas, eihpoaivys’ oT) yevvaiws. 

tò xdptopa] cf. I 414. Sa tis émi8éceos] cf. I 4!* note. 
The time referred to i probably the same as there, the ordina- 
tion for his present work at Ephesus: the context there suggest- 
ing a reference to the presbyters, the personal appeal here 
suggesting a reference to his own act alone. But the allusion 
here to Timothy’s home training (9), and the character of the 
gift conferred (7), leave it possible that the reference is to Paul's 
first choice of Timothy to be his minister (Acts 167; so Hort, 
Christian Ecclesia, p. 184), or even to his confirmation at the 
time of his conversion, Acts 14’ (so Bp. Chase, Confirmation 
in the Apostolic Age, pp. 35-40). On the other hand, the whole 
context of the epistle implies an appeal to one in an ordained 
and authoritative position. 

7. jpiv] “to you and me,” “to us his ministers”; the state- 
ment is true of all Christians, cfd. 2!) bute ime special degree 
of ministers, and the context (edwxer taking up tò xapiopa, and 
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cf. 18-14) points to that limitation here; cf. Ro 815 où yap éAaPere 
mvevua dovelas mav ets $ófov GAAG mvebpa violleatas. 

Seas] cf. 1 Co 161? av £A0s Tipodeos BAémere iva afpoBus 
yévyntat mpos tas, and compare Mk 4$? ri deAol éore; oUmo &xere 
moti; Jn 14”. 

Suvdpews (" virtutis," Vulg.), cf. *!? 2! and Ro 116 où yàp 
émaurxXvvopat TO evayyéAtov’ OUvapas yap cov écrw. In writing 
from Rome as well as to Rome he dwells upon power as the 
essential characteristic of the Gospel, a power which is to prove 
stronger than the Empire of power; cf. also 1 Co 41?- 20, 

Kat áyámqs] which drives out fear, 1 Jn 4!5, and gives the 
impulse to go to the aid of others in their hour of need. 

swppoviapod (here only in N.T.), the power to make cadpur ; 
whether to discipline others (cf. Tit 2*9), or to discipline oneself, 
to keep oneself in hand, free from all excitement or hesitation ; 
it is “the sanity of saintliness,” cf. Bp. Paget, Studies in the 
Christian Character, pp. 64-67. The context probably limits 
the reference here to self-discipline (** sobvietatis,” Vulg.: “sane 
mentis," Tert. Scorp. 13); cf. 27%. dyaan and cwdporicpos control 
the exercise of duvayes. The Christian minister must be strong, 
efficient, courageous, but never forget personal tenderness for 
others (cf. t Co 4° 2! êv duvduer . . . êv dyamn), or control of his 
own Beas 

8. tò paprópiov] The witness to a crucified ges ah, “to Jews 
a stumblingblock, to Gentiles foolishness,” 1 Co 1? 

Tou Kuptou pôv) perhaps with conscious contrast to the 
Emperor, “hunc opponit Cesari quem sul sic appellabant " 
(Bengel); cf. Tit 2!? note. 

Tov Séopiov adro) cf. Eph 3!, Phil r!?9* which show the 
strain which St. Paul's imprisonment laid upon his converts. 

gvykakomá8ncov] here only in N.T. and not found in earlier 
writers: probably coined by St. Paul, who frequently coins 
compounds of ewv out of his deep sense of the close “ with- 
ness" of Christians with each other and with Christ. The main 
thought here is “suffer wik me on behalf of the Gospel”; cf. 
28-9 419 (“collabora in Evangelio" Ambros.) rather than 
“suffer wrt the Gospel” Ge peur Evangelio,” Vulg.), which 
may also be included; cf. 1 Co 13° 7 áyámg . . . avyxatpe Tjj 
aneia. 

9. Every word emphasizes the power which has been given 
to Christians’: a power which has done what man could not 
do of himself, which has acted out of love for man, which has 
destroyed his chief enemy and given him life, which therefore 
calls for some return and gives strength to face suffering and 
death ; cf. Tit 1? 35, Ro 8280 ol! 26299 Eph 2“ (some of each 
may have Leen in the writers mind), and Zp. Barn. c. 5, § 6, 
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which may be based on this passage, aùròs òè tva xatapyyon Tov 
Üávarov . . . Ort èv capki ede avtoyv pavepwhjvat, vméuewev. 

kAjoet ayia] mainly “with a calling to be holy,” cf. «Ayrots 
dytots, Ro 17, 1 Co 1?, 1 Th 47 éxáAeoev nuas év ayacpe: but 
with the further thought of God’s holiness which we have to 
imitate, cf. 1 P 119-16: * quz tota ex Deo est et nos totos Deo 
vindicat " (Bengel). 

vpóOecw] Ro 8?9 9l, u/i v. S.-H. 

Thy Šobeioav . . . mpd xpóvov aiwviwy| The grace of God is 
embodied in Christ Jesus: we only gain it through union with 
Him, and it was given to Him by God long before we were born. 
The reference may be either to the gift to mankind contained in 
the promise of the victory of the seed of the woman, Gen 3): 
this would be supported by the allusion to Gen in I 2!4 and by 
the use of zpà xp. aiwy. in Tit 17; oz to the gift to mankind con- 
tained in the pre-existent Christ before the world was created, as 
even then He was the recipient of the Divine life of Sonship of 
which man was to partake: it was given to us in our ideal. Cf. 
Eph 1* kaĝùs é£eAé£aro ńuâs év avrQ mpo KataBodns Kocpov. The 
other reminiscences of the Ephesian letter in the verse makes this 
the more probable view. Pelagius draws a human analogy, ** Nam 
homines solent filiis parare praedia priusquam nascantur." 

mpd xpóvov aiwviwy| cf. Tit 1? note; “ante tempora secularia,” 
Vulg. Ambros. ; **e/erza," Aug. Thd. - 

10. émaveias (*illuminationem," Vulg.) here only of the 
Incarnation; but cf. Tit 2!! note, 34 éveóàvy. Here the two 
thoughts of the divine intervention of a saviour in the hour of 
need and of the dawning of a new light, cf. garepwhetcay . . . 
Qwricavros (“illustria verba," Bengel) and Lk 1*? éxiavos rois èv 
c'kóre. kaÜuuévow, are combined. 

Katapyyjcavtos . . . ] Explanatory of ecócavros?, which has 
just been taken up by cwr7pos. 

tov Ü&varov| That tyrant death (cf. égacíXevaev, Ro 514) whose 
presence caused constant fear and took the sense of freedom out 
of life (cf. Heb 21* doo póßw Üavárov à vavrós Tov ijv évoyor Hoay 
dovAcias), that death which the writer has learnt and Timothy must 
learn to face. 

$oricavros] “illuminavit,” Vulg. This was done (a) by His 
teaching of the nature of eternal life, consisting in a knowledge 
of God and beginning here on earth ; it is interesting to compare 
the language of Epictetus (1. iv. 31) about Chrysippus: 79 77v 
GAnGeav epóvrt kai wriaavrt kai eis maytas dvOpwrous éceveykóvri, 
ov Trjv mepi TÒ Ehv, GAAG THY mpòs rò ed Ehv; (7) but above all by 
the fact of the Resurrection, cf. 28, 1 Co 159196, Acts 227. There 
was hope of immortality in the world before, but the Resurrection 
had converted it into a certainty and shown from beyond the 
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grave the continuity of life there with life here; cf. Driver, 
Sermons on the O.T., Sermon 4; Mozley, Zssays, ii. pp. 170-758. 
“The Gospel first gave toa future world clearness and distinctness, 
shape and outline ; the Gospel first made it a positive district and 
region on which the spiritual eye reposes, and which stretches 
out on the other side the grave with the same solidity and ex- 
tension with which the present world does on this side of it. A 
future life was not an image before the Gospel: the Gospel 
made it an image. It brought it out of its implicit form, and 
from its lower residence within the bosom of the great funda- 
mental doctrine of true religion, into a separate and conspicuous 
position as a truth. This was a bringing to light, and a species 
of birth, compared with which the previous state of the doctrine 
was a hidden and an embryo state." 

Cwhy koi à$0apsíav] a climax, life, aye, unchangeable life ; 
contrast oÀ«(pov kat ázoA«av, I 69. 

11 Cre I 

12. dX’ oùk ératox.] cf. 8 and Ro 116, 

d memierevka] zo? “whom I have believed,” as in Tit 38 ot 
mem Tevkóres Oeo, but rather “whom I have trusted,” “to whom 
I have entrusted my deposit”; cf. 2 Mac 3?? rà sermo revgéva 
rots memtoTevkógt Twa dtadvdAdcoev. It anticipates the accusative 
THY TapadnKkyy. 

Thy wapa0yKkyny pov] that which I have deposited with Him. 
(v. Additional Note, p. 90): all my precious things which I have 
put under Hiscare. He does not define or limit; it will include 
his teaching (1 Co 31715), his apostolic work, his converts 
(Acts 20?? zapariÜeuat ipas ro Oe), his life which has been al 
ready in God's keeping and which will remain safe there even 
through death (cf. Lk 2346, 1 P 419). The last is perhaps the 
primary thought, suggested by wv xai àóÜapatav 19. 

exewhy thy fjpépav] 118 48; cf. 2 Th 119; here only in St. Paul, 
who generally adds some explanatory genitive, 24épa ToU Kupiov 
npav, Ico? Xprotod, üároÀAvrpaceos. The day is now so present 
to his mind that it needs no defining. 

13. brotumwar (** formam habe,” Vulg. ; “formationem,” 'T hd. ; 
“exemplum,” Jerome) here and I 1!6 (where see note) only in N.T. ; 
cf. rézov didax7s, Ro 6U. — óyvaw.. Adywv, 1 Ti 11? note. 

ómorómociv éxe.] “hold fast as form of teaching”; cf. I 3° 
EXOVTAS TO pvoTyQptov THS Tiatews èv kaÜapá auvedrijoer; inf. 27. 
Parry would translate “hold forth in your life: let your own 
character represent to the world wholesome teaching." This is 
very parallel to I 4}? rúros yivov tov ziwTOv . . . èv áydmg, èv 
morec: but it strains the meaning of éxe and scarcely arises out 
of the context. 

àv map po rkovcas] ov is probably a loose attraction foi 
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ovs or possibly à (cf. 22), “hold as outline of sound teachings 
those teachings which you heard from me.” Hort regards óv as 
a primitive corruption of ôv after Aóyov, “hold as pattern of sound 
doctrines that doctrine which you heard from me.” W.-H. ii. 
"IS. 

i 14. tiv k. tapaOykyy| cf. 72« k. didacxadias, 1 Ti 49. The 
thought of his own deposit with God !? suggests that deposit 
which Christ has left with him, a far more precious and ideal 
thing ; cf. Philo, Quod det potiori, 19, émiotypyns Kadnv mapakara- 
Onxyv. 

Sua Mv. ‘Aylou] cf. Ro 8. This is true of all Christians, but 
the thought here is, probably, still that of the special gift to 
ministers for their work 9 *, 

ToU évotkoüvros|] perhaps consciously recalling ris évwxyoe 5. 

15-18. Examples of warning and encouragement. 

Paraphrase. I appeal to yourself: you know instances both 
of cowardice and of courage: you know that all those in Asia 
turned away from me, of whom Phygelus and Hermogenes are 
the chief. On the other hand, may the Lord be merciful to the 
family of Onesiphorus, for many a time did he refresh me, every 
visit of his like a breath of fresh air; and he was not ashamed of 
my fetters, nay, when in Rome on a visit he took great pains to 
enquire where I was imprisoned and he found me: the Lord 
grant to him that he may find mercy from the Lord in the last 
great day. Yes, and all the many services which he rendered in 
Ephesus you have yourself the best means of knowing. 

For similar warning, cf. I 11% 29, at the same point in the 
letter; but here the stress is on the encouragement of One- 
siphorus which is described at much fuller length, and accom- 
panied with prayer for him. 

dmeotpddyoay| The occasion is unknown. It might refer to 
doctrinal apostasy (cf. 13-14 but more probably to some failure 
to help Paul himself (ue, cf. Mt 542): as it is introduced mainly 
as a foil to the personal kindness of Onesiphorus, cf. 419 Annas 
pe éykaréAurev. Possibly all the Asiatic Christians who were in 
Rome at the time, cf. 416, failed to support him at his trial and 
had now returned to Asia (cf. otóas and êv t 'Acía): or all the 
Christians in Asia at the time when he was arrested there failed 
to help him or come with him to Rome. 

àv éott| cf. 215, I 129, 4yeos, not mentioned elsewhere. 
‘Eppoyevns is mentioned in the Acts of Paul and Thecla (c. 1) 
with Demas, both being described as vmokpíaeos yéuovres, One- 
siphorus (c. 2), as welcoming Paul to his house at Iconium. 

16. àvépufe] ‘‘refrigeravit,” Vulg.; cf. àvdyvéw, Acts 3! ; 
«arayuxew, Lk 16?*, This would include personal intercourse, 
cf. 1 Co 1677 15, and gifts to relieve the hardships of his imprison- 
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ment, cf. Phil 4!*!7; but, though it includes his visit at Rome, it 
need not be confined to that time. Cf. Ign. EZ. c. 2, Kpoxos 
e. . KOT TAVTA pe àvéravgev, WS kai avróv 6 maTHp 'Ingov XpurroU 
ávayi£a«. 

Gdvow] Eph 62, Acts 28%. — émgox vn, recalling 9- 1%. 

17. yevópevos èv] after arriving in Rome, cf. Acts 13. 
èlýryoe seems to imply a change from the freedom of the first 
imprisonment, Acts 2890, 

18. 864] A late form of the optative, cf. 2 Th 3!6; W.-H. 
ii. p. 168. 6 xUptos, the Lord Christ; cf. 28.16, mapa kupiou, 
possibly also “from Christ" as the Judge. cf. 48; or "from 
the Father," a stereotyped phrase for mercy at the day of 
judgment. èv éxeivyn tH "jpépa, cf. 12. čvða moAAoU £Aéovs xpeta 
naiv, Chrys. Yes, but the Lord will say to Onesiphorus, év 
QvAÀax 9pm koi 7AGes mpós pe. 

The context implies that Onesiphorus was separated from his 
family, probably that he was dead; cf. rd. . . oiko (l6 and 41%), 
ev èkeivy TH Ņuépa 19, and so would provide a sanction for prayer 
for the departed. This, in this simple form, is a natural instinct ; 
it was practised by some later Jews, cf. 2 Mac 1243, and is found 
in early Christian epitaphs and in the liturgies ; cf. Plummer, ad 
loc. ; Gayford, The Future State, c. 4. Wohlenberg quotes the 
Acts of Paul and Thecla, § 28, which is a prayer that a heathen 
may be transferred after death to the abode of the righteous. 

eüpe . . . eópeiv] It may be fanciful to imagine a conscious 
play on the words “invenit me in tanta frequentia : inveniat 
misericordiam in illa panegyri” (Bengel); but Paul was fond of 
such playful allusions and we can imagine him thinking of the 
meaning of Onesiphorus, * the help-bringer" ; cf. Philem !!. 

$upkóvqoe] cf. 41% It is not defined here, and may include 
services rendered to Paul himself and to the whole church at 
Ephesus. 

B£Nriov] Perhaps “better than I," but the comparative sense 
cannot be pressed; cf. Moulton, Gr. N.T., pp. 78 and 23^; 
M. M. s.9.; Acts 1028 (D) BéXriov. éfioracbe, 1 T 31* ráxtov (?), 


jon 
ADDITIONAL NOTE TO CHAPTER I. 
IIapa01«1. 


mapadnxy (in Classical Greek more commonly zapaxataOyKy) 
always implies the situation of one who has to take a long 
journey and who deposits his money and other valuables with a 
friend, trusting him to restore it on his return; cf. Tob i! 
èropevóuyv eis Tiv Myóelav xoi mapeÜéugv TaBandw  àpyvpiov 
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vráÀavra éka, The rapabyjxy is always that of the depositor : 
the duty of the friend is dvAdooew and azodidovar. From the 
earliest days this duty was protected by law; cf. Hammurabi, 
$$ 122-126. “Ifa man shall give silver, gold, or anything what- 
soever, all whatever he shall give he shall show to witnesses and 
fix bonds and give on deposit" ; and exact regulations were laid 
down fixing the penalty in the case of loss or damage; cf. Ex 
22713, Ley 6?7, The striking story of Glaucus, who was con- 
demned by the Pythian oracle for even wishing to retain such a 
deposit, shows the importance attached to faithfulness in this 
duty (Herod. vi. 86; Juv. xiii. 199-208), and it was one of the 
first duties impressed on Christians, who bound themselves on 
each Sunday “ne fidem fallerent, ne depositum appellati 
abnegarent," Pliny, Æ. 96. Among the Jews in Maccabean 
times the place of the friend was taken by the Temple treasuries, 
which took charge of such deposits and of the money of those 
who had no natural guardians; cf. 2 Mac 31999 mapakaraĝýkas 
xupàv re kai Ópoavàv 1 robs memıorevkóras!? rà ema Tevuéva. Tois 
memirtevkoow oa SiapvdAdccey ??, 

In the N.T. the substantive is only used in the Pastoral 
Epistles: it comes naturally from one who is preparing for his 
last long journey, but the verb occurs elsewhere, and the word 
was used metaphorically in many applications. (a) Of the body 
of truth which Christ deposits with the Apostle and the Apostle 
with Timothy, cf. 1 T 118 zaparí(ücuat, 679 r5» rapabyxyy, 2 T 1H, 
and which Timothy has to hand on to others when he takes his 
journey to Rome, 2 T 2? mapáĝov. This use may have been 
suggested by the parable of the Pounds, Lk 19”. (4) Of our 
true self which the Creator has handed over to us to keep safe, 
cf. Epict. ii. 8, 21, ob póvov oe Katecxedacey GAG kai coi póvo 
émío vevaev kai mopakaTéÜero "m TapaceowKke Tot weavTov ; SO Philo, 
Quis heres, p. 491, Toit’ émawós èstri Tod arovdaiov, THY iepàv 
jv CdaBe wapaxatabyxyy yvxtjs, aicPyoews, Adyou . . . kaÜapós kai 
addAws py éavrQ, povw 0€ TH meri evkór. Pvddavtos (Wetstein), 
and Hermas, Mand. 3, oi yevddpevor . . . yívovrot droorepytat 
tod Kupiov, py mapadiddvtes aŭro Tiv wapaxatabyKyy hv éAaBov. ` 
édaBov yap rap’ abrot mvedpa dWevortor: ibid. Sim. ix. 32, ‘Reddite 
ei spiritum integrum sicut accepistis.” (c) Of good works de- 
posited with God in heaven: a very common Jewish thought, 
4 Esdr 893» “justi quibus sunt opera multa reposita apud te”; 
Apoc. Bar r4!? “justi sine timore ab hoc domicilio profici- 
scuntur quia habent apud te vim operum custoditam in thesauris ” 
(Wohlenberg) ; cf. 1 T 619; Ign. ad Polyc. 6, Tà óezróovra (pv Tà 
épya pôv, and cf. Abrahams, Studies in Phartsaism and the 
Gospels, p. 148. (d) Of persons entrusted to the care of others, 
Clem. Alex. Quis dives salv., c. 42, rv mapaxatabykyy åämóðos ptv HY 
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éyo re kal Ô cwrnp cot zapakxaraÜép.eÜo.: Acts 209? mapariĝepa 
twas r9 Pew (this is said of the elders at Ephesus); Chrys. p. 597 C, 
peyarnv zapakoraÜikqv éxopev rà Taidia, (e) Of our life deposited 
with God at death, Lk 23% eis xeipás cov mapatiÂepat Tò mvedpad 
pov: 1 P 4l? ot racyortes korà 76 OéAnpa Tov eod mors kriory 
zapariUécÜocav tas yvxàs attov. The life which at first was 
God's deposit with us becomes our deposit with God. 


1-13. Further appeal to Timothy to take heart and to entrust 
his teaching to others. 

Paraphrase. So then, as others have failed me, I turn to 
you to whom I have a right to appeal, such as I had not to 
Onesiphorus, as you are my own child in the faith—and I bid 
you to realize constantly the strength which is yours in virtue of 
the grace given you through your union with Christ Jesus. In 
that strength, Come to me and, before you come, hand over the 
truths which you heard from me, in the presence of many witnesses, 
to men on whom you can rely as being of ability enough to train 
others in their turn. Then come and take your share of suffer- 
ing as a true soldier in the army of Christ Jesus: now every 
soldier hopes to please his general and, therefore, while on active 
service does not tie himself up with business affairs: so, too, an 
athlete hopes to win the prize, but he cannot win it unless he 
observes to the end the rules of the contest: in the same way 
a husbandman hopes to take his share first of the fruits of the 
ground, but be must work hard for it. Think over the way in 
which this applies to you: for the Lord is ready to give you 
discernment in all things. 

Keep ever in your memory Jesus Christ—as one who has 
been raised from the dead, and as the offspring of a Royal 
ancestor, as a living Lord, for this is the central truth of the 
Gospel entrusted to me. In the service of that Gospel, I am 
now suffering, aye, imprisoned and fettered as though I was a 
criminal : yet God's word has never been fettered by man: it has 
been free and doing its work all the time: and, therefore, I am 
ready to endure this and anything to help God's chosen ones 
that they with me may obtain salvation, that complete salva- 
tion which is given by union with Christ Jesus and which 
carries with it a glory that 1s eternal. How true is that great 
saying: 


‘Who shares Christ's death His life shall share: 
They reign with Him their cross who hear: 
Who Him deny He will deny : 

Though our faith fall, He cannot lie.” 


Nay, He cannot be untrue to Himself. 
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1. có, in contrast to 11938: ody, taking up 1!4, “as I need 
some one to guard the deposit”; cf. 11* mapaĝýkyy with 2? 
zapáÉov. évduvapod, taking up 179.12: a favourite Pauline word 
(six times: elsewhere in N.T. only Acts 97? where it is used of 
St. Paul): probably middle voice; cf. Eph 619 évduvapotcde èv 
kvpto . . . evdvoacGe: for the thought, cf. 2 Co 12%. èv tH xdpite, 
* erace? in its widest sense, but perhaps with special reference 
to the yápw pa. of 1%, 

2. The connexion of ! and ? is not clear: there may have 
been practical difficulties to be faced in the choice of these 
men so that Timothy would need to fall back on God's strength : 
or ! may refer mainly to the courage needed for coming to 
Rome; ? to the necessity of appointing other ministers to 
take his place while absent and in case he should never 
return. 

ijkovcas] possibly at the time of 19, or during the whole 
ministry ; cf. 31°. 

Sia m. poprópov] in later Greek almost equivalent to “‘in the 
presence of” ; cf. dia cv papripwv, Plut. ii. p. 338 F (Wetstein). 
Field (Oz. Norv. ad loc.) suggests that it was a legal term: if so, 
it would carry a slightly stronger meaning, “supported by many 
witnesses.” Here they may be the presbyters of 1 Ti 4H, or the 
hearers of St. Paul's teaching from time to time who bore witness 
to its truth (cf. 2 Co 129 rò duyv, Jn 333) and also knew what 
Timothy had heard ; cf. 1 Ti 672. But may it not be constructed 
with zapadov of the further security which Timothy is to take? in 
which case the witnesses will be presbyters, as in 1 Ti 414. 

vapáQov] taking up 124. 

8. ouykakonáðnoov] cf. 18, with me and with all who suffer. 

4. xahds orporióTQs] I 115 iva ovparevQ tiv Kady otpareiav 
and ovorpatiustys, Philem ?, Phil 2%, show that St. Paul applied 
it specially to the ministers of Christ. ‘The three similes are 
found together in 1 Co 99 7. 277, and there may be a conscious 
reminiscence of that chapter, though the main thought is different 
here. Here stress is laid on two points : (2) the conditions of true 
service: it needs whole-hearted devotion (*), loyalty to the rules 
(5), hard work (9) ; (2) the natural hope of a reward, the reward 
of pleasing the Master, of winning a crown, of partaking of the 
results. The same thoughts recur in 1139, The application is 
both to Timothy himself and to the regulations he is to make 
for the moroi àvÜporrot. 

épmAékerot] cf. 2 P 2%. Epict. iii. 22. 69, of the ideal Cynic, 
où mpoodedepevov kaÜkovaur idiwrixots ovd' éumemAeypévov yér eov. 
rois ToU Biou mpoypar.] the businesses by which men earn their 
livelihood ; cf. Hermas, Vis. 3. 6, of rich Christians, órav yévyrat 
Oris, 8a TOv mÀodTov abrüv Kat dia Tas mpaypateias dmapvobvroi 
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tov Kvprov adrav: cf. Clem. Hom., Ep. Clem.c.5. As applied to 
ministers this command requires whole-hearted devotion to their 
us. perhaps implying abstinence from secular trades (cf. 1 Co 
997): but this was not required at first. The Council of 
Chalcedon forbade trading only if done da aiexpoképóeav or 
dua ptAapyvpiav, Canon 3, woz v. Dr. Bright’s note: “ Most of 
the clergy of Caesarea in Cappadocia practised sedentary trades 
for a livelihood” (Basil, Zp. 198), “and some African canons 
allow, or even direct, a cleric to live by a trade, provided that his 
clerical duties are not neglected " (Mansi, iii. 955). . . . “In the 
Anglo-Saxon Church . . . the canons of King Edgars reign 
ordered every priest diligently to learn a handicraft (No. 11. 
Wilkins, i. 225).” Cf. also Hatch, Bampton L. vi.; Dict. Chr. 
Ant., s.v. Commerce. 

tva dpéoy | cf. 1 Co 1 Ro 85, 1 Jn 3%. Ign. ad Polye. 6, 
dpéoxere o orpareveo le, ap ob kai rà ójróvta Kopibea be, It in- 
cludes the thought of “pleasing by good service”; cf. Milligan 
opc Dis S useful expansion of these two verses will be found 
in S. Greg. Reg. Past, ii. 7. 

5. áð] cf. 1 Ti 4739. These two similes are expanded fully 
in Tertullian, aZ Mart. c. 3. 

vopipws| will include both the training for the contest and 
the regulations for it; cf. Epict. ITO L Ücós co, Aé€yer “dds pot 
abe el vop. Quos SD ei Epuyes boa Sel, el Éyvuváo Os, ci 
rot dAecrrov "kovcas: Plut. Non posse suaviter viv., p. 1105. 1: 
abXAnrat oréhavoy ovk dywvilopnevot AapPavovort, àÀXà aywvicdpevor 
kat vixnoavres (Wetstein). As applied to the Christian minister 
the training is that of 1 Ti 47; the regulations those of the law 
of Christ, especially those laid down here in 19-12, 

6. yeopyóv] cf. yewpytov, 1 Co 3%. ràv kapmàv. This may well 
include (a) the “honour” and maintenance he receives from the 
Church, cf. I 517-16; and det seems to point to some regulation 
that Timothy is to enforce; (4) the spiritual reward which comes 
here on earth in the sense of God’s approval and blessing on the 
work ; cf. Phil 122 kapròs épyov: Ro 1!? tva twa kapzóv axo kal èv 
buy : cf. Jas 125 waxapios êv Tj] momoe avrov: Chrys. (here) èv 
AŬTO TO KÓTQ 7 ávT(Oocts. 

7. véet] cf. Mk dm Eph. 3*5, Rev. 13°; and for the appeal, 
1 Co 10!5 xpivare tpets 0 ) Piya. ducer; cf. Jas 15. Ign. ad Polye. 1, 
airov civerw mAciova Hs éxes. He does not think it wise to 
explain his allusion too explicitly. Verbum sapienti. 

8. pvnpoveve] so St. Peter is said to have appealed to his wife 
on her way to martyrdom, péuvyoo, à avry, Tov Kuptov, Clem. Alex. 
Strom. vii. p. 869, $63 (Wetstein). St. Paul is acting in the spirit 
of the Eucharist, eis ray éunv avapvyow, 1 Co 1174, 

‘Ingodv Xp.] here only in this Ep. (elsewhere Xp. 'Iyooty) : with 
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stress on the historic life as the first thought, and Xpiorév perhaps 
consciously a predicate. ‘‘ Jesus—as the Messiah”; cf. Ro 1?: 4 

éynyeppévov] not the mere fact of the Resurrection (éyyyépOa:), 
but keep Him in your mind as a Living Risen Lord who is able 
to give His life to you; cf. evégoaopev 1. 

èk emépporos AaBis| Perhaps a semi-quotation from an early 
form of a creed : cf. Ign. EZ. 18, Trall. 9, Smyrn. 1, in all which 
places it emphasizes the reality of the human nature. There may 
be some such antidocetic thought here (cf. I 25 note), and in 
éygyepiévov a refutation of Hymenzeus and Philetus (18); but 
the context lays stress rather on the power of Christ to help, so 
that é« a. A. expands the thought of Xpuróv—a Messiah and a 
true descendant of David, a King who can share his Kingdom; 
cf. cvpBactrevoopey, v.!? and Lk 182 93, 

Kata TÒ eGayy. pov] cf. Ro 216 16?5—not invented by me but 
entrusted to me; cf. 1 Ti 12). 

9. s kakoüpyos] "like a criminal,” “quasi male operans," 
Vulg. ; “ut latro," Ambros.; “ut malefactor," Thdt.: or perhaps 
“on the charge of being a criminal”; cf. 1 P 415 pý tis bpàv 
magxéro ds Poveds 1) KAErTNS Ñ kakomotós. This might imply that 
the writer was not tried for Christianity but for some alleged 
crime; cf. Suetonius, Wero, 16, “afflicti suppliciis Christiani, 
genus hominum superstitionis novz ac malefice.” "Tac. Aan. xv. 
44, "per flagitia invisos"; but some more definite word than 
raxovpyos would be more natural in this case, and èv @ points to 
Christianity as the offence. This would be quite possible in 
Nero's time; cf. Hort on 1 P 21!?; Chase in Hastings’ D.B. iii. 

. 784. 
i où SéSerar] a strict perfect, while I have been bound the 
Word has not been, for I have been able to speak on its 
behalf, cf. 4}; and others are doing its work, 4912; “God 
buries His workers but continues His work,” cf. Phil 112-18, Eph 
53$. For the personification, cf. 1 Th 25, 2 Th 3! Origen, 
c. Cels. i. 27, pn mepuxws kwAveoOar, ws Aóyos Üco? (said of Jesus). 

10. dà roto] cf. Col 49 de 8 kal Oé0euau mdvta ómopévo in 
the power of Love; cf. 17, 1 Co 137. 

Sta Toüg ékAekroós] both (a) those already called whose faith 
will be strengthened and their salvation helped by the example 
of my endurance ; cf. Col 1?5, 2 Co 1*5; and (4) those objects of . 
God's Love who will be drawn to Christ by it; cf. 4. This 
power of endurance was the fact of St. Paul's life which most 
impressed his contemporaries; cf. Clem. Rom. i 5, $zogovijs 
yevój.evos MÉYLOTOS vroypauqós. 

9ó£qs aiwvtou] Chrys. has an interesting contrast between the 
temporary glory of Nero and the eternal glory won by St. Paul. 

ll. motés 6 Aóyos] almost certainly a quotation (cf. Tit 38 
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note). It may refer to the preceding verses ; if so, most probably 
to v.8, yáp!! confirming the writer's appeal to the saying about 
the Risen and Royal Christ by the quotation of a well-known 
hymn ; or possibly to the following 1415; yap being explanatory, 
“namely,” or a part of the quotation. In any case, el yap... 
motos péve is a rhythmical saying, a careful balancing of en- 
couragement and warning. The language is full of reminiscences 
of earlier passages in the N.T., Ro 68 81 33, Mt 10?3, and may 
be a hymn composed in face of persecution, encouraging to 
boldness and warning against defection. Polycarp, c. 5, has a 
reminiscence of this place, or perhaps an independent reminis- 
cence of the same hymn: iméoxero éyelpar judas k vexpoy xai 
Ort, éày moAtrevompeba agiws abro), kai cupPacirevoopey avTG, 
eCye TLOT€UOJLEV. 

el o wa eÜávopev] the aorist perhaps anticipates the ** one act 
of self-devotion in martyrdom” (Bernard); but the analogy of 
Ro 68 suggests that the primary reference is to baptism: “ if our 
death with Christ was real and complete, so real that we shall be 
ready to share his literal death"; so Chrys. @dvaroy, tov re à:à Tov 
AovrpoU kal Tov da TOY TaOnpaTwr. 

cvtcopev confirms éynyeppevov 8; as cupBaodedcopney does éx 
amépparos Aafid 8 and ómop.évopev does tropévw 10. The writer's 
mind passes from the past (evrazeÜdávouev) through the present 
($zop..) to the final test (åpvyoópeĝa) ; cf. Tertullian, De Fuga. 14, 
* Non potest qui pati timet ejus esse qui passus est." 

18. éxetvos mustés péver] perhaps, He remains faithful to His 
promises of mercy, cf. Ro 3? 11799? and 1 Jn 3%, amtotpev 
being then less strong than dpvycopeba ; but the balance of the 
rhythm and the following clause almost require a note of warning : 
He remains faithful ; He keeps his word both for reward and for 
punishment; cf. 4? and !*, Dt 7°, Ex 349 7. 

dpvjoacbar . . . Šúvaraı| prob. a comment by the writer. 
For the thought, cf. Nu 23/9, “ God is not a man that he should 
lie, neither the son of man that he should repent.” Tit 1? ô 
dwevdys 0cós. Clem. Rom. i. 37, oùðèv yàp advvarov mapa TG Ged, 
ei pr) TO Wevdoac Gan. 

14-26. This paragraph passes from the thought of the subject- 
matter (à ňğkovras, 2?) to that of the character of the teaching 
and of the teacher. It begins with advice which Timothy has to 
give to others, but passes at once to advice to himself. Remind 
those to whom you hand on your teaching not to strive about 
mere words (15). Show them in yourself the example of a true 
worker and teacher, avoiding empty discussions which will tend 
more and more to lower the tone of religion and eat out the life 
of the Church (35-17), One case is given of such false teaching (19) : 
two tests of the true teacher (19) : there is a great variety of char 
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acter within the Church, good and bad, and a teacher must care- 
fully keep from the bad, if he is to be fit for his Master's work 
(20. 21), For yourself, avoid merely youthful impulses, aim at the 
central virtues, keeping in touch with all sincere Christians (??). 
Avoid profitless discussions and all that is inconsistent with the 
character of the servant of the Lord, who should be patient, 
skilful in teaching, hopeful for the conversion of opponents (2226), 


The whole paragraph is very analogous to I 4916; but the 
notes specially characteristic of this are: 

(a) The contrast of work (épyáryv , wav epyov áya0óv ?!, rò 
éxeivou OeAnua ?9) with mere talk (Aoyouaxetv 4, Kevodwvias !6, 
Aéyovres !9, Enrycets ??). 

(6) The contrast of true speech (róv Aóyov ts àÀAx0e(as 15, Hor ?4, 
OlQakrukóv ?*, èv rpadryte wadevovra %5) and false (er ovdev ypyotpoy, 
éri katactpopy TOv axovovtwy 14, BeByAovs 16, ó Adyos aùrôv ws 
ydáyypawa |", ávarpémovat Tv Tiwo miotu 19, wwpds, amadevTovs 23), 

Paraphrase. These are the central truths of which you 
must remind any to whom you entrust your teaching, and you 
must charge them as in the sight of their Lord and Master not 
to be “ word-warriors,” constantly arguing and wrangling with 
words as if they wished to ruin rather than to build up their 
hearers’ faith: such wrangling is perfectly useless. With regard 
to yourself, take all pains to present yourself before God as one 
who can stand His test—as a real worker, as one who will never 
be put to shame for bad or scamped work, but as teaching 
rightly the one message of the truth. But to all these irreligious 
and frivolous hair-splittings give a wide berth. Those who take 
part in them will go forward—on a downward grade of impiety: 
their message will be like a cancer eating into the sound 
members of Christ’s body. To that class belongs Hymenzus 
and Philetus, for they have entirely missed their aim about the 
truth, explaining away the literal resurrection and saying that 
Resurrection is only our past resurrection with Christ in Baptism, 
and thereby they are upsetting the faith of some. Yet be not 
alarmed; whatever false teachers may say, the solid foundation- 
stone of God’s Temple has been fixed once for all; and on it 
are two inscriptions carved first by Moses and renewed by Our 
Lord: one tells of God's knowledge, “The Lord knoweth them 
that are His own”; the other of man’s duty, “ Let every one 
who worships the Lord depart from iniquity.” Yet within the 
Church there will be great varieties: it is like a big house, in 
which there are not only vessels of gold and silver, but others of 
wood and earthenware; some for honourable, some for mean 
uses. If, then, any teacher keep himself quite clear of these false 
teachers, he will be a vessel for honourable use, set apart for 
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service, ready to his Master’s hand, prepared to take part in any 
good work. But that you may be such a vessel, you must turn 
your back upon all merely youthful impulses and passions ; you 
must set your face towards just dealings with others, towards 
loyalty, love, and peace with all who call the Lord their God out of 
a pure heart. But these foolish discussions with men of untrained 
minds persistently avoid: you know they only engender strifes, 
and, as Isaiah said, * A servant of the Lord must not strive”; 
nay, he must be courteous to every one, apt and skilful to teach, 
ready to bear with contradiction, speaking in a gentle tone, as 
he has to train the minds of opponents. He must always have 
in his heart the hopeful question, ** May it not be that God will 
give them a real change of heart, and they will come to a real 
knowledge of truth? May it not be that they will come back to 
their sober senses, saved from the devil’s snare? May it not 
even be that I shall be a fisher of men, and save them alive, and 
bring them back to do their true Master's Will ? ” 


14. taita] = ravra of 2?, with the addition of the truths in 25:3, 

Srropipynoke] Ze. remind the teachers of 2?, who have to 
think of the good of their hearers (ràv dkovóvrev). Stapaprupo- 
pevos : cf. I 5?! 615. Aoyopaxeiv: cf. I 6* note. 

xpjopor| perhaps governing éz' oióév, “a course useful for 
nothing," but probably agreeing with o$óév, “to no useful 
result”: cf. êm’ obdevt ypnotww, Plut. de ira cohid., p. 456 B. (ap. 
Wetstein). Ambrosiaster’s note is suggestive, '" Necesse est 
enim ut contentio extorqueat aliquid, immo multa que dicuntur 
contra conscientiam, ut intus in animo perdat, foris victor 
abscedat. Nemo enim patitur se vinci, licet sciat vera que 
audit. . . . Collatio ergo inter Del servos esse debet, non 
altercatio": cf. H. C. G. Moule (ad loc.), “The time of religious 
controversy is the time above all others to resolve that our souls 
shall live behind and above words, in conscious touch with the 
eternal Things.” 

èri] denoting the result (Blass, W. T. Gr., § 43. 3, but without 
any parallel instance) ; rather, the result is treated half-ironically 
as the purpose ‘‘as if they set themselves deliberately not to 
build up, but to throw down”; cf. 16, 

15. mapaorĝoat] to present yourself for service, cf. ?! and 
Ro 613-16; perhaps also, with the further thought, present your- 
self for judgment, cf. 1 Co 8%, the solemn appeal in * having 
suggested the thought of God as Judge. 

épyárqy] with a slight antithesis to Aoyouaxetv, cf. 1 Co 41% ?0, 

ávemataxuvrov] perhaps a conscious reminiscence of 18 12-17 
“a workman who is not ashamed of his task or of his master”; 
but more probably *a workman who will never be put to shame 
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by being shown to have done bad work” (*inconfusibilem," 
Vulg.; “non impudoratum," Ambros.); cf. Phil 12° èv oióeyi 
alexvvÜÓxa opa, and 1 Co 31015, This carries on the thought of 
óókuov, and leads up to ?!. 

ópÜorokoüvra] “recte tractantem," Vulg., rightly teaching, 
keeping the word free from logomachies. The stress is on 
ópÜo- : it is doubtful whether in Hellenistic Greek the metaphor 
in -ropoüvra is consciously present (cf. xavoropetv). If it is, it 
may be that of a plough driving a straight furrow (Chrys.), or of 
a road-maker driving his road straight; cf. Prov 39 119 6uauoo vv 
dudpous ópÜoropet Sdovs, or of a mason squaring and cutting a 
stone to fit it into its proper place (Parry). The whole phrase 
is used frequently in the Liturgies as describing the duty of the 
bishop, cf. Introd., p. xxxix; and ép@oropia is used of orthodoxy, 
Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. 16. 104, Tv éxxAyowortiKyv . . . òpĝo- 
Topiav TOv Ooyp.aToY. 

16. kevopuvías] cf. I 6%. mepito aco, Tit 3?. 

mpokójoustwv] Ze. of kevopwvodvres. The word is ironical (cf. 
I 45 note). They will make progress—on a downward grade, 
cf. 14, Perhaps there is a conscious antithesis to épGoropotvra, 
mpokorrew being also used of road-making. 

17. vopiy» &£e] perhaps “will eat into their own heart and 
ruin it more and more,” cf. Tit 115; but the chief thought is 
“will spread further into the Church and corrupt others”; cf. 
t Co 56, Acts 4! iva py èri vA etov diavepyOy eis Tov Aaóv: Apost. 
K.O. 17, pýrote . . . éri mÀetov veubi os yayypatva. 

dv éarw : Cf. 115, 1 Ti 129 note: it might be a later note added 
by an editor, giving an illustration from his own time, cf. Introd., 
p. xxxi. “Ypevatos, 1 Ti 1%. 4$iNqrós, not mentioned elsewhere. 

18. jjoróxncav] cf. 1 Ti 1$ note. 

Méyovres . . . ávácracw] Ze. that the Resurrection was only 
a spiritual Resurrection, which took place at Baptism when the 
Christian rose to newness of life and a knowledge of the truth. 
This is analogous to Philo's treatment of the "translation? of 
Enoch (jeréÜnkev atrov ó 0«0s, Gen 5?*) as equivalent to conversion 
from a lower to a higher stage of moral life (de Adrakamo, cc. 3 
and 4), and was a natural perversion of the teaching of St. Paul (Ro 
61-11) and of the Fourth Gospel (Jn 17°). It was held by many 
Gnostics, some denying that the true Christian would ever die 
(Iren. i. 23. 5 of Menander, * Resurrectionem per id quod est in 
eum baptisma accipere ejus discipulos et ultra non posse mori sed 
perseverare non senescentes et immortales? ; Tert. Ze Anima, 50; 
Justin M. 4724. 1. 26, Dial. 80, apa TÊ àoÜvijokew Tas Yvyàs àvaXag- 
Báveo Ga eis tov cipavov. Does this theory lie behind Jn 2123»); 
some holding that there would be no Resurrection of the body (Iren. 
ll. 31. 2 of Simon and Carpocrates, “esse autem resurrectionem 
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a mortuis agnitionem eius quz ab eis dicitur veritatis”: cf. 1 Co 15; 
Tert. Ze Res. Carnis,19). Justin M. (Fragments on the Resurrection, 
ed. Otto, ii. p. 211) argues fully against this view, and it probably 
led to the emphasis on the ‘‘ Resurrection of ‘the flesh’ or of 
‘the body, ” in the early Creeds (v. 7. Z7. Sz, Jan. 1917, p. 135). 

A quite different explanation prevailed very early—that men 
do not rise at all, but only live on in their posterity: cf. Acta 
Pauli et Thecla, c. 14, 48n yéyovev àváaracus éd! ols éxopev ékvous : 
so Ambrosiaster (“Hi autem, sicut ex alia Scriptura" (ie. 
probably, Zhe Acts of Paul and Thecla) “docemur, in filiis fieri 
resurrectionem dicebant"), Pelagius, Theod.-Mops. (*quam in 
successionem aiunt nostram constare "), Thdt. (ras êk watdozotias 
Suadoyas). This was a Jewish view (cf. Ecclus 1128 (LXX), 
301849-), and might have been introduced from Sadducean sources, 
but it would have been expressed more clearly, e.g., as in Ecclus 
30! éreAeírqaev abroU 6 TaTHp Kal ws ovK áméÜavev' õuorov yàp abrà 
kaTéAurev per avrov. 

19. Reassurance to Timothy—in spite of the false teachers’ 
work, ézi xaracrpopy !* and dvarpérovor 18, the foundation is 
firmly set and has its mark upon it; God knows his own, and they 
will depart from iniquity. 

ó. . . OegéAios] z.e. either Christ Jesus and his Apostles (cf. 
1 Co 311, Eph 2%, Rev 2115): or, more widely, “the Church” (cf. 
1 Ti 3175; or “the truth,” “the deposit" (Hillard): but the 
emphasis is on éer«ev rather than on OeuéAuos. 

appayidsa] perhaps simply ** inscription" ; cf. Ex 2836 é«rimopa 
oppayidos dyiacpa xvptov: or, more exactly,‘‘seal,” whether the 
stonemason's mark, denoting workmanship, or the owner's mark, 
denoting “ownership, security, and destination" (77.2.2. s.v. 
“Seal” cf. Jn 6% Eph TH a 

éyvo] Perhaps, of foreknowledge, Ro 8”; cf. Odes of Solomon, 
8. 15, ** I do not turn away my face from them that are mine, for I 
know them, and before they came into being I took knowledge of 
them, and on their faces I set my seal” (Dibelius): or more likely 
(as it is an adaptation of an O.T. phrase), of complete insight 
into character: cf. 1 Co 83, Gal 4°, Nah 17 xvpios . . . ycyvógkov 
rovs evAaBoupevous avróv, the aorist denoting the complete result 
of past watching (Moulton, 4.7: Gr., p. 113). 

ô dvopdtuy rò Svopa] who names the name of Christ as his 
Lord, who calls himself Christian and worships Christ; cf. 
Lev 24!9, Jos 23 Is 26". 

Both inscriptions have their origin in the O.T., and probably 
both in the story of the rebellion of Korah, Nu 165 ézéaxerrat 
«al €yvo ó Ücós rois Ovras abroU, 1678 drooyioÂyre dro TOY akqvàv 
ràv avOpwrwy Tov ckXAgpüv rovrov : cf. Is 52!!. But each is modi- 
fied by sayings of the Lord; cf. Mt 72% ojüémore £yvwov ipas, 
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Lk 137! åróoryrTe am’ èuod mavres épyarat ddixias, so that the writer 
may be quoting from some early Gospel or collection of Christian 
sayings; cf. Apost. Const. ii. 54, kabws yéypomrav rots èyyòùs kai rots 
pakpáv, oùs éyvo kúpios óvras abro) (Resch, Agrapha, pp. 204-07). 

20. peyddy oikta . . .] ze. the Church (so Ambros. Thd. and 
modern Commentators, though many Patristic Comm. interpret 
it of the world). The illustration is perhaps suggested by Is 5211 
dwooryTe, dàmóoTQre . . . ádkoÜáprov py anode, oi dépovres rà 
gxévy kvpiov: cf. Wisd 157, Ro 97-23, The object is twofold, to 
teach Timothy patience with varieties of character within the 
Church, cf. 1 Co 12796, but mainly to warn him against contact 
with all impurity and false teaching. 

21. rs] any member of the Church, but, especially, any who 
would be a teacher. 

êkkað. éovróv] Keep himself (cf. 15 and 2 Co 7!) completely 
(êk) pure by separation from these, Ze. from the vessels to dis- 
honour: rovrov, prob. neuter, though the reference is primarily 
to the false teachers, “a doctoribus hereticis," Pelagius. oxedos 
om rpákwov Ñv ô IlatAos àAX éyévero xpvootv, Chrys. 

edxpyotov| 411, Philem H, easily usable (“ utile,” Vulg; “ opti- 
mum," Thd.); contrast ér oióiv xpyoiov 14; cf. Epict. ii. 16, 
ToApyoov àva[jAéjas mpòs Tov Gedy eireiv, xpà por Xovróv. eis 8 dy 
Béns . . . ods ei . . . mov Bécs, dye’. 

eis . . . &ya0óv| Tit 11° 31. froupacpévoy he is prepared for 
the tasks prepared for him, Eph 2!9 xruoOévres èv XpiotG Inco? 
emt épyyois üyaDots ols rpontoipacev ô Oeds. 

22. Combines the thoughts of I 41? and 6" (¢.z.). 

Tas veoreptkàs émi&.] will include impulses to impatience, love 
of disputation, self-assertion as well as self-indulgence (cf. illus- 
trations in Wetstein); everything inconsistent with the virtues 
that follow. 

Sixatoguvyy] contrast ddixids 19, “justice "— rather than the 
more abstract ‘‘righteousness.”  mísrw, the main thought is 
“fidelity,” “trustworthiness” (‘“integritatem,” Pelagius) as the 
stress is on relations to other men. 

perá] probably to be joined closely with eipyvqv, cf. Heb 1214, 
but possibly with the whole sentence; cf. 1 Co 12. ray émixoA. 
tov K., cf. 19, Joel 252, Ro 101? (uz v. S.-H.), 1 Co 12. êk Kad. 
kapótas: cf. éx«kaÜápy ?, I 15 note. 

23. Cf. I 1* 47 64, Tit 39.  ámoióeórous here only in N.T. 
but frequent in Wisdom literature, always of persons, “sine dis- 
ciplina,” Vulg.; *ineruditos," Ambros. 

24. Soüov xupiov] here in its special sense of a minister 
(cf. Ro 1!, Phil 11), probably with a conscious reference to the 
picture of the servant of Jehovah in Is 4218 53. One who like 
Christ has to do the Lord's own work of winning and saving; 
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cf. G. A. Smith, Zsa/aA, ii. p. 288; Chadwick, Zhe Social Teach- 
ing of St. Paul, C. 5. 

ijmov] as both Paul and Timothy had been at Thessalonica ; 
cf. 1 Th 27 (si vera lectio). évegikaxov here only in N.T. But 
the &ve&kaxos will be tried by persecution ; cf. Wisd 21? dicacwpev 
Tijv ave&txaktay avTov. 

25. waiSedovra] contrast dmadevrous 28 and cf. Tit 21% The 
servant will be carrying out the work of grace. 

ros dvTiSiaTWeuevous| those who are adversely disposed ; cf. 
Longinus, de Sud. 17, wpós THY Teo Tov Aóyov vávros ávriari- 
Gera (Field, Ot. Norvic. ad loc.). 

prore 999] “ne quando,” Vulg.; “si quando," Ambros. 
It is an indirect question ; cf. Tob 819 uù xat otros ámoÜàvg : Lk 
315 urote avrós ey 6 Xpiorós: Gen 245 99, 

Sain] oùk elme, prore óvvyüris . . . roð Kvpiov rò way ytverat, 
Chrys. The form is optative, cf. 11915; but both here and in 
Eph 137 the subjunctive day would be more natural; cf. Moulton, 
N.T. Gri 55 WwW Ap os. 

26. dvavypworr] cf. 45 voe, and 1 Co 1554 éxvjyare 9uaias— 
there, too, out of ignorance (dyvwoíav yàp eoù éxovow) and 
profitless discussion about the Resurrection. 

èk Tis . . . mayos] I 39 note, Ps 1247 7) yux) "aov ws 
arpovÜtov éppía 0 k THs maytdos ræv Ünpevovrov: Prov 5?? mapa- 
vopiat avopa aypevouce. 

éLwypypévor} cf. Lk 519 dvO@pwovs eon Coypüv, a saying of the 
Lord’s which may be in the writer’s mind. In the LXX the 
emphasis is nearly always on taking or on saving alive; cf. Jos 
213 625 920, 

bw adtod . . . els Td éxeivou OcAqpa] Four alternative trans- 
lations are possible. 

(i) * Having been captured by the devil to do Zzs will”; cf. 
Ign. £A. 17, ux) aixparwtion ops èk tot mpokeuévov Civ [6 apxwv 
Tov aiQvos rovrov] (so “a quo captivi tenentur ad ipsius volun- 
tatem," Vulg., A.V., most Patristic Comm., Holtzmann, Dibelius); 
éketvov being substituted for avrov to suggest a contrast with God 
whose will they ought to be doing, —'' that false master’s will,”—cf. 
Test. XII, Patr., Nepht. 3, êv kaÜapórqri xapdias avvijaere rò OéAnpya 
Tov Mcov kparetv kat. ámoppirrew Tò OéAnpa Tov Bedrtap: cf. Wisd 
1/6 2*5, But this adds no new thought and does not give its full 
force to elwypypévor. 

(ii) After having been captured by the devil, they may return 
to do God's will. ‘The true master's will,” so Bernard, 
Wohlenberg ; but the same objections hold good to this. 

(iit) “ Having been captured by God to do Xis will” (Thphl. 
eis TO morat TO GeAnpa avrot, cf. Heb 13?!), but it is doubtful 
whether God would be said £eypetv ávOporovs. 
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(ivy) Having been saved alive, captured into life, by the 
servant of the Lord to do the Lord's will, and not the devil's 
(Bengel, Wetstein, R.V. marg.). 

This seems best, as (i) it gives its full force to éCwypynpévor: cf. 
the Inscr. from Apamea, ‘“ my greetings to the beloved of God 
and the newly-caught” (Authority and Archeology, p. 384); 
cf. 2 Co 105 for a similar metaphor. 

(ii) It makes «is éxeivov 0cAqua parallel to «is éméyvoow 
àA 7 eías. 

(iii) It ends on a note of hopefulness and encouragement to 
Timothy ; cf. Chrys. de Sacerdotio, i ii. 119, yevvaias otv E Wux7s 
iva ya) TepuKakq), iva PÀ ám oywackqy THY TOV T€TÀavQpévov err 
piay, iva cvvexüs éketvo kai Aoyi<ynrar kat Aéyg Mýrore Y aidrois 
6 Geos értyvwow àAXxÜelas kai draddaywor THS ToU duaBdXrov mayiðos. 


iii. l-iv. 8.— Further appeal to Timothy for boldness and 
loyalty, based on the thought of the last days and of the Final 
Judgment. 

Remember, times will grow more difficult (1): professing 
Christians will prefer self and pleasure to God (7): false teachers 
will oppose the truth ; their hearers will be at the mercy of each 
caprice and each novelty: they will have a temporary success 
(99 434), But I trust you to face persecution and to remain 
loyal to my teaching, for you have my example to guide you 
(05): you have Holy Scripture to fit you for your task (1917): 
the thought of the Judgment and the coming Kingdom both to 
awe and to encourage you (4*5), and my approaching death will 
throw all the responsibility upon you ($5). 

In this paragraph there is still the contrast between empty 
talk and real work, cf. 3°71" wav épyov áyaOóv, 49 čpyov: but 
more markedly that Lo the source of the teaching—the 
Apostolic teaching, 319 43, and Holy Scripture, 315, as opposed to 
myths, 4f: hat between the character of the teacher, loyalty 
to tradition, 31* weve, as opposed to love of novelty, 3? di: that 
between the result, in the one case, wisdom and salvation, 515, 
in the other, failure to lay hold of the truth, 37, and folly, 3%. 


Paraphrase. But things are not yet at their worst: we have 
been warned that, as the last days approach, there will be 
moments very difficult to face. Men's affections will be set not 
on God, but on self, on money, and on pleasure. This will make 
them braggarts about what they have, overbearing to those who 
have not, quick to rail both at God and man, disobedient to 
parents, with no sense of gratitude to any, no respect for divine 
things or for human affection, implacable when offended, ready 
to speak evil of others, with no control over their own passions, 
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no human tenderness, no love for what is good or for those who 
are good, quite ready to betray their brethren, reckless in speech 
and action, conceited and puffed up. They will have all the 
externals of religion, but have long set at defiance its power over 
their lives. These, too, you must avoid. For it is from a 
society like this that arise those teachers who creep into private 
houses and take captive silly women, whose consciences are 
burdened with past sins, who are at the mercy of caprices of 
every kind, and so, though always pretending to learn, yet have 
no power of coming to any knowledge of truth. Yet, though 
these are their only followers, these men—just as Jannes and 
Jambres opposed Moses—oppose the truth, men whose intellect 
is completely debased, who can stand no test as to their faith. 
But they will not be able to get far; for their utter folly will be 
quite clear to every one, exactly as that of Jannes and Jambres 
was shown to be. But you I can trust, for you heartily became 
my follower; you listened to my teaching, imitated my manner 
of life; my aims became your aims, my faith your faith, my 
forbearance, my love, my endurance passed on to you; you 
know all my persecutions and sufferings; what sufferings befell 
me in Antioch, in Iconium, in Lystra ; what persecutions I bore 
up against: yes, and the Psalmist’s words came true, “out of 
them all the Lord delivered me." Aye, and all who are minded 
to live a religious life in union with Christ Jesus will be per- 
secuted. And malicious men will grow more malicious, im- 
postors will get worse and worse, deceiving others and deceived 
themselves. But I appeal to you—stand firm in those truths 
that you first learned and in which your past life confirmed you, 
knowing who your teachers were, knowing, too, that from your 
cradle you have been taught religious teaching from Scriptures 
which have it in them, if you have true faith in Christ Jesus, to 
give you the true wisdom which leads to salvation. All Scrip- 
ture is inspired by God, and therefore is useful for all your task— 
for teaching truth, for conviction of sin and refuting of false 
doctrine, for correction of faults, for discipline of character in 
the right way. It was given to make every one of God's men fit 
for his task, for it can fit him completely for every good work. 


l. yivwoxe] not exactly “know,” as if the writer were com- 
municating a new piece of knowledge, but ‘‘ recognize,” “ realize” 
the fulfilment of what you have heard; cf. Eur. Adc. 418, ytyvwoe 
88 ós macw iv karÜavetv òpelàerar Ott. . . XaXemot, a semi- 
quotation of some eschatological prediction (cf. I 4"), of the 
woes that would precede the zapovoía: cf. Mk 131%, Mt 24??, 
2 Th 2? dr évéorqkev 7 ?)uépa, 2 P 35, Jude 18 This implies that 
the last days are already present and Timothy has to face them 5. 
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év tex. hpépars | the days preceding the mapovoía, based on 
Is 2? èv tats éoy. u., Acts 217. "The omission of the article 
perhaps emphasizes the quality of those days “in days which 
are last and therefore worst”; cf. éoxárq wpa, 1 Jn 215; èv Kaipo 
éoxatw, 1 P 15 («bi v. Hort) Ign. EZ. 11, éexaroc xatpot : 
cf. also Gen 49! of Jacob in anticipation of his death, cvvayOyre 
iva avayyciAw tty Tí dravtTycet Üpiv èr eax. Tov T)uépov, which 
suggests little more than “ hereafter.” 

xaÀemo(] hard for teachers, for the servant of the Lord to 
keep the spirit of 22426; cf. Eph 516 eLayopalopevor Tov koipóv, 
OTL al Huepat Trovypal eiat. 

2-5. This list is probably also based on some previous 
Apocalyptic Glee XII. Latr., 155:6, yey ooKere ovV, TÉKVA pov, 
OTL €v ÈT XÁTOLS Kotpots ouo enm oi viot Dov TT]V Ana Kal 
xaAANOHoovTat TH årànorig K.7.A.— Assumption Mos. c. 7, Mt 
241?); perhaps also with a reminiscence of Ro i. ii. (cf. ® with 
Ro 29 éxovra. Tiv poppwci Tüs yvdoews), as though Christian 
morality was in danger of falling back to the level of heathenism 
and Judaism. Here, however, there is no stress on individual 
immorality as in Ro r : the main thought is that the love of self 
will lead to neglect of the duty to others and to God, nay more, 
to active wrong-doing to them. 

$(Naurot . . . ptAdOeot stand in sharp antithesis: $i &pyvpot 
and qtA7jdovo: are subdivisions of $iAavro. The true centre of 
life is changed. Self has taken the place of God, so all sense of 
the duty to others, whether man or God, disappears. The rest 
are mainly ranged in pairs: Chrysostom, perhaps fancifully, 
assumes them to form a climax, each leading to the next after it. 
@tkautos was already a term of reproach in Greek Ethics (cf. 
Arist. Ek. Vic. ix. 8 for an interesting discussion of the problem 
in what sense it is a vice), and is placed by Philo in antithesis to 
the love of God, de Spec. Legg., p. 264 M, two QuAavrías éxXa0ó- 
pevot TOU mpòs GAnOeiay óvros 0cot (Wetstein). 

tAdpyupor] suggested by the chief danger at Ephesus, cf. I 
610, There, it was the root of all evil; here, it is itself traced 
back to a root deeper down in human nature, the love of self. 

dhafoves (cf. Ro 18, Jas 4”, ít Jn 216, “elati,” Vulg.; “in 
solentes,” Ambros. ; “gloriosi,” Beza), eim (Lk 151, Jas 
Ae 1 P 55), Brdopypot, all mainly faults of speech, braggadocio 
about self, boasting of one's own gifts or pretending to those we 
have not (cf. Arist. EA. N. iv. 7, Rhet. ii. 6; Theophr. Char. 
xxiii.) ; scornful arrogance in thought and word towards man and 
God (Theophr. Char. xxiv.) ; outspoken abuse and evil speaking, 
both manward and Godward; cf. Trench, Syz. S xxix. dAaoveta 
and trepyndavia are combined in Clem. Rom. i. 16, Xptoros 
'Iyaots oix 7)A0ev èv kóty aralovelas o$0€ trepypavias . . . àAAÀ 
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ramewodopóv, and the spirit of the two underlies the Pharisee’s 
prayer, Lker8!* 17 

yoveücw àmei&eis] Ro 190; cf. I 1°, Tit 15, Eph 61. 

axyépiorot] both to men and God; cf. Ro 1?!, Ecclus 1728 29, 
and contrast Eph 5°° ebxapiarotvres vávrore vrép mavrov. 

ávóciov] 1 Ti 1? “scelesti,” Vulg. ; *impii," Ambros. 

ácropyoi] Ro 19! ; cf. 1 Ti 58 “sine affectione," Vulg. ; “sine 
dilectione," Ambros. 

GonovSa] “implacable when offended”; cf. Trench, Syz. 
$ lii.: but it may also include the thought “untrue to covóat 
already made,” “faithless to their pledged word”; cf. dovvGerous, 
Ro 181; “sine pace,” Vulg.; ‘sine fide,” Ambros. 

SidBodor] cf. r Ti 3", Tit 23; it may include the two thoughts 
“slanderers” and “setters at variance," promoting quarrels in 
the hope that they may gain from them. 

åvńpepor) cf. kakà Onpia, Tit 11?; ws rà àAoya Goa, Jude ™. 

apthdyabor] no lovers of what is good (“sine benignitate," 
Vulg.), or, of those that are good (* bonorum inimici," Ambros.), 
cf. Tit 1? note; cf. àduAókaAos (Plut. Qu. Conv. v. 1), and the 
interesting contrast between Antoninus and his father in Pap 
Oxyr. i. 33, TÒ pev mprov Ñv PiAdcodos, TÒ Ocvrepov adtAapyupos, 
Tò rpírov didayabos’ cot TovTwr rà évávrta éykevrau TUpavvia, adtra- 
yabia, aradia (QY. = dratdevoia). 

mpoddrar| cf. Mt 24° xai àXXsjXovs wapadwoover, and Clem. 
Rom. i. 5 for the part which jealousy played in the Neronian 
persecution. 

mporetets| hasty, reckless, either in speech (cf. Suidas, 7 
áxaAtvoros yAÀGaco) or in action; cf. Acts 1996. 

tetupupevor| I 39 note, 6*. 

didn Sovor corresponds at the end to $uAápyvpor at the begin- 
ning, both expressions of #iAavtot and pointing the contrast to 
duÀAó0co.: Bengels comment is * Epicureorum epitheton," but 
Epicurus held that the @tAndovoe must be PtAdKadoe Kat ido- 
Sixatoe: cf. Cic. ad Fam. xv. 19. For the contrast, cf. Philo, de 
agric. C. 19, PtAjdovoy xai porab) pardov 3) duXdperov xoi 
dX ó0cov (Wetstein) ; cf. Phil 31? àv ó Beds 7) kou. 

5. udpdworv] “speciem pietatis," Vulg. ; “ formam," Ambros. ; 
* deformationem," Cypr.: having all externals of religion, or, 
perhaps, a power of showing such externals. "This may include 
(a) having a correct creed; cf. Ro 2?9 éyovra rijv uóp$wauw rijs 
yvóceos kai TAS dAnOetas èv TO võu: (4) a form of worship and 
external expressions of religion, “in habitu vel doctrina," Pelag. ; 
cf. Philo, de plant. c. 17, eioi Twes TOV emipoppalovtwy evaéBeuav 
(Wetstein). 

xai Toórous] those too as well as the controversialists of 
223-26. 
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6. éybóvovres] cf. Jude * wapecédvcav; cf. Iren. i. 13. 3 of 
the Valentinian Marcus, pára mepi *yvvatkas acxoXettar: 70. 6, 
éfamarüvres yuvarkapia T0ÀAÀ. dvepGetpay. 

eixypoAoribovres| the Hellenistic form for the Attic aiypadw- 
reve, Nägeli, p. 28; Rutherford, Mew PAzynickus, ccccvii. 

cecwpeuuéva] heaped up, overladen; cf. 4?, Barnab. 4. 6, 
émirwpevovtas rais dpaptias pv. They have become caricatures 
of true womanhood. déydpeva; cf. 1 Co 12? and contrast Ro 8!*, 
Gal 518. aouxtdoxs of many kinds, including sensual desires (cf. 
Iren. Z«.), but also the desire for novelties (cf. 49), for the name 
of learned women, “ mentis et carnis? (Bengel). 

7. pavOdvovta] cf. I 513, where there is a similar oxymoron 
àpyai pavOdvovor, eis émiyvwow adn. 2%. A change of heart 
might still enable them to know: they would then regain the 
power which true piety gives, cf. duvdéueva with rjv dvvapey 5 ; cf. 
Hermas, Sim. 9. 22, ÓéXovres wávra ywóokewv Kat ovdév dAws 
yu kovat. 

8. "lavvis kai "lap pfis] (or possibly Map prs, which is found in 
the Western texts and in the Talmud). An ad kominem illustration. 
They are fond of their Jewish myths and genealogies: well, the 
nearest analogy to themselves to be found there is that of 
magicians whose folly was exposed. v rpómov may perhaps 
imply similarity of method, that these teachers used magic arts 
like the Egyptian magicians ; cf. yonres 03 and Acts 19% The 
reference is to Ex 7H gll, The names are not found in O.T., 
Philo, or Josephus, but in slightly different forms in late Jewish 
Targums, one perhaps as early as the first Christian century 
(Schechter, Documents of Jewish Sectaries, i. p. 5); in heathen 
writers (Pliny, Hist. Wat. xxx. 1.11; Apuleius, Afo/. c. xc.), and 
in several Christian Apocryphal writings, e.g. Evang. Nicodemi, 
C. 5). Origen twice (ad Matth. 27° 23%") refers to an Apocryphal 
book with the title “Jannes et Mambres.” The names are 
apparently Semitic, perhaps meaning “the rebel" and “the 
opponent” (so Thackeray, Zhe Relation of St. Paul to Contempo- 
vary Jewish Thought, pp. 216—21). For fuller details, cf. Schürer, 
H. f. P. (Eng. tr.) ii. 3. 149, Wetstein, Holtzmann, Dibelius, and 
W.-H. Notes on Select Readings, ad loc. 

á8ókikor] contrast 215 and cf. Tit 11% thy mierw, probably 
subjective, as parallel to rov vov; cf. Add. Note, p. 20. 

9. émi whetov] “farther”: or, perhaps (not pressing the com- 
parative, cf. 118 note), '' very far.” 

10. Cf. 1*9, There, the appeal was to his start in life; here, 
to his start in the Christian life. 

mapyKodovOyaas is capable of different shades of meaning, to 
ollow in mind, to understand ; cf. Epict. i. 9; Marc. Aurel. 111. 1, 
iv. 9, vii. 4: to imitate; to accompany : here it changes as St. 
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Paul mentions his teaching, his Christian virtues, the events of 
his life. For the list, cf. 2 Co 64 1123, 

rj daok. TH dywyh, TH mpobce] possibly all in an active 
sense— my teaching of you, my training of you (cf. Plutarch, mepi 
malðwv dywys), my suggestion of tasks for you to perform, cf. 
Plat. Rep. 413 C, mpoÜ0euévow épya: Crito, 51 E, mporiévrov 
nav... & àv keXevopev (v. Expositor, Nov. 1919) ; but could 
Tpo0éce. be so used without an explanatory genitive? If not, we 
must translate—my doctrine (I 49), my manner of life (cf. Esth 
2299, 2 Mac 416; Pap. Tebt. i. 2457 poxOnpay dywyjv, M. M. s.v. ; 
Nägeli, p. 34), my own purpose (cf. Acts 11? 275, 2 Mac 9? 
zapaKoAovÜobvra. TH u) mpoatpecet). 

TH Smopovq| cf. Clem. Rom. i. 5 of Paul, $mopov5s yevouevos 
péywTos troypappds. “Vivam nobis boni doctoris imaginem 
depingit nempe qui non oratione modo formet ac instituat suos 
discipulos sed pectus quoque suum quodammodo illis aperiat ut 
intelligant ex animo ipsum docere qua docet ” (Calvin). 

ll. otá por éyévero] St. Paul enumerates the first only of a 
long train of persecutions, 2 Co 1150-33, "Timothy was not his 
companion in these; but he doubtless heard of them and 
followed St. Paul in spite of them. On account of this difficulty 
Wohlenberg separates this verse from !?, and treats it as an 
exclamation. Oh, what I suffered ! what persecutions I endured 
from the first —yet the Lord delivered me! 

èk mávrov «.7.r.] cf. 418. There is here perhaps a conscious 
reminiscence of Ps 33!8 and ?9, 


éxéxpagay oi dikatoe kal ó Kvptos eioýkovow avTOv 

Kat èk marv rOv ÜAüjeov aùrôv épicaro atrovs 

ToÀAai ai Gripes TOV dtxaiwy 
Kal èk marv avTOv piaeTat aUTOUS. 

12. Cf. 1 Th 34 wéAdAouev OdrALBerOar, Acts 14? dua moAAQv 
OXüjeuv Set xps ciselet eis rv BactAciay ToU Ücob—words which 
Timothy probably heard when spoken (Hillard). Probably in 
each case there is a reminiscence of Mt 519. !! or some similar 
saying of the Lord: Prochorus (Acta Joh., p. 83) quotes the 
words of Acts 14%? as a saying of the Lord ; cf. Resch, Agvapha, 
pp. too, 148, 278; Paulinismus und die Logia, p. 492. Pelagius 
makes the testing comment: “ Timendum ergo nobis est ne 
non pie vivamus, qui nihil patimur propter Deum." 

13 movnpot] “mali,” Vulg. ; “nequam,” Ambros. ; but better 
“maligni,” Bengel. The thought is more of malignant harmful- 
ness, willing to persecute, than of moral evil; cf. 4!3, 2 Th 3? 3, 
MK 6!5, 

yónres] “ seductores,” Vulg. ; impostors, as often in Hellenistic 
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Greek (cf. Wetstein): so yoyrefa, “crafty guile,” 2 Mac 12%; 
but it may also imply the use of magical arts ; cf. 8 and ?? notes. 

mpokóiovatw] not of external influence as in °, du¢ of internal 
downgrade development as in 219 g.v. 

mÀavápevot] probably passive: deceived by 6 zovypos, Mt 615, 
or by other teachers, the phrase being almost proverbial; cf. 
Philo, de migratione Abraham, c. 15 (cf. the Egyptian magicians), 
amarav Ooko)vres àmarOvra.: Ovid, Met. xiv. 81, “ deceptaque 
decipit omnes”; Aug. Confess. vii. 2, “deceptos illos et decep- 
tores " (v. Wetstein, Dibelius, for these and other illustrations) ; 
croi 

14. od é] returning to the appeal of 1° and to the thought 
of 216, 

péve] “remain loyal to," “permane,” Vulg.; “ persevera,” 
Ambros. ; cf. Acts 1422 éupévew rH aioe, Jn 8?! éày opets peivyte 
èv TÔ Adyw TG épà, GdyOds palytat pov éoré: perhaps also with 
a slight antithesis to zpoxóyovet, ‘remain stationary”; cf. 2 Jn? 
mas ô mpdaywv Kal py pévov èv T) Oidax7. 

émoróOqs] “wert assured of,” “confirmed in by experience ” ; 
cf. Clem. Rom. i. 42, wapayyeAlas AaBovres . . . koi mw ToÜévres 
èv ro Adyw Tod Oeod pera TANpopopias cveíparos ayiov, Contrast 
Ps 778 and 87 oùòè êmeoróbyoav èv tH QD sky avrov. 

rivev] will include both the Apostle (7°) and the home 
teachers (15), and, perhaps, the many witnesses of 2%. For the 
reading, cf. Introd., p. xxxvil. 

15. amd Bpépous] The Jewish parent’s duty was to teach his 
child the Law when in his fifth year; cf. Philo, Zeg. ad Caium, 
p. 562, C. 16, deddaypevous é£ abrüv tporov twa orapydvev vmó 
yovéov ; cf. Joseph. c. Apion. 1. 12; Susanna 3, 4 Mac 18*. 

iepà ypdppara] The reference is doubtless to the O.T. (cf. 
Test. XII. Patr., Levi xiii. 2, infra); but he does not use the 
full phrase, “the Holy Scriptures," rà tepa ypay.para (common in 
Josephus), or ras iepàs ypa$ás, but iepà yp. (a) Because he is 
laying stress on Timothy’s knowledge, and uses a technical 
phrase of education—“ religious teaching,” “sacred letters”; cf. 
Jn 75 rôs obros ypdppara olde, pù pepabyxas: Is 29% avOporw 
émorapevw ypáppara: Test. XII. Patr., Levi xiii. 2, dudagate ôè 
kai pels Ta Tékva. BUOY ypappara iva éxwow oiverw . . . dvaywwo- 
kovres Gotarei7Tus Tov vóuov. For instances from the papyri, cf. 
M.M. s.vv. ypáupa and aypapparos. 

(2) Possibly also he wishes to hint at an antithesis doth to 
the unwritten myths and genealogies of the false teachers and 
to the "Edéo.a ypappara, the sacred books and charms of the 
magicians at Ephesus, Acts 19!? (Encycl. B. ii. col. 1304). Your 
text-books were Scriptures, so? tradition; they were tepa, not 
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copigat| a contrast to dvota (?) and wAavemevor (15), with per- 
haps a reminiscence of Ps 18? 7) uaprvpía Kvpíov mary, codilovca 
rýma (cf. awd Bpedous) 

eis owtnpiay| “tuam et aliorum," Bengel; cf. I 416. 

Stà miorews] if combined with faith, not otherwise; cf. Jn 

39-47 

16. ráco ypady]| all Scripture, everything which has become 
recognized as authoritative Scripture ; cf. 2 P 12° raéca mpodyreia 
ypagdys. Wohlenberg would include any Christian writings which 
had become so recognized by this time, cf. I 5!8 note; but this 
is scarcely consistent with 15, ypady defining more exactly the 
ypappara in which Timothy had been trained from child- 
hood. 

0cómvevoros] inspired by God, “divinitus inspirata," Vulg. ; 
but perhaps also, “with 7/s breath given it by God,” so “ convey- 
ing inspiration,” Scripture being personified, cf. Ôvvdpeva 15, Heb 
4!?; so Bengel, ** Non solum dum scripta est Deo spirante per 
scriptores ; sed etiam dum legitur Deo spirante per scripturam 
et scriptura ipsa spirante”; cf. also Cremer, Wörterbuch, s.v. 
Here it is, perhaps, an attribute, “all inspired Scripture is also 
useful,” but a/so is not needed in this case; better—a predicate 
—‘‘ All Scripture is inspired by God (contrast évroAats àvÜporrov, 
Tit 1/4), and therefore useful" (aPéAysos—contrast àvodeA«ts, 
Tit 39. For the Tewish and Christian conceptions of Inspira- 
tion, cf. Westcott, Study of the Gospels (Introduction); Æ. 
Hebrews (Appendix) ; Sanday, Bampton Lectures, esp. Lecture II. ; 
Armitage Robinson, Some Thoughts on Inspiration. This is no 
complete definition of the purposes of Holy Scripture, and 
cannot be quoted as ruling out other purposes; a different 
purpose, to give men hope, is ascribed to it in Ro 154. Here 
stress is only laid on such as affect the teacher’s task in face of 
misleading teaching; cf. I 1*9, It should be compared with 
God's method, as described in Ecclus 1819- 14 Aéyyov xal radevwr 
kat QL0dgkov Kal émarpéoov Ós Tommy TO Totuviov abro? (Bengel), 
and with the value attributed by Epictetus to the Greek mysteries, 
oUros cóéÀuua ylwerat Ta pvgTypta . . . OTe ext matdeta Kal 
éravopOwce rov Piov kareaTáUQ mavra raðra rò TOV waAaLoy, 
ili. 21. 15 (Wetstein). 

mpós S:8acKxadtay] for teaching, “ad docendum,” Vulg., rather 
than “ad doctrinam," Ambros. ; cf. 224 ddaxrixdv. 

éXeypov] refutation of false teaching, cf. Tit 19:13, and rebuke 
of sin, | 5*9, Tit 212 eto MN 

éravópÜosw] correction, recovery, setting upright on their 
moral feet; cf. Epict. Ze and ZeAir. $1. 5, rv éravópÜocw 
mojga THY geavtov (Wohlenberg) ; and for illustrations from the 
papyri, v. A7. M. s.v. 
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maieiav Thy èv 8u.] the final training in an active Christian 
life ; cf. Tit 211-14 rasdevovoa as x.T.À. 

17. áprtos | here only in N.T. , fit for his task ; cf. 2?! edxpyotov 
TO Oca nó, eis mâv épyov áyaÜàv Se Glen aue 

ô ToU 8co0 ävðpwros] Is this the teacher fitted for his task by 
the study of Holy Scripture? or the pupil fitted for his task by 
the teachers training? The ome favours the former, cf. I 6"; 
but the analogy of 2?!, I 519, Tit 31, makes the wider reference 
more probable, by which every Christian is thought of as “a 
man of God. "she thought of Lk 649 xarypticpévos 06 mâs 
(gra, ws ó Oi)dokoAXos airov, supplies a link between the two 
applications. 

é£qpriopévos] cf. karupruc p.évos, Lk 6%, of the pupil trained 
by the teacher, and mpòs tov karapruzpóv TOv dyimv eis épyov 
Seaxovias, Eph 412, of the training of the Saints by the Ministry 
for their work of service. 


iv. 1-8. Final appeal based on the coming judgment and the 
writer's approaching death. You have followed me loyally thus 
far: I charge you to follow me further, and to remain true to the 
truth until the end. 


As in the sight of God and of Christ Jesus who shall come 
to judge us all whether living or dead, as you would be ready 
to welcome His Appearing, as you would hope to share His 
Kingdom, I charge you, preach the message of the Gospel, 
stand up to your task boldly, in season and out of season, whether 
you are welcome or unwelcome, refute false teaching, rebuke 
wrong-doers, pass censure on those who refuse to obey, encourage 
those who do, never failing in patience, using every method of 
teaching. For a time will come when men will not tolerate the 
sound teaching, nay, led, each by his own caprice, they will pile 
teacher upon teacher, and burden upon burden on their own 
backs; with ears always itching for some novelty, they will 
refuse to listen to the simple truth, they will turn aside to listen 
to all those empty legends. But do you keep calm, keep self- 
restrained in all things, be ready to face suffering: your work is 
to preach good tidings, preach them fully; your task is a task of 
ministry, perform it to the full. For I shall have to leave you to 
yourself: my life-blood is on the point of being poured out as 
a libation to God: the moment is close at hand when I must 
strike my tent and be gone. Yes: I have fought my fight, and 
it was the right fight: I have come to the end of the course: 
I have kept faith with my Master. So henceforth there is stored 
up safely for me the crown of a righteous life: the Lord will 
award it to me on that great day: yes, but not only to me, but 
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also to all who have set their hearts on His appearing. We 
shall be together with Him whom we love. 


Note.—(i) This paragraph completes the appeal of 18 29:13, 
and prepares the way for the request of °% For the main thought 
of it, cf. 2: Th TY OE 

(ii) In vv.98 there seems to be a conscious reminiscence of 
Phil 123 217 313.14, [f St. Paul is the writer, he may be de- 
liberately recalling to Timothy's mind the words of that Epistle, 
of which Timothy was probably the amanuensis. ‘What I 
dictated to you then—that I was willing to depart and to have 
my life-blood poured out—is now come to the test. I am face 
to face with it now." 

(iii) From Chrysostom onwards commentators have wondered 
whether St. Paul can be cleared of the charge of self-praise in 
this passage. It is true that St. Paul is always over self-conscious 
(cf. 1 Th 298, 2 Co 1119335); the break in his life by conversion, 
and the constant opposition which he had to face, made him 
such; but with St. Paul there is always Xpwrós behind the èy% 
(Gal 22°), always the thought of the grace which enables him 
who can do nothing by himself to do all things in its strength 
(1 Co 15", Phil 455, r Ti 112); and to one who so recognizes the 
power which enables him to be what he is, there is a true self- 
confidence, a legitimate selfpraise; especially when, as here, 
the purpose is to give confidence to a younger man to follow. 
May it not even be that St. Paul, who was constantly “bearing 
about the dying of Jesus" (2 Co 4), may have been thinking 
of His Master's confidence that His work was completely done, 
and that He could confidently commit His spirit into His 
Father's hands? (Lk 23") Jn 174 1980). 


1. Stapaprépopar «.7.A.] For a similar appeal to the thought 
of the judgment, cf. I 5?! 61916; and for the construction with an 
accusative, rjv émubdveav: cf. 1 Th 527, Mk 57 ópxi£o oe róv Ücóv. 

k«pivew t. kat v.] perhaps already a fixed formula in a bap- 
tismal creed, cf. Acts 104", 1 P 4°; here perhaps with the personal 
thought, “you alive and me dead," or “both of us, whether 
alive or dead." 

émipdveray| cf. I 614, Tit 21? note; thy Baotdeiav, cf. 18 and 
2 Th 15 eis ro xatagwwOynvar tas týs acu eas rod Ücov. The 
kingdom which we may hope to share, 2??. 

2. ràv Aóyov] absolutely, cf. t Th 16, Gal 69; cf. supr. 2° vov 
Geodv, 15 rs ddAnGeias. 

émtorQÓi] "insta." Vulg. stand forward, stand up to your 
hearers ; cf. Jer 46! = 26!" I émto rt. Kat éroiuuagov. 

eükatpus áxaipos] semi-proverbial, “at all times": doth 
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whether or no the moment seems fit to your hearers, ‘ welcome 
or not welcome”; cf. 3, 3! kapol xaXerot, Acts 24% kaipóv de 
peraAa[Jv peraxadécopai ae: and “whether or no it is con- 
venient to you” (cf. 1 Co 161? órav evxarpyon, Acts 17?!), “in 
otio vel negotio," “on duty or off duty," “in the pulpit or out 
of it,” “take or make your opportunity." So Paul himself had 
preached êv Seopwrypiw kal êv wAÀoío kal mapakeusévygs tpamélys 
(Thdt.); cf. Sen. Ef. 121, “Et virtutes exhortabor et vitia con- 
verberabo ; licet aliquis nimium immoderatumque in hac parte 
me judicet, non desistam " (Wetstein). 

&Aey£ov (cf. 319) èmıripnoov (cf. 2 Co 29) mapakáNeoov (ibid. 9). 
St. Paul's treatment of the offender at Corinth is a good illustra- 
tion of this combination, 1 Co 515, 2 Co 254, 

3. ris by. 919ack.] I 119 note, Tit 1? 21; émawpeócovot, 3°, 
suggests a confused crowd of teachers, each teaching different 
things, so becoming a burden too heavy for the mind to bear. 

xv Odpevor| ‘being pleased, having their ears tickled by each 
new teacher" (repzópevo, Thdt.): cf Clem. Alex. Strom. i. c. 3, 
of the Sophists as teachers, xvyOovres kal yapyaXilovres tas dkoàs 
Tov kvýoaoĝaı yAuxopévov (Wetstein) ; Lucian, de Sa/fat. 11. 266, 
Tò Opotov TemovÜOs Tois TA OTa wrepo kvwpévois (Harrison, P.E., 
p. 165); ov “having itching ears, and desiring to get the itching 
checked”; **5rurientes,' Vulg.; cf. Acts 17?! eis ovdéy érepov 
eükaipovv 1) Aéyew Te) ákovew TL kauvóTepov. 

4. ros pulous] I 14 47, Tit 11% "The article is half con- 
temptuous—those many myths on the knowledge of which they 
pride themselves (cf. ris $«Xocodías, Col 29), profane and old 
womanish as they are! 

ékrpomcovrai] perhaps passive, “will be turned by their 
teachers," but more probably middle: cf. I 19 515. 

5. vie] The word is probably suggested by the self-control 
of the athlete in training (7); cf. voe ws O«ov aOAnrHs, Ign. ad 
Polyc. 2; here it implies free from excitement about novelties, 
self-controlled, vigilant. **Opposed to the morbid habit of mind 
which craves for fables rather than the naked truth” (Hort on 
I P 138), cf. 1 Th 593, and Marcus Aurelius’ description of his 
father’s qualities, v$ov v mâs: kai [BéBatov kal pydapod azretpo- 
kaAov poe katvoropov, Comm. 1. S 16. kakomáÜOnoov, cf. 18 23. 

épyov (cf. 219 I 3!) edayyedcotod. Perhaps a special title; cf. 
Acts 218, Eph 4!!: “one who has to spread the knowledge of 
the gospel, a missionary"; but the thought of a missionary is 
not specially appropriate to Timothy, 77v xovíav that follows 
is not official, and this phrase rather sums up the whole teach- 
ing of the Epistle than adds a new command. Hence the 
stress is on evayyéAvov' do the work of one who has a Gospel, 
not myths and genealogies, to teach, who lays stress on “ Jesus 
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Christ risen from the dead" (28), and on the whole of my 
Gospel; cf. 18 10 28, I 1!!, The command follows xaxoza6 oov, 
for which cf. 18 note, and Mk 895, 

Tijv &uakoviav] thy task of service to the Church and its work, 
cf. 1, T t2, 

mAnpopdpysov] “imple,” Vulg., fulfil, carry it out to the end; 
cf. , Dirt 

6. omevSouar] “delibor,” Vulg. ; “libor,” Cypr. ; cf. Phil 217; 
ubi v. Lightfoot, and cf. Ign. Rom. c. 2, màéov pot py zrapáo xqoOe 
Tov orovdtaOnvar Oca, ws ett Ovoraocrýpiov čroruóv éorw. The 
metaphor rests on the Jewish belief in the sacrificial value of a 
martyr’s death ; cf. Charles on Rev 68. In the similar metaphor 
as used by Seneca and Thrasea, Tac. Ann. xv. 64 (“libare se 
liquorem illum Jovi liberatori "), xvi. 35, the comparison seems to 
be between death and the close of a feast at which a libation 
was poured to Zevs cwryjp. Hence there the active is used; here 
o7évoopat is probably passive. His whole life has been a sacri- 
fice: now the libation is ready to be poured upon it. 

åvaħúgews] cf. Phil 123; Clem. Rom. 1. 44. Philo, in Flaccum, 
21, p. 544 M, rv èk toù [Mov reAevraíav àvdAvow. Epigr. Gr. 
340. 7, és Ücovs ávéAvoa, LG.S. 1794? xal was pot BeBiwrar kal 
TOs aveAvoa pabnon (Nägeli, p. 34). The metaphor is either from 
a sailor loosing from his moorings or a soldier striking his tent : the 
next words (rov áyàva x.r.À.) make the latter the more probable. 

7. The stress is mainly on the perfect tenses: ‘ my fight is 
over, my task ended." Cf. Verg. Æn. 4. 653-55, 


** Vixi et quem cursum dederat fortuna peregi, 
Et nunc magna mei sub terras ibit imago," 


but secondarily on his own achievement, “I chose the right con- 
test, I have kept on running, I have kept faith.’ There is here 
a true pride in true achievement, in the power given by Christ. 
Cf. Jn 174, 1 Co 15%: stressed here in order to encourage 
Timothy. où peyaXyyopàv add’ dvictas tov maida (Chrys.) 

Tov áyàva tov kaÀóv] cf. I 419 612, The metaphor may be 
from the arena; cf. Philo, Zeg. Ad/eg. ii. 26, p. 86 M, of the fight 
of the soul against pleasure, xáAAuerov dyava robrov OuíÜAgaov 
kal orovdacov cTejavoÜUnvai . . . kaÀóv kal edxAed oTépavov: Or 
from the battlefield; cf. 2* and the Athenian Inscription, Sy% 
214!9 'Afuvatot kai Aaxedatpoviot. .. zroÀAoUs kai kaÀoUs ayðvas 
Hywvicavto per addArjAwv (AM. A. 5.v.). 

Tov dpdpov reréAexa] cf. Acts 20%, 1 Co 9%, Phil 314. The 
metaphor is expanded in full details in Clem. Alex. Quis dives 
salvetur, C. 3. Christ has gone before as the mpóôpopos, Heb 620, 

rjv miot Terjpnka] perhaps, “I have carefully guarded 
the faith,” cf. I 64, Eph 45; or “I have kept faith with my 
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master, “I have been true to my promises”: cf. Joseph. B.J. 
vi. § 345, Katadvyovct rioters érnpyoa: Polyb. 10. 37, Tv mpós 
‘Pwpatovs typety mior (with other instances in Wetstein and 
Dibelius). 

8. àmókevrai] is stored away safely; cf. Col 15 and OGZS. 
383189 ois dxoke(o erat Tapa Pedy xai ypwwv xápis edoeBetas, and 
other inscriptions in 77. 7. s.v. 

THS 9u«avocóvqs] the crown which belongs to, which is won 
by righteousness; perhaps also the crown which consists in per- 
fect eternal righteousness; cf. Job 337° àzoóoo« àvÜpérmrows dtKato- 
a'ovqv, and this is parallel to rov eé$avov trys £o7s, Rev 219, 1 P 54, 
Jas 1?2, all probably based upon some unwritten saying of the 
Lord (cf. Resch, Agrapha, p. 252). Cf. Wisd 4?, of virtue, 
èv TO aiwve otepavypopotoa «opmese, TOY Tov dygiávrov GOdwY 
ayava viknoaoa. 

àmobóce] corresponding to aadxeirat: give as due to him, 
give back what he has deposited with him, what he has earned 
(cf. wapadnxyn, p. 9o) The thought here is not that of a 
generous giver, but of a righteous judge. Cf. 14, Ro 29 
Os amobwoe ékaoTÓ KaTad rà Epya aùroð, and Heb 12! mzáca 
rabea . . . Kap7ov «lpmvikóv rois Ov abris yeyupvacpevots 
amodlowct Otxatoovvys: and for the thought, Ign. ad Zolyc. 6, và 
Oemóovra 0jGv rà épya vj.Qv, tva và akkerra tuav acia Kopionade : 
2 Jn 8. 

où povov 9é poi] added not only to encourage Timothy, but 
perhaps also to emphasize the blessing in store. We shall be 
with many others there; cf. 1 Th 4" ovy avrots . . . ovr kvpío. 

ô Sixatos kpirýs] cf. Ro 256 Here perhaps with intentional 
contrast to the unjust tribunal at Rome, I 615 note and 1 P 2?3, 

rois iyomwqkóoi] cf. Jas 1!? ôv émwyye(laro rois åyarôow 
aùróv: here the tense is viewed from the time of the judgment ; 
cf. 1 Ti 6  3Xmuéva, For this aspect of the Christian life, cf. 
Tit 233, 1 Co 17, and 4 Esdr 79?8$— 


“They shall rejoice with boldness, 
be confident without confusion, 
be glad without fear: 
for they are hastening to behold the face of him 
whom in life they served and from whom they are 
destined to receive their reward in glory ” (Box). 


It is suggestive, but scarcely suitable to the context, to combine 
with this the thought of love for the first Appearing, or love for 
the many manifestations of Christ to the believer’s heart 
(Chrys.). 

9-18. Appeal to Timothy to join him quickly, and assurance 
of God’s protection. 
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Paraphrase. Make every effort to come speedily ; I am very 
lonely ; Demas deserted me ; his heart was set not on the appear- 
ing of the Lord, but on what this present world can offer, and 
he went off to Thessalonica ; Crescens is gone to Galatia, Titus 
to Dalmatia. Luke is with me, but he is single-handed. Pick 
up Mark on your journey and bring him with yourself, for he is 
most useful—always ready for any service. As for Tychicus, I 
am sending him to Ephesus. The cloak which I left behind in 
the Troad with Carpus, bring with you when you come, also my 
papers, but above all I want the rolls. Alexander, the worker 
in bronze, showed me much ill-will and did me much harm: 1 
leave him to the Lord's judgment, who will give every man his 
due reward. But I advise you, too, to be on your guard against 
him, for he bitterly opposed allthat we said. At the first hearing 
of my case no one appeared to support me; nay, every one 
deserted me: may it not be laid to their charge. But the Lord 
stood by my side, and inspired me with strength, that by my 
mouth the proclamation of the Gospel might be fully made, and 
all the Gentiles might hear it. Aye, and I was delivered from 
the very jaws of the lion. The Lord will deliver me again from 
every harmful deed, and will carry me safe into His Kingdom, 
that Kingdom of His in the heavens. To Him be all glory, age 
after age. Amen. 


This paragraph is partly an appeal to Timothy, partly an 
encouragement to him by the stress laid on the Lord's protec- 
tion of the writer (1715), In the latter part the language is 
perhaps coloured by that of the Lord's Prayer (cf. Chase, Zhe 
Lord's Prayer in the Early Church, Texts and Studies, V. 3, pp. 
119-22); and throughout there is much similarity with that of 
the 22nd Psalm: 


Cf. Ps 22! éykaréAures, with 1° and 16, 
re éptow, ? pucacu, ?! piaa, with 17 13, 
» 2  oùk éotev 6 Bonbay, with 16, 
„ 1* 9 góagóv pe èk otdpatos Aéovros, with !7. 
5» V  movņpevopévwv, with 18, 


» 9? ésabyncay, coco, with 28, 
» 2 d0facare avrov, with 38. 
» 2%  máücat at marptat tov éÜvov, with !7, 


» 9?9 Tov kvpiov 1) Dacia, with 18, 


Had St. Paul, like his Master, been saying this Psalm in the 
hour of desertion ? 

For the interpretation on the assumption that these verses 
incorporate earlier notes from St. Paul to Timothy, cf. Introduc- 
tion, p. xxxii. 
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10. Anpas (probably a shortened form of Demetrius; it 
appears also as a woman's name, Pap. Oxyr. iii. 506), Col 4M 
(ubi v. Lightfoot, who suggests that he was a native of Thessa- 
lonca) Philem *. Inthe Acta Lauli et T Aeciee Go 1, 4:902. 14. 
16, he appears as a jealous and treacherous companion of St. 
Paul; in Epiphan. Hær. li. 6, as an apostate. If he could be 
identified with the Demetrius of 3 Jn ?? the opposite was the 
case, and he, like Mark, returned to true loyalty (cf. J. Th. St., 
April 1904, pp. 362—66, 527, 528). 

dyamjoas] perhaps with intentional contrast to 7yazw«xóct $, 
and so Tv viv aidva to Tùy émipaveay. The suggestion is that his 
courage failed; cf. Polyc. aZ Phil. 9, of Paul and other martyrs, 
où yàp Tov viv ?jyàzqoav aidva GAXà TOV vrrép vv dzoÜavóvra. 

Kpjoxys (a Latin name; cf. Tac. Hist. i. 76 of a freedman of 
Nero, Ann. xv. 11 of a centurion), not mentioned elsewhere in 
N.T. By later tradition bishop of Chalcedon in Gaul (Chronicon 
Pasch. 219), and founder of the Churches of Vienne and Mayence 
(Acta Sanctorum, June 27 ; Menologion, May 30). 

Fadariav] Ze. either Galatia, as always in St. Paul, or possibly 
Gaul; so N C, TadXiav, cf. Introd., p. xxxvii; cf. Monum. Ancyr. 
vi. 20, xvi 1, €& “Iowavias kat Tadarias kai mapa AaAgaróüv, and 
this was the current Greek name for Gaul in the rst and 2nd 
centuries A.D. There is a similar ambiguity in 1 Mac 8?, 
Theod.-Mops. interprets it of Gaul, ras viv kañovuévas TaddXias’ 
ovTws yàp avTas mavTes €xddovv oi 7adatot, and he appeals to Jose- 
phus’ history of the Jews (? de Bell. Jud. ii. 16, v. Swete's note). 
Theodoret is even stronger—Tas Tadias otrws ékáAecev* obro 
yàp éxaAobvTo záAav ovre ÔÈ Kal viv avràs dvonalovaw ot THs Ew 
maoeias peretAnxores. For the usage: v. Lightfoot, Galatians, pp. 
3 note and 31; Encycl. B., s.v. ii. 1616. If this interpretation is 
right, it is an indication of St. Paul’s interest in Churches west 
of Rome, and would support the theory that he went to Spain 
(Zahn, Ein/., p. 415). 

Aadpatiav (or possibly AcApartav, Deissmann, B.S., p. 182), 
the southern part of Illyricum, cf. Ro 15?*. 

póvos] perhaps suggesting Luke's feeling of loneliness and 
need of some helpers. It has been inferred from this that Luke 
was the amanuensis who wrote this letter. 

11. Mápkov] Acts 12% 1587, Col 419, Philem 4; for the details 
of his life, cf. Swete, St. Mark, Introd. i. 

dvahaBav| Acts 201814,  eüxypworos, cf. 2?!, Philem MH. eis 
Staxoviay, either for personal service in prison, or for missions to 
the city, or for help in worship. Mark had proved his capacity 
as tryperys, Acts 135; as ouvepyos eis tHv DaciAc(av, Col 411; asa 
comforter in trouble (7272.); and, like Onesimus, though once 
aypyotos, had become evxpyoros again. 
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12. Tuxixév] of Asia (Acts 20) the companion of the first 
imprisonment, sent with Ephesians and Colossians, Eph 67, 
Col 47, and by later tradition bishop of Colophonia or of Chal- 
cedon (Afenologion, Dec. 9). ‘This statement would have come 
more naturally after ®: perhaps the writer had forgotten it for 
a moment and now adds it, cf. 1 Cor 116; or it may imply that 
Tychicus is being sent to take Timothy’s place at Ephesus, cf. 
Tie sue 

13. daddvyy (Latin penu/a, but it is uncertain which language 
borrowed from the other) : ezZer (1) a warm cloak for travelling 
or winter wear (cf. ?!), such as was used by the lower classes at 
this time, though the use of it was allowed to senators by Alex- 
ander Severus; cf. Ælius Lampridius, “pznulis intra urbem 
frigoris causa ut senes uterentur permisit, cum id vestimenti 
genus semper itinerarium aut pluvia fuisset" (Wetstein). It 
is found either in this form or in the diminutive $awoAwov in the 
Papyri (Pap. Oxyr. vi. 933 sq. and other instances in Dibelius). 
The form $auwoóAtv was used later for the chasuble in the Greek 
Church, but there is nothing in the context here to suggest such 
an allusion. Farrar compares the story of Tyndale in prison 
writing to beg for a woollen shirt and his Hebrew Bible, 
Grammar, and Dictionary ; cf. Pap. Oxyr. xii. 1583, Devod mapa 
‘Ioidwpov x&pw tod [paw]óàov xai ámév[ey]kov wapa Kaduxny, 
where it is one of a parcel of clothes, cf. Lxpositor, April 1918: 
or (2) a woollen wrap for carrying books safely: Chrysostom 
suggests this as an alternative, and it is adopted by Birt, Das 
Antike Buchwesen, p. 65; Milligan, N.T. Documents, p. 20; 
Latham, The Aisen Alaster, p. 463 note. The context suggests 
this, though the use is not found elsewhere except in comments 
on the verse and in the Lexica which may draw inferences from 
it; ef. Dici. Christ, Ang. 5-0. 

rà BcBAla] papyrus letters, possibly copies of his own 
correspondence. 

pepfpávos] probably rolls of the O.T. (so Thd. Thdt. 
Milligan, z.s.; Kenyon, Our Bible and the Ancient MSS; pea). 
or possibly official copies of the Lord’s words or early narratives 
of His life; cf. 1 Mac 12? wapdxAnow éxovres Ta Birt rà dyta 
(Thom. Aquin.). 

14. Nothing is known of this event or of Alexander, but cf. 
I 12%. The context would suggest that it happened either at 
Troas, to which his mind has just gone back, or at Rome at the 
same time as 19. 

évebet£aro] cf. Gen 50! márra Tà kakà à evedersapefa avro, 
Dain. 3%, 2.Mdc 15*. 

àmobóce] perhaps with conscious contrast to 5: cf. Prov 
241, Ps 6213 od drodwoas éxdotw xarà rà Enya aŭro: cf. Ro 
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29 1219 and contrast 1 K 2*9, For the reading, v. Introd., p. 
xxxviii. 

15. roig "juerépots Adyors] possibly "our arguments" with 
reference to some part of the trial at Rome; or more likely ‘‘our 
words,” “our preaching ”: this opposition might be an element 
in the Bracdypetv of I 1%. This suits better ýuerépors (not 
dots), cf. Tit 314; and for the plural, cf. 118, I 49 6°. 

16. rj mpdty ámohoy.] either (a) the first process of the 
present trial : assuming that he had appeared before the court 
and the case had been adjourned. For a vivid picture of the 
scene, cf. H. C. G. Moule, pp. 168 ff. ; or (4) the first trial at Rome 
at the end of the imprisonment of Acts 289; so Euseb. ZZ. 
ii. 22. 3; Zahn, Æinl. $ 33; Wohlenberg; and this suits better 
the purpose in Y and the sense of entire deliverance. 

wapeyévero] as advocate or friend to bear testimony for him. 
rávres, cf. 115, all who at Rome might have come forward to 
support his case. 

wh aürots Aoyws0e(q] cf. Lk 2334, Acts 76° (either of which 
scenes may be before St. Paul's mind as he writes these words), 
1 Co 13° 7 ayamy ob Aoyilerat Tò kakóv. 

17. éveduvdywoe] cf. I 1!? note; iva . . . €Ovm, that the 
Lord's prophecy might be fulfilled (eis mávra rà vy det mpõrov 
knpuxOyjvat rò ebayyéuov, Mk 131°), and my task completed 
(Acts 915). The time of the fulfilment will depend on the inter- 
pretation of 15, It will be ezZZez (a) that all the Gentiles who 
were present at Rome at the time of the present trial might 
hear his proclamation of the Gospel in his defence; or more 
probably (4) that after my acquittal at my first trial I might 
complete my task and all the Gentiles—west of Rome as well as 
east, cf. Ro r5? — might hear. This would support the belief 
that he went to Spain. 

èk aróua ros Movros] a proverb for extreme danger, probably 
consciously borrowed from Ps 22 (cf. Ps 7? 3517, Ecclus 51%, Esth 
1413 (LXX), Pss.-Sol 133 Oypia émedpapocav avrotis movnpa’ 
èv rotg 6d0vew aùrov éri\Aowav cadpkas abrOv, kai év Tats puvdrats 
ZOrwv ócTü aùrôv' kal èk rovrov dmávrov éppicaro Has kúpos) : 
hence there is no need to attempt to identify the lion—whether 
with Nero (so Chrys, cf Prov 19!2 faeuées dme) ópoia 
Ppvyp.à Aéovros: Josephus, Ant. xviii. 6. 10, réÜvqkev ó Aéov of 
Tiberius) or with Satan (1 P 58). 

18. $ócerov] in the future as He had done in the past, 3H. 
dnd... Tovmpoü, zot “from any wrong-doing, any failure of 
courage " (as in Dt 23°, Job 18, Test. X77. Patr., Dan 6. 8; azo 
závros dpaptnparos, Chrys.), ów/ “from any harmful attack,” 
“from anything that may harm me,” whether coming from 
movnpot avOpwrot, 318, or from ó wovnpds. The phrase is perhaps 
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based on the Lord's Prayer, pigat nuads amò ToU rovypov, which 
itself may be based on Jewish liturgical forms ; cf. Taylor, Sayings 
of the Jewish Fathers, p. 142. 

Tiv émoupdviov] “regnum Neroniano melius" (Bengel); but 
the contrast is rather with the present kingdom on earth, Col 18 
“that kingdom whose real seat is in the heavens," cf. !. — à 1| 8d€a, 
so 4 Mac 18?*; cf. Charles, Revelation, 19. 

19. IIpiakav kai 'AkóAav] Acts 182 18, Ro 168, 1 Co 161? : very 
probably freed members of the gens Acilia at Rome; v. S.-H. on 
Ro 162: 

Tov "Ovqató. otkov] cf. 116-18, 

20. "Epaeros] probably the same as in Ro 16275, and perhaps 
also as in Acts 197. 

Tpddtpov] Acts 20* 2129, These facts would naturally have 
been mentioned in 1 or !*; they are perhaps added here to 
explain why no greeting is sent to or by them. 

21. mpd xetpavos] as quickly as possible: before winter sets 
in which will make travelling dangerous for you, and when I 
shall specially need your presence—and (perhaps) the warm 
cloak. 

These are members of the Roman Church, not com- 
panions of St. Paul, cf. 10-11, and probably not of sufficient 
standing in the city to have appeared in court in support of him 
(cf. 16), Linus is probably the bishop of Rome (Iren Her. 
iii. 3). Of Eubulus nothing is known. For an examination of 
the untrustworthy legends which have grown up round the 
names of Pudens and Claudia, cf. Lightfoot, Clement of Rome, 
i. pp. 76-79 ; Edmundson, Zhe Church in Rome, note C. 

22. Probably an autograph blessing, cf. 2 Th 3!7; and indeed 
the whole paragraph, 9?2, so full of human personal feeling, may 
well have been written with his own hand. 

ped’ pôv] so I 621, Tit 315; v. Introd., p. xxxiii. Thdt., who 
read ped sov, ends his comment with the prayer, ‘“ And may it 
be our lot, too, to gain that grace through the intercessions of 
him who wrote and him who received this letter; and may we see 
them in their everlasting habitations, not from afar, as the rich 
man saw Lazarus, but dwelling side by side with them and 
enrolled under their leadership." 


TITUS 


éri Epyos ayadots ols mponToluagev 6 eds iva év aírois meprmarhowper 
-—Eph/2!^ 


Historical situation.—(1) St. Pau/.—St. Paul has been at 
Crete, and has left Titus behind to complete the organization of 
the churches there: he is now apparently on his travels (315 oi 
per’ pod wavres, cf. Gal 1? and contrast 1 Co 1619) : with him are 
Artemas, Tychicus, Zenas, and Apollos: the latter two are start- 
ing on a journey which will take them past Crete: so St. Paul 
sends this letter by them, which is to serve as a averaruc) èro- 
roÀxj for them, and also to prepare Titus to join him before the 
winter, as soon as he receives a visit from Artemas and Tychicus, 
and meanwhile to guide him in his work'and teaching at Crete. 
There is no indication of the place of writing: it is perhaps a 
fair inference from 1 Ti 1? that it was somewhere in Macedonia: 
this would be consistent with his intention to winter at Nicopolis. 
Zahn (Ein, p. 430) assumes that Titus had written, asking for 
advice: this is possible, but not necessary. 

(ii) Zhe situation at Crete.—' There are already groups of 
Christians, * whole families,” 1!!, in several cities in the island 
(kara mów, 15), but their organization is incomplete: there are 
false teachers, mainly converted Jews, laying stress on the Jewish 
law, on myths and genealogies, wasting time on worthless contro- 
versies ; and the standard of life has scarcely risen above that of 
their heathen neighbours: there are insubordinate, quarrelsome, 
useless members of the community. St. Paul had begun to 
organize them and had left Titus to finish his work: he is now 
authorized to appoint presby ters, 199, to guide the teaching, 21115, 
to rebuke with authority, to deal with those who are factious, 31! : 
there is no mention of his ordination for this special work or of 
its permanence. The bishop is mentioned and presbyters, but it 
is not clear whether they are separate grades (cf. Introduction, p. 
xx); there is no mention of deacons, deaconesses or widows, or 
of any details of the Services of the Church, except the allusion to 
Baptism (3°). The Christians are “God’s elect” (11), His 
* peculiar people" (215), both titles of the Jewish nation in the 
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O.T., of wemurrevxores Geo (38), the men of faith, and, apparently, 
ot 3j érepot (314), “our brothers and sisters.” 

Date.—Assuming the integrity and Pauline authorship of the 
whole, it seems impossible to fit these circumstances into the 
narrative of the Acts. St. Paul is only mentioned there as visit- 
ing Crete on the last journey to Rome: he stayed there some 
time (Acts 2799) : this might be the visit referred to in 15, and the 
Epistle might have been written during the imprisonment of Acts 
28; but there is no evidence of Titus being with him on that 
journey, and, with the exception of Tychicus, his present com- 
panions are different from those in the letters from Rome. More- 
over, the likeness of style with I and II Timothy points to a later 
time after the release from the first imprisonment. The greater 
likeness with 1 Ti (as compared with 2 Ti) suggests that it was 
written very nearly at the same time as it, and its greater simplicity 
suggests that it was the earlier of the two and therefore the earliest 
of the three Pastorals. 

On the theory that the Epistle is a later expansion of a genuine 
Pauline fragment, that fragment, consisting only of the address 
and the personal messages, 3!? 15, might have been written by St. 
Paul while in Macedonia to Titus still at Corinth, z.e. after writing 
2 Co 10-13, and before writing 2 Co 1-9 (so Harrison, P. E., p. 
115) ; and the expanded letter will fall at the end of Cent. I, or 
the beginning of Cent. II. In this case, it would probably be 
later than 2 Ti but earlier than 1 Ti, as being simpler and imply- 
ing a less organized Church; but v. Introduction, p. xxxiv. 

Aim and value.— The chief aim of the writer is to raise the 
level of character ; but whereas in I and II Ti the main stress was 
on the character of the officers of the Church, on the teachers, 
here it is also and mainly on the character of the taught. He is 
dealing with communities in a fairly early stage of Christian life 
and with less civilization than the Church at Ephesus. The 
population of Crete had always been very mixed (cf. Hom. Od. 
19. 172-77): there had been constant rivalry between city and 
city: in the first century before Christ it had been the centre of 
piracy, subdued with difficulty by the Romans: since 67 B.C. it 
had been part of a Roman province, and at this time there was 
still a mixed population, consisting of the Roman officials, the 
natives, and a considerable colony of Jewish traders (Philo, Zeg. 
ad Gaium, 36; cf. x Mac 1199) ; it still supplied mercenaries for 
foreign armies (Joseph. Ant. xii. 4. 8 3; Livy, xliv. 45), and the 
inhabitants had a bad name for treachery and for love of money 
(Polyb. vi. 46, 47; Plutarch, Æ mil. 23, rots ypypacu’, womep 
Kyptots pétra, mpoodtmapotvtes. Livy («bi supra), “ Cretenses 
spem pecuniz secuti ”). 

Hence the writer lays stress on the duties of members of a 
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family, and on those of citizens of a State. "The true character of 
each member is defined: the duty of obedience to authority, of 
active service to the community, of honest trading, of a peaceable 
temper, are insisted upon. This 1s exactly in the spirit of St. 
Paul's stress on family life in Col. and Eph., and on obedience 
to magistrates in Rom. : it is the natural language of the Roman 
citizen anxious to strengthen the hands and to carry out the 
policy of the Roman Government towards its provincials (cf. 
Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller and Roman Citizen, c. 6). To 
secure such a character the foundation is laid in sound, whole- 
some teaching : the grace of God disciplines and educates: Christ's 
self-sacrifice was made for this very purpose: God's own gracious- 
ness and love for man is the model for the Christian's imitation and 
supplies the strength forit. "The Church is the school of character. 


ANALYSIS. 


1l* Salutation. Paul the apostle of a common faith, a true 
knowledge, a hope of eternal life, to Titus a genuine 
son in the faith. 

15-31! Commands to Titus. 

(a) With regard to the ministry (1919). 

Presbyters to be appointed in every city, but 
only men known to be of high character in 
their family life to be chosen, * 6. 

Reason.—Because the bishop has to regulate 
God’s family, to teach sound teaching, and 
refute opponents, ^9, Such opponents are 
to be sharply rebuked, as upsetting others, 
insubordinate, wasting time on foolish discus- 
sions, and as untrue to their profession, 
10-16 

(6) With regard to the various classes in relation to 
their family life (2119). 

Titus is to teach and enforce a true standard 

of character on the elder men, ?: 
The elder women, who are to train the 
younger women. 
Reason.—That God’s word be not 
evil spoken of, 3-5. 
The younger men, to whom he is to be 
himself the example. 
Reason.—That opponents of Christi- 
anity be put to shame, $55. 
The slaves, to be obedient, honest, 
thoroughly loyal to their masters. 
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Aeason.—'That they may adorn the 
Christian teaching, 9-10, 

Such character is made possible by the grace 
of God, bringing salvation and training us 
to a true life here, with our eyes fixed on the 
appearing of Christ, the whole purpose of 
whose self-sacrifice was to save us from 
lawlessness and make us eager for excel- 
lence, 11-1, 

(c) With regard to the behaviour of Christians to the 
heathen world, to their life as citizens, 3X8. 

They must be reminded (1) to be subordinate 
to authority and active in good works, (2) 
to be courteous and gentle to all men, 12. 

Reason.—God’s loving-kindness to us has raised 
us from the old heathen life by the rich 
outpouring of the Spirit to a hope of eternal 
life; hence all believers must take the lead 
in good works and live useful lives, 9-8. 

(d) Zn regard to teaching. Titus is to avoid foolisk 
discussions and controversies; to rebuke; 
but if rebuke fails, to have nothing to do 
with factious men, 911, 

12.13 Personal messages. 
14 Final appeal for useful, fruitful lives. 
15 Greetings. 


114 Paraphrase. Paul to Titus his true son in the faith. 

Paul writing as a slave of God, bound to obey his Master's 
command, yet, more than that, as one formally commissioned to 
speak for Jesus Christ—Paul, whose only standard is the faith 
shared by God’s elect and a knowledge of truth such as makes 
for godliness, whose whole work rests on hope of eternal life, 
that life which the God who cannot deceive promised to man 
long ages past, aye, and at the right moment He published 
abroad His message in a proclamation, which was put as a 
sacred trust into my hands in virtue of a direct command from 
God, your Saviour and mine, writes to you as a son whom he 
knows that he can trust, a son in a common faith. Grace and 
peace be with you from God our Father and Christ Jesus ourSaviour. 


The address is unusually long, but compare Gal 115, Ro 11-7 
1675-27; it might have been compiled with a reminiscence of 
those passages, but a compiler would naturally have been 
simpler, and the changes are more natural in the same author 
writing at a different time. 
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It strikes two notes—(i) a personal note, a letter from a father 
to a son (éyw . . . Téxvw); (ii) more strongly an official note, 
instructions from an apostle to a delegate (dàzóoroAos . . . 
yvuste Tékvo): laying stress (1) on his duty rather than on his 
authority (dotAos . . . áróoToAos . . . émioTevÜÓqv . . . kar émvra yv); 
(2) on the nature of the message he has to give. This is the 
point mainly emphasized ; it is no novelty, no unfounded state- 
ment, no aimless discussion, but rooted in the past and looking 
forward to the future, and affecting a godly life. opa mas yépe 
TO mpooipiov TOv evepyeacOv ToU Geod, Chrys. 

1. 8oóAos 0coó] here only in St. Paul of himself, but cf. odos 
'Igco? Xp. Ro 1}, Phil 11; óo?Aos Kvpiov, 2 Ti 224. It carries 
the thought of obedience beyond Jesus Christ to God, “the 
God of our fathers who had chosen him to know His will" (Acts 
2214), and so places him on a level with Moses and other O.T. 
servants (Dan 919-13), especially with “the servant of the Lord” of 
Isaiah ; cf. 2 Ti 2% note. Pelagius! comment, “servus Dei non 
peccati" (cf. 214 33, Ro 61923), is suggestive, and perhaps con- 
sciously present. 

&TócToAos 82 `I. Xp. ] strengthens the sense of duty, perhaps also 
to enforce his authority. * Scribit non quz, Titus in cubiculo 
solus legat sed que proferat in publicum,” Calvin. 

KaTG TíoTuV, aS in kar cvoeBeiay, kar émiTayny, KQTà KOLWHV 
miot, kara gives the standard; but the application of the standard 
differs with the context. Here it may include (2) chosen in 
conformity to the faith, 67. éziotevoe káÜazep oi Aouroi ékAekroi 
(Theophylact); (7) preaching by that standard, “to preache the 
faith” (Tynd. Cov.) ; cf. 1 K 19? àzijA0ev xarà zv Wuynv avroð, 
“to save his life.” 

ékAekrüv 0eoó0] so Ro 893, Col 31? as éxA. rod 0., 2 Ti 210, 
rP rl The phrase springs from the O.T., being based on the 
choice of Israel as a nation, charged with a message for the 
whole world; cf. ot ékAexrot pov, Ps 88?, and especially its use 
with regard to Israel as the Servant of the Lord, Is 43% 454 
65? etc. Hence it here may include the thought of the Jewish 
nation in the past, and lays stress on the sense of God's choice 
of the Church and of its duty to carry His Truth to the world. 

émiyvoow àÀq0.] cf. 1 Ti 24, 2 Ti 2% 37, Heb 10%, Not faith 
alone, but knowledge also is necessary for an apostle: cf. Ro 1o? 
of the Jews, £jAov Oeod éxovow, àAX où kar exiyvwow: Jn 6% 
TETLOTEVKAPLEV Kai éyvokagtuev. 

Tis kar edoeB.| cf. 1 Ti 63, contrast 2 Ti 35. 

2. èm ehatds 6] cf. 1 Ti 49.10, 

émyyetharo] from Gen 31? onwards, cf. Ro 12, Lk 17, 

ó dipeud}s 0.] here only in N.T.; perhaps with contrast to 
the Yevora: at Crete 1?^; but cf. 2 Ti 2/3, 2 Co 11929, Martyr. 
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Polyc. 14, 6 diyevóis kat dAnOtvos Geos, in Polycarp's last prayer. 
The God whose promise of life will not fail in face of death. 

mpd xp. atevtov| “ante tempora sæcularia,” Vulg., long ages 
past, age-long periods ago, not referring to God's purpose before 
time began, as in 2 Ti 1%, Eph 1, but to definite promises (cf. 
Ro 9! ai érayyeAiat) made in time. 

3. épavépwoe 9é] The relative sentence is broken off and a 
direct sentence substituted ; cf. 1 Ti 6!? and Blass, G.G., § 79. 11. 
Possibly the relative sentence is continued down to iocos, “ which 
he promised and declared at the right moment,” tov Aóyov 
being in loose apposition to the whole sentence; cf. rò paprvproy, 
[ES 

Tov Adyov aóro0] cf. 38 note. 

katpois idios| The thought of the Incarnation taking place 
at the right moment in the world's history is a favourite one 
with St. Paul (Gal 44, Ro 59 xarà xatpóv, Eph 1!'9, Acts 1776), 
springing from apocalyptic expectations, summed up by the Lord 
(Mk 115 werArjpwrat ó kapós), and expanded by himself in his 
philosophy of history, Ro 1-3; perhaps consciously meetirg the 
objection rí viv xai où zporepov ; Cf. Æp. Diogn. C. 1, tt dyrore 
katvov ToUro yévos . . . eloTjÀÓev eis TOv Biov vüv kat où mpórepov. 
‘The nearest analogy to the phrase is also Pauline, kap® idiw, 
Gal 69; the exact phrase is peculiar in N.T to P.E. (1 Ti 29 
615 only); both words are ambiguous: (i) is iótors = ‘at zs right 
moment”; cf. Tob 14* (N) wavta cupByoerat Tots katpots avrüv, 
Lev 23! 264, Ps 18, Gal 6°; Justin M. ¢ Tryph. c. 131, Tapta 
mpokapBavovtos mpo Tav idtwy xowpàv Tov Geod: or ‘at His own 
time,” dre édoxiuace, Thdt.; so Ps 748 órav AdBw xatpóv, Acts 
17 katpovs obs ô matHp ero év rH idta efovotga. The context, 
with its stress on God’s action, makes the latter probable here 
and in 1 Ti 615, the former in 1 Ti 28; but the two thoughts lie 
close together, and were perhaps not kept distinct. (ii) Is the 
plural only an idiomatic usage, practically equivalent to the 
singular? cf. Jer 50° (= 277 LX X) ot kapo avtijs=6 Kapos èk- 
Stxnoews, ibid. 91 ; so xpdvot, Lk 20? 238; ydyor, Lk 1239; or is the 
plural to be pressed? Inthe former case the reference would be 
to the whole life of the Lord (cf. Heb 11); in the latter, to the 
various points in the life, the birth (Gal 4*), the death (Ro 59), 
and to the subsequent apostolic preaching (1 Ti 29 319). The 
contrast with xoóvot ałwríot and the analogy of Ro 16% favours 
the latter view. 

For the preparation for Christ in History, cf. Lax Mundi, c. 4, 
and Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 44, ÒS xarà katpóv Ket TÒ kypvyga. 
vov, oUres xarà Katpov é000g vópos pév kai mpopùrae Bappapois, 
dirocodia òè EAAqct. 

xaT. émtayyv] connected primarily with émorévOyv (cf. 1 Ti 1 
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note), but Ro 1676 suggests a further connection with éjavépoce. 
The command to St. Paul to preach the gospel is part of the 
command of the eternal God to manifest the Christ; cf. 1 Ti 27. 

ToU cwrfpos pôv] of all of us Christians, but with the 
specializing thought “of you and me”; cf. xara xowiy iow. 

4. Tiro] Personal references to the life or character of Titus 
are very slight in the Epistle; such as occur are quite consistent 
with the little that is known of him elsewhere. He is never 
mentioned in the Acts. A Gentile by birth, he was perhaps 
converted by St. Paul on his First Missionary Journey at Iconium 
(Acta Pauli et Thecle, c. 2). He is first mentioned in the Epistles 
as accompanying St. Paul on the visit from Antioch to Jerusalem, 
mentioned in Gal 2. There his case was apparently taken as a 
test case of the need of circumcising Gentile converts, and 
(although the reading and meaning of Gal 2%5 are not quite 
certain) the demand was almost certainly successfully resisted. 
Later he becomes St. Paul's delegate to Corinth: he begins 
there to organize the Collection for the Saints (2 Co 89109) ; he 
goes later, perhaps taking the severe letter of 2 Co 2 and 7, to 
deal with the refusal of that Church to obey the Apostle: he 
deals successfully with the difficulty and returns to gladden the 
Apostle's heart in Macedonia; he then gladly returns to com- 
plete the Collection (2 Co 816). On another occasion he is sent 
on a mission to Dalmatia (2 Ti 419). He is a trustworthy, confi- 
dential delegate, walking in the Apostle's steps, walking in the 
same spirit (2 Co 12!5), his “brother” (2 Co 2!5), his fellow- 
worker and sharer of his toils (875) So here he is a "genuine 
son, sharing the same faith (15); his life is to be a pattern to 
younger men (27); but there is less of personal guidance and 
exhortation than there was to the younger and more timid 
Timothy. His name does not occur in the Acts, but two 
interesting suggestions have been made: (i) that he was a rela- 
tive (Ramsay, Sé. Paul the Traveller and Roman Citizen, pp. 
284-86, 390), or even the brother (Souter, Lxpository Times, 
March 1907, cf. 2 Co 81718 1218) of St. Luke; (ii) that he was 
the author of the “we” sections in the Acts. Either would 
account for the absence of any mention of him in Acts ; but 
both are precarious. Later ecclesiastical tradition spoke of him 
as Bishop of Crete (Euseb. 77.Z. iii. 4), and as living to a very 
old age; and there was an Acts of Titus, which is no longer 
extant (cf. Lipsius, Die Apokr. Apostelgeschichte, iil. pp. 401-06), 
and a panegyric on him is found in the works of Andrew of Crete 
(Migne, Patrol. Gr., vol. 97). He is commemorated on Jan. 4 
in the Latin Church, on Aug. 25 in the Greek, Syriac, and 
Maronite Churches (4ea Sanctorum, 1. pp. 163, 164; Nilles, 
Kalendarium Manuale). 
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yvnoiw) cf. ı Ti 12. xarà xowiy riot: “in virtue of a faith 
which is common to you, to me”—to you a Gentile as much 
as to me a Jew—but also with the wider suggestion, “a faith 
common to all Christians”: cf. Jude ?; but not so definite as 
“secundam fidem catholicam" (Holtzmann). Cf. Acta Carpi 
et Papylt, S 30, ó ávÜ/zaros eimer Tékva éxes; llamiXos elmer’ 
kai mToÀAÀà ba Tov GO«óv. ets ris êk Tov Órpov éfjógaev Aéyov: xarà 
riv miot TOv Xpurriavüv A€ye Téxva Exetv. IlazvAos etmev . . . 
èv muon érapxia kal rode eiat pot rékva. Kata Geóv. 

Ocoü ma Tpós] uv is perhaps to be supplied from ro? ewr?pos 
jj.Qv: if not, marpós is used in its widest sense (cf. 1 Th mr, 
1 Ti 12, 2 Ti 1? only), Father of all, ££ où waca marpà . . . dvo- 
udteroi, Eph 3!5, perhaps (so Chrys.) recalling yvnotw réxvo, God 
the source of all fatherhood, and of my relation to you my son. 

toô awtypos pôv] Christ is placed on the same level as 


God ?; the phrase anticipates the stress on salvation from sin 
in 211-14 34-7, 


5-9. Paraphrase. Be sure to carry out the purpose for 
which I left you behind in Crete: there was much left by me 
incomplete; you were to complete it by appointing a body of 
elders in each city. I gave you general instructions, but the 
important point in the choice of them is the character they bear 
in their own homes. One whom you appoint must not be liable 
to have any charge brought against him, he must be the husband 
of one wife, his children must be loyal and trustworthy—not 
liable to be accused of wasteful extravagance or disorderly life. 
For it will never do for the presiding officer of a church to be 
liable to have any charge brought against him ; for it is God's 
own family that he has to control. So he must not be self- 
willed, not hot-tempered, not violent in speech, nor given to 
striking others, nor willing to make money in unworthy ways: 
he must be ready to welcome Christian passers-by, to give a 
welcome to every one and everything that 1s good ; self-controlled, 
just to others, holy in character, having himself well in hand, 
holding firmly a preaching that is loyal to our doctrine: for he 
has a twofold duty—both to stir up the faithful by the sound 
teaching that he gives and to answer those who oppose it. 


Cf. 1 Ti 3*7 and the notes there. The main qualifications 
for the presbyters are the same in both places, but x Ti implies 
a community of longer standing and completer organization— 

(a) in insisting more upon good testimony to character from 

those without, 

(6) in excluding recently-converted Christians (u7 veóovrov), 

(c) in laying down rules for deacons and deaconesses as well. 
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[One cursive, 460, adds here Hi) Xeiporovet duyapous pydé dia- 
KOVOUS AUTOS TOLELV pnde yvvatkas EXELY êK dvyapuas. ] The method 
of ordination is left undefined. A free hand seems to be given 
to Titus (tva. .. xataatyoys); but this would be consistent with 
a previous choice by the community (cf. Acts 6°, 1 Ti 1% note). 
The duties are also undefined, but there are implied discipline 
over the members of the community, teaching, perhaps control 
of the finances (uù aiexpokepór), and the duty of hospitality to 
Strangers. The qualifications insisted upon are moral: they are 
such as have been tested in the family life of the candidate 
before his appointment, and therefore show, even in points like 
"the husband of one wife," the standard expected in a good 
layman. For the relation of the ézioxomos to the mpeoBurepor, cf. 
Introd., p. xx; and for the whole section, Hort, Zhe Christian 
Ecclesia, pp. 190-92. 

5. roórou xápw] Eph 3'!* only in N.T. ; cf. ob xdpw, Luke 
747 and the adverbial use of yapw is very common, e.g., Gal 3!9, 
LO T) eee 

&TéAcurov, 2 Ti 479; elsewhere not in St. Paul, who uses «araAct- 
mew (1 Th 3! only). Both words were in common usage. | à7oA. 
perhaps suggests more than xaraA. the thought of intention— 
I purposely told you off for this work, and left you behind for it. 

1à AeGmrovra | in this neuter sense, 3!?, Luke 18?? only in N.T., 
but common both in prose and poetry; cf. i éravopÜoowros Tà 
éAAccrovra, Plut. X. Or. Vite, p. 844 E (Wetstein). 

émibuopüóa] complete (êri) setting CRGHESUTSM (dca) right ; cf. 
QiópÜncis, Heb 910; àopÜwris, Wisd 715; éravopÜocw, 2 Ti 3. 
The middle is not quite so personal as the active '' see that things 
are got right under your guidance." 

karaotons] cf. Acts 6? obs karaorýoopev, which shows that 
it does not exclude a choice by the community, but the change 
from the middle ézióiopÜóoy perhaps points to the separate action 
of Titus. 

mpeoButépous xarà móXv | (Kpyry éxaroumodis, Jl. 2. 6491) a 
body of ‘‘elders ” in each city; cf. Acts 1423 20", and 1 Ti 414 rò 
apex Butéptoy, which Theophylact substitutes here both in text 
and commentary. 

Ós éyó cot Steragdpyy] perhaps with implied antithesis to some 
opponents at Crete: “as Z, Christ's Apostle (cf. ò érurrevOnv éyó, 
1?) laid down to carry out my own ideal (middle; cf. 1 Co 717 
OUTOS ÈV TAIS eKKA, Tous órarággopoi) and impressed upon you 
my son and my delegate." The instructions may be limited to the 
following qualifications for the ministry: but more probably they 
were wider, and included rules for the method of appointment 
and the duties of the presbyters. 

6. pias yuvarkds åvńp] crei ote: 
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motá) perhaps “ believing," “ Christian," ‘non ad idolorum 
culturam proruentes," "hd. ; cf. 1 Ti 4'? 51° 62, Concise amio 
ui. Canon xviii. “ut episcopi et presbyteri et diaconi non ordi- 
nentur priusquam omnes qui sunt in domo eorum Christianos 
catholicos fecerint." More probably, as suiting the following 
qualifications better, Ns cu. “loyal”; cf. 1 Co 4! rékvov 
ayarytov kai 7a Tov, and 1 Ti 35. 

ácorías] luxurie," Vulg.; ''lasciviz," Thd.-Mops. The 
conduct of the dawros, one who cannot save, who wastes his 
money, often with the implication of wasting it on his pleasures, 
and so ruining himself, cf. Lk 1575 Cav dodtus, Eph. 5 otyQ ev 
o égriv aowtia, 1 P 4*, 2 Mac 6* dowrias kai kopwv—' ‘ extrava- 
gance," “* prodigality," almost “profligacy.” Aristotle (Wrc. Eth. 
iv. I) defines it as trepBody mepi xpýuara : &XevÜepiórgs being the 
true mean, áveAevÜepia the failure to use money rightly. The 
characteristic of the dowros is To fÜerpew rijv ovwiav : so he comes 
to ruin himself ó de atrov aroAAvpevos, doxet Ò arwedd TiS avrod 
eivat kat 7) TNs ovatas POopa. Prov 289 provides an apposite 
comment on this verse, puracoet võuov vids TuVETOS, 0s 0€ mo: paivet 
dowrtiayv atipdter matépa: cf. Trench, Syn. JV. T. s.v. 

ávvmórakra] primarily—to himself, I Ti 3* rékva éxovta èv 
vrorayy, but including disorder out of BIDS, insubordinate to 
the officers of the city ; cf. kargyopia and inf. 3}. 

7. The qualifications are partly negative, partly positive. 
(1.) Vegative: qualities which would prevent his successful govern- 
ment of the community or discredit it. 

at0d8y] self-willed, obstinate in his own opinion, arrogant, 
refusing to listen to others, *superbum," Vulg. ; “audacem,” 
Thd.; *stubborn," Tynd.; *frowarde," Geneva. In Aristotle 
(Età. "Magn. i. 29, ket. 1. 9. 29), aùĝdðea is the antithesis to 
apeokea, ceuvórys being the right mean between them. It is fatal 
to the ruler of freet men: ct. Theophylact, émía komos dé ékóvrov 
dpxwy OUK dcpeirer aidadys elvat, dare abroyvójuos Kal avtroBovhus 
Kal avev yvouns TOV dpXYopevwv mpárreuw TUPAVVLKOV yap TOUTO, and 
Plato, Æ. 4, in advice to Dion, 7 ò ai0aóea épynpia Evvorxos. 
For other illustrations, cf. Field, Ot Norvic. ad loc.; Trench, 
AN. T. Syn., M. M. s.v. 

mápotwov] perhaps quite literally—‘‘ not given to much wine" ; 
cf. 23, 1 Ti 38; “vinolentum,” Vulg. ; but this is not necessarily 
implied: perhaps only “blustering,” “abusive,” like a man who 
has been drinking; cf. Joseph. Azz. iv. 6. 10 (Holtzmann), where 
zapowev is used of the Israelite who married a Midianitish 
woman, as the antithesis to sw@povetvy, = “to act outrageously”; 
Aristides, Apology, C. 14, ékmapownaavres eis avróv, of the conduct 
of the Jews to Christ: so Chrys. de Sacerd. iv. 1 applies mapowia ' 
to the conduct of the sons of Eli. 
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mAnKTHY| quite literally, not hasty to strike an opponent; cf. 
2 Co 117 & tus eis mpóawmov tas Sépe: Apost. Canon 28, Eri- 
OKOTOV . . . TUTTOVTO. TTLO TOUS GpapTavovTas . . . KaÜaupeta Gat mpos- 
tatropev: Pelagius, “non debet discipulus Christi percutere, qui 
percussus est et non repercussit." But the Greek commentators 
extend the reference, pyre dia xepüv pore dia mixpdv Adywv 
(Theophyl.), rAjrrovra tiv evve(9uow tay ddeXpav (Oecumenius), 
“cito increpantem " (Theod.), ** brow-beating.” 

aioxpoxepdq| “turpis lucri cupidum," Vulg., making money 
discreditably : adapting his teaching to his hearers in the hope of 
money from them (cf. H, 1 Ti 65, 1 P 5%); or appropriating to 
his own use the gifts of the faithful (cf. 2 Co 121918, Tn 129); or 
perhaps engaging in discreditable trades (cf. 38 note). Contrast 
St. Paul's example, Acts 20?* 91, For the Cretan love of moncy, 
cf. supra, p. 122. 

8. (ii) Positive: mainly the central Christian Virtues, and 
those which will fit him for ruling and teaching: there is more 
stress laid here than in 1 Ti on the teaching test. 

piddgevoy (“herberous,” Tynd. ; *harberous" Genev), e- 
dyaGov: he starts not from self (contrast atGad7), but from Jove for 
others, cf. 2 Ti 3? note; ready to welcome Christian passers-by 
(cf. 313, 1 Ti 3? note); ready to welcome all good men, or prob- 
ably “goodness wherever he sees it,” cf. Wisd 722 éorw èv 
airy (Wisdom) vvebua . . . dirdyabov. dptrAdyabov = diXobvra. rò 
dyafov rather than vois éyafovs; cf. Ro 129 koAAóp.evot TQ dyad. 
For the thought, cf. Phil 48; “a lover of goodness" (Tynd., 
Coverdale). 

adppova] his duty to self (contrast ópy(Xov, mápowov, tAnKTHY) ; 
dixacov, to his neighbour; óctov, to God; cf. 212. 

éykpari] the climax, as in the fruit of the Spirit, Gal 5?3, 
complete self-mastery, which controls all passionate impulses, and 
keeps the will loyal to the will of God; cf. Additional Note, 
p. 148. 

9. ávrexópevov| a strong word — *amplectentem," Vulg. ; 
"tenacem sermonis," Ambrosiaster ; ‘utroque brachio amplexi 
et mordicus tenentes," Calvin; “holding firmly to "—both for his 
own support (cf. Prov 3!8 of Wisdom, gvAov whs ¿oti rois ávrexo- 
pevors avTíjs, Pap. Tebt. i. 409 avréyerOar THs a js axémys), and in 
loyal obedience to it (cf. Is 56* 9 ts diaPyxys pov: Jer 29 roi 
vópov : Arist. Poet. 9, rüv mapadedopevov piov avtéxerbar: Pap. 
Oxyr. ix. 1203, Tov trovrwv ety Stxalwy mávrov àvrexój.e0o. 
(M.M. s.v.). 

Tou moro Aóyov] not to the law or the old covenant as a 
Jewish Rabbi would (cf. last note), much less to commandments 
of men (14), but to the trustworthy (* unde admonitio et elenchus 
robur accipit," Bengel) message (cf. 5, which corresponds with 
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the true teaching—the teaching of the Apostle himself (cf. Ro 617 
eis ôv mapeddOnre Túrov Sidayis, 16!" mapa riv didaxrnv Hy euabere), 
which is ultimately that of the Lord Himself (cf. 1 Ti 6%)... The 
phrase suggests a stereotyped outline of doctrine, either oral oi 
written, such as is quoted in 1 Co r5?$., 

èv Tfj St8ackadia] cf. 1 Ti 11? note, almost equivalent to 77v 
didayyv of “the body of doctrine," but thought of as embodied 
by the êrískoros in his own “teaching.” 

éMéyyew] refute with argument: also including the thought 
of “reprove,” cf. 13 215 and 2 Ti 3! wpós didacKadtay, mpós 
éAeynóv. Origen in a very interesting chapter (c. Celsum, iii. 48, 
cf. vi. 7) quotes this verse in answer to the taunt of Celsus that 
Christianity only appealed to the uneducated. 

10-18. Necessity for such qualifications: the character of the 
false teachers at Crete and the substance of their teaching. 

Paraphrase. They will need this qualification, for there are 
many at Crete who are unwilling to submit to any control, 
teachers of worthless doctrine, clever enough to impose upon 
the minds of others—this is especialy true of those of them 
who have been Jews—and all these must have their mouths 
stopped ; forasmuch as they upset whole households, teaching 
things which they know they have no right to teach, merely to 
make gains of which they ought to be ashamed. It was one of 
their own islanders, one whom they themselves regard as a 
prophet, who said: 


** Cretans are always liars, very Minotaurs, gluttonous, idlers." 


This testimony is true. Wherefore rebuke them sharply, that 
they may be sound in their faith, and not devote themselves to 
Jewish legends and commandments, which are only command- 
ments of men, aye, and of men who are turning their backs upon 
the truth. It is true that “All things are pure to the pure- 
minded " ; but to those who have been defiled and have no true 
faith, nothing is pure; nay, for them both mind and conscience 
have been defiled. And that is the case with them: God, indeed, 
they acknowledge in their creed, but in their lives they belie such 
knowledge, being abominable, and disobedient, and with a view 
to every good work, unable to stand the test. 


AVote.— These teachers are not heathen; they are professing 
Christians (19), mainly but not wholly Jewish Christians (19), who 
pander in their teaching to curiosity and dwell upon Jewish 
legends of the patriarchs, and add to the Christian life a number 
of external duties which can claim no divine authority, and which 


! For the interpretation of the phrase as a reference to the Personal Logos, 
cf. 3° note. 
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deal with the distinction between things clean and unclean (15), 
and spring out of the Jewish law (39). There is no reference to 
the enforcement of circumcision ; so that they do not correspond 
to the Pharisaic Jewish Christians denounced in Gal, but 
more to the opponents at Colosse, Jews of the dispersion trying 
to represent certain sides of the Jewish life as a higher philosophy 
(cf. Hort, Judaistic Christianity, pp. 116-46). Such Jewish 
teaching would find natural support in incipient tendencies to 
Gnosticism, with its belief in the evil of matter, and that may be 
subordinately alluded to in 15 16, 

The writer deals with this teaching in two ways: (1) it is 
sharply denounced as profitless for all moral purpose; it does 
not raise the moral life or fit men for service; (2) appeal is 
made to great Christian principles. True purity is purity of 
heart : true faith must issue in good works. 

10. ydp] gives primarily the reason for the last qualification 
(cf. Aéyxew 9, éXeyxe 13), but also for the whole section (5). 

dvuTétaxtot| cf. ê (which was leading up to this) and 3! note. 

M here only in N.T.; cf. paratoAoy(ov, 1 Ti 1$. 
paratos was the favourite Jewish term of scorn for heathen idols 
and worship: this thought may be present here. Their teaching, 
so far from being on a higher level, is as worthless as that of 
heathenism ; cf. Bdeduxrol 19. 

gpevardtat| here only in N.T., but dpevararay, Gal 6$. 
Scarcely (as Lightfoot, ad /oc.)- $pevi àmarüv, to deceive by 
fancies, cf. ópevorékrov ; but = $péra dmarüv, “ mentium decep- 
tores" (Jerome); cf. dpevoynOys, ppevobeAyns, ppevoxAdros. 

1l. émoropifew]| (here only in N.T., though in some cursives 
of Lk 1195), perhaps anticipating kakà ypa 1? : either “to bridle,” 
“to guide aright,” *'refrenari" (Jerome), cf. Jas 33; or more 
probably “to muzzle, to silence”: **redargui " (Vulg.), “silentium 
indici” (Jerome). This is more analogous to its classical 
usage ; cf. illustrations in Wetstein and in 77.74. s.v. 

ddaus otkovs] Where order and discipline need such care- 
ful guidance ; cf. 9 21-10, 

dvarperovot| “upset their faith" ; cf. 2 Ti 218 dvazp. Týv rwv 
mov, “pervert” (Tynd., Coverdale), or “upset their peace and 
harmony,” “subvert,” A.V.; contrast the teaching of 21-10, 

atoxpod Képdous| cf. 7 note, hoping for greater gifts from their 
hearers; cf. 1 Ti 517-18 65, 2 Co 121*!8, For this tendency at 
Crete, cf. Polybius, vi. 46. 3, 6 wept TY aicXpoképóetav kai mÀeov- 
efiav Tpómos oUros emixwpialer Dore mapà povots Kpyraicbot Tov 
jrávrov àv(pomov pydev alo xpóv vopitea Cat Képdos. 

12. ê oóràv] sprung from themselves, so with special know- 
ledge. 

(vos adt&v mpopytys| whom therefore they ought to believe, 
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and whom I may quote without offence: Epimenides, whom 
they regarded not merely as a poet but as a prophet, a great 
religious reformer («ous kat codos mepi rà Qeta, Plut. Solon. 
12) and predicter, who had predicted the failure of the Persian 
invasion of Greece ten years before it took place (Plato, Laws, 
i. 642 D), and whom we may still regard as a prophet, his 
words in this saying being true still; cf. the treatment of the 
words of Caiaphas (Jn 1151), of Balaam’s ass (2 P 216), Similarly 
Irenæus (iv. 33. 3), apparently borrowing the phrase from here: 
* Accusabit autem eos Homerus proprius ipsorum propheta” 
(Wohlenberg). 

fedora] cf. V and !*. So Hesychius, kpyritew, wevderGat 
«ai amatav: Ovid, Ars. Am. 1 297: 


* Nota cano: non hoc, que centum sustinet urbes, 
Quamvis sit mendax, Creta negare potest," 


and other interesting illustrations in Wetstein. 

kakà Oypia] cf. 1° ávvzórakrot . . . éexeoropicetv, Is there an 
allusion to the Minotaur? 

yaotépes ápyat] cf. !! aicypod xépdous xupiv, 19 zpos wav épyor 
ayaboy addKtzot. 

Note.—1. The line was attributed to Epimenides (of Crete, 
600-500 BC.) doubtless in pre-Christian times. It is quoted as 
from him by Clem. Alex. (Strom. 1. xiv. 59), by Jerome (here) 
as from a poem entitled Xpyopoi, Oracula, and by Isho'dad, a 
Syrian commentator (c. A.D. 850), as from the Minos (cf. Rendel 
Harris, Exfositor, 1906, p. 305; 1907, p. 332; 1912, p. 348). 
But the attribution is very doubtful, as the dialect is Attic and 
not Cretan (cf. Moulton, N.Z. Gr. i. p. 233n.). It was prob- 
ably earlier than Callimachus (A.D. 300-240), who quotes the 
first half of it in his hymn to Zeus: 


^ ^ T ~ LÀ > ^ 
Kpires det Wevora’ Kat yàp rahor, à ava, ceto 

a ~ <A , hj , 
Kpygres érextyvavto' où Ò oV Üaves" oot yap alei. 


And it was probably the legend that the tomb of Zeus was to be 
found in Crete that gave rise to the charge of lying as charac- 
teristic of Crete. It is also possible, as Rendel Harris also 
suggests, that the last half of the verse is abuse of the animal 
sacrifices and the feeding on them in the worship of the Cretan 
Zeus. His further suggestion, that the words in Acts 17”, 
“For in him we live, and move, and have our being," are a 
quotation from the same poem of Epimenides, would give an 
interesting link between our writer and St. Paul, but can scarcely 
be maintained; they are too mystical for so early a date (cf. 
J. U. Powell, Classical Review, Aug.-Sept., 1916). 

2. For an interesting account of the use of classical literature 
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in the early Church, see Plummer, Zxfosifors Bible, c. xx. 
Clem. Alex., in quoting this passage (/.c.), adds: “ you see how 
Paul assigns even to the prophets of the Greeks an element of 
the truth, and is not ashamed to use Greek poems for edification 
and rebuke?: but when heathen critics urged that the quotation 
virtually implied St. Paul's belief in the real and immortal ex- 
istence of Zeus, the Fathers take pains to refute the inference. 
So Chrys. Theod. Thdt. Jerome, ad loc. 

13. 1| yaprupía] not in the earlier Epistles, which use paprúpiov 
(four times): perhaps slightly different, ** witnessing,” rather than 
“witness.” For similar severity, cf. Ro 1615, Phil 319. 

&Aeyxe] cf. ?, as an example to the ézíckomos.  drotdpws, 
2 Co 13”) only in N.T. 

$c fjv airov] Lk 847, Acts 2224, Heb 21, 2 Ti 19 12, only in 
N.T., not in the earlier Epistles: perhaps a Latinism = quamo- 
brem. So xara tavryvy tHv airíav, da tavtas tas air(as in the 
papyri, M.M. s.v. 

èv Tj nicre] perhaps “in the Creed,” and the context makes 
this almost certain; but, possibly, *in their faith, their loyalty 
mox nist + ci. 2°. 

14-16. Cf. Ro 1419?3, Col 21623, 1 Ti 4*5 and notes there, 
Mk 718-23, mposéyovres, 1 Ti 14 note. 

"loud. pubois| cf. 39, 1 Ti 19, Introduction, p. xvii. évroAats 
avOpdmwy (contrast évroA@y @eov, 1 Co 719), a reminiscence of 
Is 2913 parny oéBovraí pe (cf. paratorddyot 10) dtdaoKovres evraA para 
avOporwv kal didacKadtas, quoted by Christ (Mk 77) and adopted 
by St. Paul (Col 27%). The reference is to the “traditions of 
the elders,” and will include interpretations of the law of clean 
and unclean meats and ceremonial washings, Mk 724. These 
have no authority, as only the interpretations of men, and of men 
who are now turning away from (cf. Acts 1319) the truth “as it is 
in Jesus” (Eph 4”). 

15. mávra kaĝapá) This goes further than the tradition of the 
elders; it abolishes the Mosaic law, which had served the 
purpose of separating the Jews from the heathen world. 

rois kaÜapots] those who are pure—zo/, as the false teachers 
would say, by ceremonial washings, du¢ by purity of heart. Cf. 
Mt 55, Jn 15%, 1 Ti 28 note. dxaéapros povyn ý ápapria, Chrys. 

mavta k. Tots Kafapots|] has the ring of a proverb, and was 
perhaps a saying of the Lord Himself (so von Soden); cf. Lk 114! 
idov wavra kafapà tyiv èst: cf. Pap. Oxyr. v. 840, éyà 9€ kai of 
paðnraí pov oùs Aéyeis pr) BeBarricbar BeBappeba èv vdacr Curs 
aiwviov: and Ro 14!* ?? oiða kai mére pat èv k. Iyoo . . . závra 
pv kafgapá. 

The thought, especially on the negative side, that the im- 
pure heart makes all things impure, was found in the prophets ; 
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cf. Hag 21914, and was becoming a common-place of pagan 
philosophers, both Epicurean and Stoic; cf. Lucr. vi. 17-34; 
Hor. Ef. i. 2. 54, *Sincerum est nisi vas, quodcunque infundis 
acescit.” Seneca, de Benefic. v. 12, “ quemadmodum stomachus 
morbo vitiatus . . . quoscunque accepit cibos mutat, ita animus 
czecus quicquid illi commiseris, id onus suum et perniciem . . . 
facit. Nihil potest ad malos pervenire quod prodest, immo nihil 
quod non noceat; quaecunque enim illis contigerunt in naturam 
suam vertunt, et . . . profutura, si melioribus darentur, illis 
pestifera sunt," and Philo, de Legg. Spec. ii. 209, p. 334 M, 
ákdÜapros . . . 6 dÓwos kai doeBys . . . mávra pov kal avyxéov 

. wore Gv efayytat mpaypárov Távra oTi ém(AymTa TH TOU 
Opüvros cvpjieraBaAXovra poxOypia® kai yàp . . . at mpagers TOV 
àyaÜQv ézawerat, BeATiovpevar rats. TOy. évepyoUvrav áperais, émeiói) 
TÉQvké TUS TA ywopeva rots pao éopocovac Oa (Wetstein). 

rois 8à peptacpévors|] (but peutappévors, W.-H., Tisch., with 
NACD*L; cf. Blass, Gr. 4.77, 8 163), cf. Hag 2!9 cay deers 
peptappevos axabapros ert Wuyx7 éri savrós ToUTwY, et pravOnoerat ; 
Kai amexpiOynoay ot tepets Kal etmay MearOyoerat. 

ániero:s] This would apply (a) to the weak Jewish Christian, 
not believing that Christ is the end of the law, cf. Bonn aaa. 
ó Wixnv éyov aodevy mavra vroi, Chrys. ; or (7) to the Gnostic, 
without faith in God's creation of matter, cf. 1 Ti 43%; but here 
the reference is only to the former. 

ó vous kai 5j guve(tSnois] Their judgment is perverted: they 
will call evil good and good evil (cf. 1 Ti 65, 2 Ti 38); their con- 
science is callous, not telling them when they have done wrong 
(cf. 1 Ti 41), nor condemning them when they have done it. 

16. dpodoyoda.v] They acknowledge, assert in their Creed—the 
word does not imply boastful profession—that they know God, 
but in practice belie such knowledge; cf. Jas 21*?6, 1 Jn 24, 

ápvoüvrai] not in the earlier, but frequent in the Past. Epistles ; 
ck 22 pu n 

BSeduKrot . . . Addktpor] “Hæc sunt opera qua nesciunt 
Deum” (Ambrosiaster). “Christus sapientia est, justitia, veritas, 
sanctitas, fortitudo. Negatur per insipientiam sapientia, per 
iniquitatem justitia, per turpitudinem sanctitas, per imbecillitatem 
fortitudo, et quotiescunque vincimur vitiis et peccatis, toties 
Deum negamus" (Jerome). 

BSeXuKtot| takes up peptacpévor 5, the antithesis to xa@apor 
(cf. Prov 17!* òs dtKkatov kpive tov addixov, adixoy dé Tov dikatov 
akdÜapros kat BdeXvKTOs mapa Mew): perhaps with an allusion to 
the use of PdeAvypa of the abominations of heathen idolatry ; cf. 
patatoAdyot 10 nete, 

dmecOeis| ‘incredibiles,” Vulg.; ‘“diffidentes,” Theod.; but 
better, inobedientes," Jer. Ambrosiaster. It takes up åríorois, 
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but interprets it in the sphere of action; cf. dvurdéraxro: 19, and 
contrast 313. 

mpós Tay Epyov dy. ådóxıyor| worthless for the tasks for which 
they ought to be ready (3): much more for the excellence for 
which God's peculiar people are eager (213). The whole of 21-13 
is a contrast to this phrase. 

II. 1-15. Paraphrase. But your language must be very differ- 
ent:' you must lay stress on character, on that character which is 
consistent with the sound teaching, and that with regard to every 
member of the Christian family. Elder men you must train to 
be sober-minded, dignified, self-controlled, sound in their faith 
in God, in their love for their fellow-men, in their power of 
enduring persecution. Elder women similarly, to be reverent 
in staid demeanour, not given to gossip and scandal, not the 
slaves of drink, teachers of all that is excellent; for their aim 
should be to discipline and train the younger women to be 
lovers of their husbands, lovers of their children, to be self- 
controlled, chaste, workers at home, kindly to their servants, in 
willing obedience to their husbands: this is important’in order 
that the truth of God may not be evil spoken of. Younger men, 
too, exhort to be self-controlled ; for them you yourself must be 
the model of what excellent character should be. When you 
teach, your motives sincere, your manner such as to inspire 
respect, your message sound and not open to criticism. This, 
too, is important in order that any opponent of Christianity may 
be put to shame, when he can find nothing evil to allege against 
us. Slaves, too, must be trained to be obedient to their masters, 
eager to please them in every way, not answering back, not 
pilfering, nay, showing glad whole-hearted fidelity. This, too, 
is most important, because by so doing they may make the 
teaching about God our Saviour more attractive, more likely to 
win their masters to it. 

And such a character is possible, for the grace of God when 
it broke upon the world, like light dawning upon darkness, 
brought with it salvation for every race and class of men, and it 
came as a school of character training us to renounce impiety 
and mere worldly impulses and to live a life of self-control, of 
just treatment of our fellows, of piety to Godward, in this present 
age, while we still look forward to a better future, to the blessed 
hope and fresh light yet to break upon us from the glory of Him 
who is at once the High God in heaven and our Saviour upon 
earth, Jesus Christ, who gave His life unto the death on our 
behalf—for this very purpose that He might rescue us from all 
disobedience to law, and purify for His own service a people of 
His own choice, enthusiastic for all ideal works. 

This is what you have to teach: aye, plead with them to rise 
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to it; if need be, rebuke with all authority any who oppose. 
Let no one ignore your authority. 

Note.—1. The whole chapter is full of reminiscences of c. r. 
Titus 1s to be in his teaching a model for the presbyters, to show 
them how to exhort and how to rebuke (cf. 21-15 with 19). He is 
also to be a contrast to the false teachers: his teaching is to be 
sound, sincere, not able to be silenced (cf. 27 with 119): it is not 
to be aimless, but at all points to build up character (cf. 2! with 
119, 214 with 116): it is not to upset families, but to build up a 
true family life on the basis of a willing subordination (cf. 25.? 
with 11% 1). "The ‘evil beasts and idle bellies” are to be 
disciplined into self-control (cf. cadpwv, 2% 5 612, with 112): 
instead of attending to Jewish myths and ceremonial purifications, 
the Christians are to realize that zey are now God's peculiar 
people, purified with a spiritual cleansing (cf. 21* with 114.15); 
instead of being useless for every good work, they are to be 
eager to stand out before the heathen world as models of 
excellence (ci 2 = wither’), 

2. The whole illustrates the importance attached to building 
up the conception of a high family life (cf. Ramsay, St Paul, the 
Traveller and Roman Citizen, c. vi.), and it should be compared 
with Col 318-4! (where St. Paul for the first time regulates the 
duties of the members of a family), Eph 522-69 (where he treats 
the family as a training ground for the sense of true membership 
in the church), 1 Ti 51-6? (where he treats of Timothy's attitude 
to the different classes in the church), and also 1 P 218-37 where, 
as here, the importance of the Christian's life at home is em- 
phasized because of its effect upon the heathen world outside: 
but here the argument is scarcely so strong as there; Zee, it is 
mainly to avoid disparagement by the heathen, cf. 29.8.19; there, 
it is rather to win the heathen to salvation, 1 P 2!? 31, In no 
case 1s the similarity sufficient to suggest any literary dependence 
of one writer upon the other. Cf. also Clem. Rom. c. xxi.; Ign. 
ad Polyc. c. iv. 

3. Notice the strong sense of divine and human purpose 
throughout the section (tva six times). It was the Divine purpose 
in the Incarnation that man should live a moral and religious 
life (tva . . . £xowpev 1?) : it was the purpose of Christ's death 
that we should be free from the power of sin and eager for excel- 
lence of life (va . . . kaXàv épyov 4): and man can co-operate 
with this purpose; the elder women are to aim at training 
the younger (tra swdpovilwor 4): the younger women, at keeping 
God's message free from all calumny (tva py . . . BAao dura?) : 
more strongly still, Titus and the younger men can act so as to 
put heathen opponents to shame (tva 6 é£ évavrías évrpamg?) ; yet 
more strongly still, even slaves can make it their aim to add 
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fresh lustre to the doctrine and make it attractive to the heathen 
(iva . . . koopðow èv tacw 1). 

1. od 8é] contrast 270. rj by. 9i8aox., which is to be the 
standard for the presbyters, 1*. 

2. mpeofióras] “senes et ætate et ordine possunt intelligi " 
(Pelagius and Oecumenius); but there is nothing in the whole 
context to suggest official position of any kind, either in the 
other classes referred to or in the qualities required. 

vq$oA(ous] 1 Ti 3? note. 

eegvoós] 1 Ti 2? note. «tva: possibly the imperatival infini- 
tive, cf. Phil 316, Ro 12! (Moulton, W.T. Gr. i. p. 179); but 
more probably governed by Adde, cf. ê. 

edépovas] “castos,” * pudicos," perhaps also wise in counsel 
* prudentes," Clarom. ; cf. Add. Note, p. 148. 

óycatvovras] cf. 113; contrast vov, 1 Ti 6*, and acGevotvta Th 
riore, Ro 141: they must be sound, there must be no internal 
weakness in any part of the Christian life; their faith in God 
must not be half-hearted, must have no alloy of false human 
teaching (115); their love must not wax cold in the presence of 
the lawlessness around them (Mt 241?), it must not be unbalanced ; 
their power of endurance must be able to hold out against the 
provocations and persecutions of the world around them (cf. 57 
32. Each quality must be able to stand a strain without 
snapping. The thought of “soundness” is most applicable to 
“faith,” but it perhaps also suggests a "sanitas caritatis" and 
a "sanitas patientize " (Jerome), in the sense that each quality 
may degenerate into weakness. ''Love," which is not weak, 
sentimental, dangerous, cf. Orelli, Zzuscz. Lat. 4651, “ que dum 
nimia pia fuit, facta est impia"; “endurance,” which is not faint- 
hearted nor yet callous, obstinate, fanatical, which will not court 
martyrdom. Jerome, whose note is excellent, points to 1 Co 13 
as defining the “‘sanitas caritatis"; cf. Augustine's “ serenitatem 
dilectionis? (Conf. ii. 2); Tyrrell, Hard Sayings, p. 295, “ He 
came to teach our afíections a rhythm from heaven." Words- 
worth’s * Laodamia ”: 


‘The Gods approve 
The depth and not the tumult of the soul, 
A fervent, not ungovernable love” ; 


and for the combination of the three, S. T. Coleridge, ** Love, 
Hope and Patience in Education ” : 


** Yet haply there will come a weary day 
When, overtasked at length, 
Both Love and Hope beneath the load give way. 
Then, with a statue's smile, a statue's strength, 
Stands the mute sister Patience, nothing loth, 
And, both supporting, does the work of both." 
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3, mpeoBurdas| this again has been referred (Theod. Oecu- 
inenius) to some prominent official position in the community 
(“wie es heute bei den Herrenhutern der Fall ist," Koehler), 
such as is found later; cf. the 11th Laodicean Canon, mepi rod py 
dely tas Aeyouévas mperPitidas vro. mpokaÜuuévas èv éxxAnoia 
kaGioracGar: the epithets tepompemets, kaXodtdacKkadovs, would suit 
this, but the whole context is against it (cf. note on 2). 

karao Typar.] demeanour, deportment (* incessus, motus, vul- 
tus, sermo, silentium," Jerome), but with the additional thought 
of settled, staid, sedate demeanour; cf. karaorņpartıkós, and 
Porphyr. Ze Adstin. iv. 6, TÒ Geuvòv Kak To) KaTacTHpaTOS 
éopüro* TopEla re yàp Ñv eUrakros koi PÀéupa kaÜearqkós émergóevero: 
Ign. Trall. 3, TO émickómo vpàv oU aitd TÒ korácTQpa peydÀy 
po89Teía, with other interesting illustrations in Field, O7. Norvic. 
and AZAL. s.v. For the thought, cf. Ecclus 1999 croAwcpos àvÓpós 
kat yéAos ó0óvrov xai Pýpara àvÜpómov avayyéAAe rà epi avrov. 

ieporperrets] temple-like, reverent, like people engaged in 
sacred duties, cf. 1 Ti 2!? 6 mpére yvvaif£iv. émayyeAAopevats 
0conéBeuav, and an inscription from Delos, ras Qvaias iepoz peras 
avveréAeoev (A.A. s.v.) They are to carry into daily life the 
demeanour of priestesses in a temple; cf. Philo, Quod omnis 
probus stt liber, 12. 76, p. 457 M. of the Essenes, Geparrevrai @eod 
yeyovact, ov Cia karaÜVovres àAAà iepompemeis Tas éavrôv Oiavoías 
«aragkevd(ew agtovvres (Wetstein). The idea of life as one 
constant festival to the wise man is found in Stoic writers (Marc. 
Aurel iii. 4, 6 àvjp 6 TotoUros . . . iepeus tis rri kai troupyos 
Ücàv: in Philo, de Sacrif. Abel. 33, éopri] yàp Wyns ý êv aperats 
ev$poaUvQg TeAelaus . . . povos è éoptale. THY ToLa’THY EopTHY 6 
copes, and in early Christian writers, Clem. Alex. Strom. vil. 49, 
amas 6€ 6 Bios abrod mavýyvpıis ayia (of the true Gnostic). So 
Tertullian, De cultu Lem. ii. 12, calls Christian women “ pudicitize 
sacerdotes." 

There is some MSS authority for tepomperet, “in habitu 
sancto," Vulg.; “in habitu decenti," Theod.-Mops., cf. x Ti 2° év 
katacToAy koopiw: but the following adjectives strongly support 
the plural Dere. 

duaBoArovs] 1 Ti 3M, 2 Ti 3? “criminatrices,” Fuld. ; “ in- 
centrices,” Jerome. 

4. xaXod.dacKddovs}] here only, * bene docentes," Vulg. ; but 
better, ** bona docentes," Thd.-Mops., teachers of what is excellent. 

iva codpovitost] not neuter, “that they may be self-con- 
trolled,” tas véas being then parallel in construction to mpeoßúras 
and zpearióas (so Calvin, Hofmann, Wohlenberg) ; for this is 
scarcely adequate as the climax of the preceding, nor sufficiently 
parallel to the other final sentences with tva : but active, that they 
may discipline, train in cwodpoorvy the young women; cf. cwdpov- 
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iopos, 2 Ti 17; Justin M. 4297. 11. 1, 0s av cwppovicyrat tro TaTpós : 
Xen. Œcon. vi. 14, where a wife says to her husband éuóv 8’ 
epycev 1) prp Epyov eivat aoporev, where the meaning is, **to be 
prudent in household management." 

$i ávOpous, $iÀorékvous] Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 255, 
quotes an Inscription from Pergamum of the time of Hadrian, 
'loAvs Baooos 'OrakAe. IOA TÅ yAvkvrárg yuvatki diXAávópo 
Kat diXorékvo cvpPiwodon ápéuzrros ery À. 

5. oixovpyovs| workers at home; cf. Clem. Rom. i. 1, Tà Kara 
TOV oikov c'ewàs oikovpyety éOt0dgkere TAVY a'uopovovoas (possibly a 
reminiscence of this passage) Orelli, Zzser. Lat. 4639, “ pia, 
pudica, frugi, casta, domiseda”: tbid. 4848, “domum servavit, lanam 
fecit"; contrast 1 Ti 51? weprepydmevat tas oikías, Prov 714 of a 
courtesan, év oiky ovx novxalovow ot zróóes avris. The meaning 
is not far different from that of the more usual oixovpovs, *home- 
minders,” “domus curam habentes" Vulg., “domos suas bene 
regentes " Theod.-Mops., which is read here in x° D° H €) &. 

ayvas| cf. the frequent appeal of the Christian Apologists to 
the high standard of Christian wives, e.g. Tert. 4297. 9, “ diligen- 
tissima et fidelissima castitas." 

áyaOás] possibly qualifies oixovpyovs “good workers at home" 
(Hofmann, Wohlenberg, Riggenbach), but more probably 
introduces a new feature, “kindly,” Ze. mainly, “to their 
servants,” * benignas,” Vulg.; ‘‘ quasi dicat, cum mansuetudine 
regant," St. Thom. Aq.: cf. 1 P 218 rois dyaots kal émtecxéow 
(of masters). 

ómoraccopévas| whether the husbands are Christian or not (cf. 
1 Ti 6*7, 1 Co 710-16), Chrysostom and Theodoret add the later 
application, that they are not to leave their husbands through 
wishing to live a “religious” life. For the duty, cf. 1 Co 14*4, 
Eph 572, Col 3!35. Resch, Paulinismus (T. und U., N.F. xii. 
p. 463) thinks that a command of the Lord (cf. 1 Co 1487) lies 
behind the command of the Apostle. 

tva ph . . . Bħaopnpirar) a reminiscence of Is 525 dv pâs 
TO Ovouá pov Brachypeirat èv rots éOveort, cf. Ro 2%, 1 Ti 64 
The Christians are now God's * peculiar people” (14), like the 
Jews in captivity, in a heathen world. They have to protect 
from abuse not only ** the name” (rò õvopa) of God, but His new 
“word,” His new message (6 Adyos, cf. 1*9; vij didacKkadcav, 219) 
of universal salvation, H. To the Jew the profanation of God's 
Name was the deadliest sin, even as the sanctification of the 
name, especially by martyrdom, was the highest duty; cf. C. G. 
Montefiore in Beginnings of Christianity, i. pp. 63-65. 

7. mept mávra] possibly with owdpovetv, “tam mente quam 
corpore . . . in omnibus rebus, ne honores indebitos appetamus, 


ne accendamur avaritia, ne ulla passione superemur" (Jerome), 
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but more probably with mapeyópevos, being expanded in the 
following words; cf. 1 Ti 4". 

mapexopevos| scarcely different from the active in Hellenistic 
Greek, cf. Col 4! ; and fairly common with the reflexive pronoun 
in inscriptions; cf. Deissmann, B.S., p. 254; Moulton, W.T. 
Greek, i., pp. 155-59. 

èv TH St8ackahia] “in your teaching,” to be joined with all 
the following words à$opíav . . . àkardyvooTov. 

&pBopiar | the quality of the &$0opos, chaste, pure (cf. AZ M. 
$.0.) : purity of motive, without desire of gain (ee rior respect 
of persons, and purity of doctrine (cf. 2 Co 4? åmemdpeĝa ra 
KPUTTÒ TIS Glo XÚVNS, LH Tepurarotvres êv mavovpyta pyè ÓoXotvres 
tov Àóyov). 

cepvórqra] dignity of phrase and utterance. Móyov dy, the 
message in true proportion, well-balanced ; cf. êg úytoðs xai èr 
adyGeias, Pap. Oxyr. ii. p. 215. E (found in 2 Mac 
4*7 and in several contemporary epitaphs; Deissmann, Z.S., 
p. 200), not liable to be censured, criticized, silenced ; contrast 
110 311, Gal 21, 

8. ó è$ évavrias| “he that is of the contrary part "—doubtless 
the main thought is of pagan criticism; cf. 5- Ir Cize TN 
514 ó avrixetuevos : but as there is a direct reference to Titus, it 
may include “the contrary part” within the Church; cf. rovs 
avTtX€yovTas, I? m note, 2 Ti 2%. 

9. SoóAous] cf. 1 Ti 6! note, 1 Cor 79, 1 P 216-18, v TĜat, 
possibly with trordcoeoGat (W.-H., Wohlenberg, von Soden), and 
this balances best with êv záew at the end; but cf. Clem. Alex. 
Strom. vl. 83, tva mpòs tov Kupiov evdpeoros êv maou yévyrat. 
The Patristic commentators are careful to point out the necessary 
limitation, e.g. *qua imperant justa," Pelagius; so Jerome, Thd. 
Thdt. ph ávriMéyovras, “non responsatores," Ambrst. ; cf. àvav- 
rippyros, Acts 102% voopibopévous, Acts 5% 3, like Onesimus, 
Philem ¥, 

10. wacay miot (cf. Gal 5») évBerxvupévous | cf. Pap. Oxyr. 
n. 494. 9; kara eis o Th yuvaikt pov. . . EÙVOOŬTY pot Kal TüG GV 
misty évoekvupevy à éày dmoXeizo eriTAa. 

dy abiy | possibly limiting mâgav, ‘‘in rebus non malis" 
(Bengel) ; but almost certainly strengthening it ‘with a hearty 
good will" = per evrvoias, Eph 67; éXevOepa adinur . . . KaT eivouav 
kal duAXocropyíav dSothka pov copara, Pap. Oxyr., ubi supra, 
line 6. 

W.-H. place in the margin, as an alternative reading, wacay 
évd. &y&mqv : but Pap. Oxyr. strongly supports zàcav miorw, and 
&yáz»v may have been an attempt to avoid the doubtful meaning 
of dyabyv : cf. Introd., p. xxxvii. 

xocpócw] “Quo vilior conditio servorum, eo pulchrius 
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describitur eorum pietas," Bengel (* that they may do worshippe 
to the doctrine,” Tynd. Cranmer). The very difficulty of the 
slaves’ position—for which see an interesting note in Chry- 
sostom—niakes his loyalty redound the more to the credit of 
the Gospel, and show that it is a Gospel of glory, 1 Ti 1!!; cf. 
G. Herbert : 


** Who sweeps a room as for thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine.” 


The notes of St. Thomas Aquinas on vv.^19 show a shrewd 
knowledge of human nature, and the appropriateness of each 
quality to be pressed upon each class. 

11-14. The reason and motive power for this appeal—the 
enabling grace of God. 

This dogmatic statement is introduced as the basis of the 
previous appeal, cf. 1 Ti 315 16; ‘do this for you can, God's 
grace was given for this very purpose.” It springs directly out 
of the command to slaves, % 19, but certainly includes ?$, and 
probably also !. “Teach rightly, for God's grace was an 
educating grace: let each class in the household live a true 
Christian life, for God's grace was given to all classes to make 
possible such a life.” Hence the emphasis lies on zov àvOpó- 
Tous, madevovea, CnrwTyv Kara épyov. 

ll. émepdvy|the passive only here and 3* (but ézióaivew, Lk 179, 
Acts 277°) in N.T. but common in LXX, Josephus, Zzsczz. The 
essential meaning is to appear suddenly upon a scene, and it is 
used particularly (aj of divine interposition, especially to aid 
(cf. Gen 357, 3 Mac 6°, so éri$ávea, 2 Mac 2?! 3241222 1415; and 
for pagan illustrations, v. 44.44. s.v.), * Apparuit gratia Dei,” 
Vulg: (b) of the dawning of light upon darkness (Nu 6%, 
nouum CLC.) x gratia Der" (Jerome). "The con- 
text here (ocwryptos) suggests the former shade of meaning. 
The grace of God came to the aid of our need, the reference 
being to the whole life of Christ, Incarnation and Death, cf. 14; 
in 2 Ti 11? the thought of light is more prominent. For further 
illustrations see excellent notes in Ezra Abbot, Critical Essays, 
P. 454; Milligan on Z Z7 Thess., p. 148; Justin Martyr (Apol. i. 
5 and 14) contrasts the ézijávew of demons in dreams and 
other ways, leading to immoral acts, with the ériudavea of Christ 
leading to a life of love. 

owmptos| taking up owrypos 1° and anticipating !5, bringing 
salvation from the power of sin to all. 

Tüci ávÓpómow] “nullam conditionem excipit" (Pelagius) ; 
"etiam servis, etiam gentibus," cf. 3? (Bengel). The first 
thought is certainly right —* to all classes of men, even slaves, 
enabling all to live true lives”: the second thought is perhaps 
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also suggested by the reference to the effect on the heathen 
world, 5.9.19: the message of salvation is intended for all, so 
you need not despair of winning any by your lives, cf. 1 Ti 2f 
10 

12. maibe/ouca] training, schooling, cf. 2 Ti 2?5 316 (not, as 
more often, *chastising "). The educative power of God's grace 
is dwelt upon, as the context is concerned with sound teaching. 
The thought ts akin to the Greek conception of redemption 
from ignorance; but this is not un-Pauline, and the primary 
thought is redemption from moral evil. 

dpvyodpevot] perhaps with reference to a particular time, the 
time of baptism. 

áceBe(av] ryv eióoAoAarpeav, kat rà movypà ðóypara (Theoph.), 
but this is too narrow ; it is the contrast to evoefjós. Impiety, 
all wrong thoughts about God, and the actions that follow from 
it, which marked the heathen (rjv) life, cf. Jude 1518; **im. 
pietatem et szecularia desideria " (Vulg.). 

kocpikás] here only in N.T. in this sense; cf. 1 Jn 219 wav rò 
êv TG Koop, 1) emifupia THS capkós Kat 7) émiÜvuía TOv. d6P4adpar, 
kat *) dAaloveia rod Biov, for the meaning. 

cwppovws| placed first, as the contrast to éwifupiac and as the 
characteristic word of the whole chapter: with self-control, with 
respect for the rights of others, with true piety towards God. 

TH viv alvi] 1 Ti 6", 2 Ti 4!? only in N.T. 

13. mpoodexdpevor| because we look forward to a yet brighter 
future, when all that 1s good in this present life will be rewarded 
and completed; cf. r Cor 15, 2 Thr. SDosthesvnt- 
approached death expectation had grown into love, 2 Ti 4$. 

riv pax. éAmida| almost = Xpioroy 'Igootv ; cf. 1 Ti 1! and 1, 

émpdvecay] in N.T., only here and 2 Th 28, ¢ Ti 6", 2 Ti 1! 
4! and 8; cf. note on éredhavy !!. The word was applied to the 
accession of a Roman Emperor (cf. Milligan on Z Z7 Thess., 
p. 148): that might be in the writer’s mind here (cf. next note 
and 1 Ti 655, 2 Ti 41)—the taking of the kingdom by the true 
king. 

tas 9ó£ns] The full manifestation of all that Christ is in Him- 
self and in His saints; cf. 1 Ti 1!! note, 2 Co 315, 2 Th 1 õrav 
EO evdogacOynvat v rois åyiors avrov ; but wide below. 

ToU peyddou Geo] here only in N.T., but ó 00s 6 péyas (Dt ro" 
Neh 1° etc.), of Jehovah in contrast with heathen gods, and used 
by heathen of their gods and goddesses; cf. Acts 19?! ris 
peyaAdrs beas 'Aprépa8os. 

ToU p. ©. koi corijpos] Do these words apply to two persons, 
“of Our Great God and of our Saviour,” or to one, “of Our Great 
God and Saviour”? Probably to one, and that one Jesus Christ ; 
cf a phu reo. 
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1) For— 

» (a) This is the natural (though not necessary) construc- 
tion of two substantives after one article, and the 
relative clause os éðwke seems to require a second 
article with owrypos, if that refers to a separate 
person. 

(^) The purpose in !* iva Avrpócwra: x.7.X. is attributed 
to Jehovah in the O.T., but here to Jesus Christ: 
so that it is natural that Jesus Christ should be 
identified with Him in this phrase also. 

(c) There is possibly an intentional contrast with the 
Roman Emperor or (? and) with the object of 
worship in the mysteries. The combination cwrip 
kat 0cós had been applied to Ptolemy 1., @eds 
exupavys to Antiochus Epiphanes, Oedv émuav; 
kai Kowov ToU avOpwrivov Biov owripa to Julius 
Cæsar (Dittenberger, Gr. Inser. xvi. 2. 3; Syll 
Inscr. Gr. 347. 6). So Osiris was called Lord and 
Saviour in the Isis mystery. 

(d) In Jewish Apocalyptic there is sometimes an antici- 
pation of a manifestation of Jehovah, sometimes 
of that of a Messiah, but not of both. 

(ii) On the other hand, the identification is— 

(a) Against the general usage of the earlier Epistles, 
though Ro 9° is probably an exception. 

(2) Against the usage of the Past. Epistles, cf. 3*9, 1 Ti 
I! 256 2 Ti 1?; but those passages speak of 
Christ's past or present work, this of His future 
glorification. 

(c) Against the distinction between the glory of the 
Son and that of the Father, Lk 976 Mt 1627, 
Patristic evidence is divided. Justin Martyr. 42o/. 
I. 61, êr óvóparos Tov Ilorpós Tv óXov kai 0cazóTov 
Oco? kat Tov cwrHpos ðv Ino. Xr. kai rod rvevparos, 
favours the separation ; Clem. Alex. Protr. c. 1, $ 7, 
the identification, quoting the passage as a proof 
that Christ is both God and man ; Chrys., Jerome, 
Thdt., and (apparently) Theod.-Mops. and Pelagius, 
and the Liturgy of St. Basil (Brightman, Z.Z. W., 
p. 402), all support Clement’s view, Ambrosiaster 
that of Justin. 

The question is not one of doctrinal importance: on the 
theory of separation Jesus Christ is still placed on a level with 
the great God, as a manifestation of His glory, and as having 
effected Jehovah’s work of salvation. Chrysostom's question 
still remains—zod «iow oi tod Tarpós éXdrrova Tóv vidv Aéyovres ; 

10 
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Dr. Hort (on Jas 2! and Add. Note, p. 103: and so Lange, von 
Hengel, Schenkel, quoted in Ezra Abbot, p. 450) takes ris déns 
as in apposition to ‘Inaod Xpuwov and governing tov j4eyáAov Oeo 
Kal cor)pos yuav—‘'the appearing of him who is the glory of 
the great God and our Saviour "—Z.e. of Jesus Christ, the glory 
of the Father, who is both the great God and our Saviour; 
supposing the thought of the Shechinah or the Glory of God (cf. 
Burney, Avamaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel pp. 36, 37) to 
have been transferred almost as a fixed title to Christ, as the 
thought of the Word was transferred to Him in the Fourth 
Gospel. Passages such as 2 Co 4*, Eph 1? (ó marp rod Kvpiov 
yuav “Ino. Xrov side by side with 117 6 marp ris 90f5s), and 
perhaps Jas 2!, would support this: in a similar way Christ is 
identified with rò pvorýpiov Tov @eov, Col 27, with Tò oxnmrpov 
THs pweyaAwotvys Tov Meot, Clem. Rom. i. c. 16, with 7j dvvapes 
Tov Oeod, Justin M. c. Zryph. c. 61. This is possible, but Jesus 
Christ has Himself been called “ our Saviour” in this Epistle, 14, 
and the reasons urged above seem to decide in favour of referring 
the whole phrase to Jesus Christ. For a very full discussion of 
the history of the interpretation, cf. Ezra Abbot, Critical Essays, 
pp. 439-87; he separates roù ueyaAov Oeo? from cvrijpos huv. 

14. ôs eSuxev éavróv| 1 Ti 29, Gal 1*, based on the Lord's 
own saying, Mk 10%. The gift is the gift of the whole life, but 
principally of the life surrendered in death ; cf. 1 Co 113 rapedidero, 
Phils. BEDS 

iva Aurpdowrat . . . meptovctoy|] a reminiscence of several 
O.T. passages, Ex 19° 23? ésesÓé por Aads mepiovoios amo 
mavrwv TOv éÜvày : 2 S 79? rov AvtrpwcacGat aire Xaov (cf. Ex 1573, 
1 Ch 17?!): Ps 130? xai avrós Avtpdcetar tov ‘IopanA ik Tracer 
Tov ávoptàüy avrov: Ezek 377° pvcopat aitovs azo marv TOV 
dvopiav avTOv, àv "jkáprocav v avrais kai kaÜapuo abrovs xai 
écovrat pot els Aaov. 

Aurpóo rac] (Lk 24?!, 1 P 1!? only in N.T., but very frequent 
in LXX). "Rescue," “deliver,” though the previous words 
cédwkey éavróv vbmrép "àv suggest the further idea of ransom as 
lying in the background. 

amd máows ávogtas] As from Egyptian bondage (Ex 15!9) and 
from Babylon (Is 44?7?*) in the past: hence the main thought is 
rescue from the power, zo/ from the guilt of sin. 

xaBapien] from Ezek 37?9 (supra) The original reference 
was probably to the sprinkling of the people with the blood of 
the covenant, cf. Ex 23? 248; so that the thought is still of 
death: cleanse with his own blood, 1 Jn 17 rò aipa 'Iyao? xaÜapice 
yas dro Tác ys dpaprias: ibid? àmò raons adextas: Heb 91*2^, 1 P 1? 
(with Hort's note): Justin M. Apol. i. 32, à aiparos xaBaipwy rois 
MLOTEVOVTAS : C. Trypà. 13. 
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The word also looks back to 1!5; there is a cleansing needed , 
but no Jewish ceremonial cleansing to be repeated from time to 
time, but a cleansing of the heart (cf. Acts 15?) which has been 
effected by Christ Himself: perhaps it also anticipates 35 and 
contains a reference to the cleansing of baptism; cf. Eph 525. 26, 
mo 6l. 

pucr) ( 2 Hebr. n», “set apart,” “reserved,” Ex 195, 


Dt 7° 14? 2638) is not found except in the LXX, prob. signifying 
“that which is over and above,” the special portion which a 
conqueror took for himself before the spoil was divided, or the 
first-fruits which the owner takes from his threshing floor (cf. 
Clem. Rom. c. 29). It is also translated Aads eis wepirotyow 
(Mal 317, 1 P 29) ; % wepiroinois (Eph 114) and 793v. éxxAnolay ñv 
meprerounoato (Acts 2078) are virtually translations of the same 
word. It implies the thought of Christ as a triumphant king 
(For full discussion of the word, vie Hort on 1 P 2°; Lightfoot, 
Revision of N.T., Appendix.) 

The Latin translations vary: “abundantem,” Clarom. ; 
*acceptabilem," Vulg.; “egregium,” Jerome; “ proprium," 
Theodore: cf. “domesticam Dei gentem," Tert. Apo/. 18. 
According to Jerome, Symmachus was the first to use the Latin 
word peculiarem, transliterating it into Greek; and from him 
Jerome, though leaving * acceptabilem" here and “populus 
adquisitionis” in r P 2?, used it in the O.T., and it has come 
thence into our English versions. It is derived from the 
peculium, the private property of a slave. 

ÜqAoriv kaÀQv épyoy] ' 'eemulatorem," O.L.; ‘‘sectatorem,” 
Vulg.; “a pursuer,” Rheims; “fervently given to good works,” 
Tynd. Israel had been a peculiar people, to keep God’s 
commandments (Dt 2618); the Christian Church has to have 
an eager enthusiasm for and to take the lead in all that is 
excellent, in all that will “ adorn ” the doctrine. Cf. roù dyafod 
£gAwrat, 1 P 3}; and contrast CyAwrai ToU vópov, Acts 2170; 
(égAoris TOv marpıkðv pov mapaó0ceov, Gal 114, This contrast 
may be conscious here, cf. 11, r Ti 17, Epictetus would 
have each man as 0«eov TNT, Parra moliy kal Aéyew, Wael: 
The phrase ¢yAwrat rôv kadAiotwv is found in inscriptions more 
than once (M.M. s.v.). 

The conception of the Church, as the chosen people, which 
has taken the place of and has to do the work of the Jewish 
nation, is specially marked in 1 Peter, but it is equally clear in 
St. Paul; cf. Gal 616 “the Israel of God”; Phil 3? sets éo £v 
7) weptTowy, and it underlies the Lord's choice of twelve apostles 
and His building a new éxxAnoia. 

15. AáAe. (=), Trapaxdhet (= 19), Edeyxe (1% 13) perà 
máons éemetayys| cf. å&roróuws, 113, which suggests that the words 
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only belong to éAeyxe. Cf. Tert. Apo/. 39 (of Christian assem- 
biies), “ibidem etiam exhortationes, castigationes, et censura 
divina." 

meptópovetru] perhaps not quite so strong as xaradpovetro, 
1 Ti 4" “ignore,” but Chrys. and Thdt. both treat the two 
as synonymous. Calvin assumes that the Epistle would be read 
in public, so that this command is virtually addressed to the 
church rather than to Titus. It probably implies advice both to 
Titus and to his hearers. 


"EykpaT)s, LHppwv AND THEIR COGNATES. 


Lwdpwv and its cognates are specially characteristic of the 
Past. Epp., not occurring at all in the earlier letters: éyxparys 
and its cognates are comparatively rare in each set, once in Past. 
Epp. éyxparys, Tit 18; thrice in the earlier letters éykpáreta, 
Gal 5°; éyxpareveoOa, 1 Co 7? 9%. In Tit 1? both are stated 
as qualifications for the ézíe«omzos, as though a distinction was 
consciously drawn between them. This would probably be the 
same as that drawn in Aristotle: éyxpáreu is control of the 
bodily passions with deliberate effort, a self-mastery which keeps 
the self well in hand (cf. Gen 43% évexparevoaro of Joseph at the 
sight of Benjamin, 1 Sam 13!?), the main stress is on the will; it 
is applied most frequently to sexual and all bodily passions 
(1 Co 7? 9%), but also with the widest possible reference 
(Gales pers 

co$posíóvg is a free and willing control which no longer 
requires effort; the main stress is on the judgment which 
reoognizes the true relation between body and spirit, a rational 
self-control, a sound mind which always * keeps its head." So 
in Plato's application of it to the state it is the recognition of 
the true relation of each part to the other, and, while common 
to all classes, it is most important and effective in the ruler. 
But in popular usage it tended to be regarded as the peculiar 
virtue of women, in the sense both of sexual self-control and of 
practical wisdom, and of the voung. Cf. Xenophon, @conom. 
vi. 14 (quoted supra 24); Arist. AZe/. 13618, OgAeQv apery 
e. Vuxijs ewdopoavvy kai duXepy(a. cvev àveAevÜepías. 

Professor Gilbert Murray would add a new thought to 
cwdpootvn, Which would make the distinction stronger; he sees 
in it a saving power which would give it an altruistic effect, 
while éyxpatea would be only self-regarding. “It is something 
like Temperance, Gentleness, Mercy; sometimes Innocence, 
never merely Caution; a tempering of dominant emotions by 
gentler thought. But its derivation is interesting. The adjective 
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guppwv or caóópov is the correlative of éAoddpwv. | 'OXoódpov 
means ‘with destructive thoughts’; cwdpwy means ‘ with saving 
thoughts. Plutarch, when the force of the word was dead, 
actually used this paraphrase to express this same idea (votv 
owtnpia ppovowta, De Zranquillitate 470 D). There is a way of 
thinking which destroys and a way which saves. The man or 
woman who is ce$pov walks among the beauties and perils of 
the world, feeling the love, joy, anger, and the rest ; and through 
all has that in his mind which saves. Whom does it save? 
Not him only, but, as we should say, the whole situation. It 
saves the imminent evil from coming to be” (Zhe Rise of the 
Greek Epic, p. 27). This is excellent as a description of its 
usage; but I doubt whether it springs from the derivation, 
which implies a “sound” rather than a “saving” mind, and 
Plutarch’s words are not applied to the oddpwv but to ó vobv 
exw. 

It is, however, very doubtful whether a distinction between 
the two words is to be pressed always in Hellenistic Greek. A 
comparison of Acts 2425 OuXeyojévov 06 abroU mepi dixacocvvys 
Kat éykpa.reías with 26% dÀmÜe(as kai cwhpocivys pyuata dropbéy- 
youat, both said of Paul in similar conditions, makes it im- 
probable; and in Clement of Alexandria éyxpdérea becomes 
more positive: “it now forms the basis of reasonable self- 
limitation in regard to all the passions and desires. "The cause 
of this improved conception of éyxpdarea is probably due in part 
to the less hostile attitude taken by Christianity towards the 
body and the emotional nature than that which prevailed 
before" (T. B. Strong, Bampton Lectures, p. 170). Cf. also 
Hermas, Vrs. 3. vili., where it is one of the seven women round 
the tower, 7 mepreCwopévyn kai dvdpilopevn "Eykpárea, kaAetrac 
avr] Üvyárgp stiv ts TiaTews’ ðs Av ovv dKorovlnay abri, 
paKkaptos yiverat v TH wN abroU, OTL TavTwY TOY vovQpüv épyav 
abéferau, 

In the Past. Epp. èykparýs is applied only to the éricxozos: 
co$pev to every class—to those in authority, I 3%, Tit 18 (the 
émiakomos), II 17 (St. Paul and Timothy and all teachers): to 
old men, Tit 22; to women, I 29; tothe elder women, Tit 24; to 
young women, Tit 25; to young men, Tit 29—generally in the 
widest sense of self-control, once with special reference to self- 
control in married life, I 215, It is one of the essential character- 
istics of the Christian life, one of the purposes of the Incarnation, 
mni» 

Both words and their cognates are rare in the O.T., but they 
come, often with conscious reference to the Platonic cardinal 
virtues, in the Apocrypha ; cf. the section headed éyxpdreta yrvxys, 
Ecclus 18° ; for cwhpocvvyn, Wisd 87 9g!! cudpovws, 2 Mac 437, 
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4 Mac 18 6 18.30.81 523; gudpwv, 4 Mac 1% 2? 210 ó soppor 
yous, 218-23 317. 19 723 7510, 

For fuller illustrations, cf. Trench, Syn. 8$ xx. and xxi.; 
Burton, ZCC, Gal. p. 318; F. M. Cornford in Classical 
Quarterly, Oct. 1912, pp. 249 ff.; R. Hackforth in Classical 
Quarterly, Oct. 1913, pp. 265 ff. 


iii. 1-8. Zhe duty of Christians to the outer world: obedience 
to government, activity in good works, gentleness and meekness 
in private life, 2. And the motive for such conduct: the duty of 
imitating God’s love to us who has saved us from our sins, 2e 

9-11. The duty of avoiding useless discussion? and factious 
opponents, 10.11, 

This section is connected with the preceding chapters: vv.!* 
with ch. 2; vv.9!! with ch. 1. Ch. 2 had given commands to 
different classes, this gives one command common to all: that 
had emphasized the duty of subjection in the younger women 
and in slaves, this extends it to all classes: that had hinted at the 
effect of Christian lives on the heathen, this brings out the direct 
duty which Christians owe to them: that had dwelt on God's 
saving grace as enabling Christians to do good works, this on 
God's gift of a new birth as putting them under an obligation to 
do them. 

In the same way %! pick up the main thoughts of 1196, the 
duty of avoiding Jewish discussions (1! 39), and the duty of 
rebuke to opponents (113 319.11), 

The keynote of the chapter is usefulness. Christians have 
to be useful citizens, ready for every good work; only such 
teaching is to be given as is useful to the world (5): “our 
friends? are to be ready to help others in need: they are not 
to be unfruitful (14). Titus himself is to be useful to Zenas and 
Apollos when they arrive (13). 

For the whole section cf. Ro 1217-137, of which there may 
be a reminiscence. 


Paraphrase. There is one thing of which you must remind 
them all, free and slaves alike—that is, to be loyal subjects to 
the Government and its officials, to obey any commands which 
they issue, to be on the look out to help in any kind of good 
work, to speak evil of none, to avoid all quarrels, not to stand on 
their own rights but to be large-hearted, never failing to show 
gentleness to any one. This is our bounden duty, for there was 
a time when we were as void of understanding as they are now ; 
we too were disobedient, easily misled, the slaves of passions 
and pleasures of many kinds, passing our life in ill-will and envy 
of others, worthy of hate and hating one another. 
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& But when in gracious love for man 

Our Saviour God unveiled His plan, 

"Twas not for merit of our own 

But ot His pitying care alone 

He saved us, by a heavenly birth 

Cleansing away the stains of earth 

And on our heads in rich largess 

Pouring His Spirit's holiness.” 
All this He did that so being justified by His free gift we 
might become heirs, through hope, of eternal life. This saying 
is worthy of entire faith, and on all these points I wish you to 
insist, in the hope that those who have put faith in the message 
of God may set themselves to make honourable deeds the very 
business of their life. These truths are excellent in themselves 
and full of profit to others. But as for foolish speculations and 
genealogies, and strifes and wranglings about the Jewish law, 
give them a wide berth, for they are profitless and lead to nothing. 
If a man is self-willed and factious, warn him once, warn him 
again, but then avoid him, knowing that a man of such a char- 
acter is perverted and sins, being condemned by his own action. 

As soon as I shall send Artemas or Tychicus to you, make 

haste to come to Nicopolis to join me, for that is where I have 
decided to winter. Help forward on their journey with all 
diligence Zenas and Apollos: see that they have everything they 
want. Yes, and let all our brethren learn to make a real business 
of honourable works, that they may be able to help in such cases 
of need, that so they may not deserve the taunt of being *'idle 
drones.” All my companions send you greeting: do you give 
my greeting to all who love us in a common faith. God's grace 
be with you all. 


1-8. Duty to the heathen world: (a) obedience to govern- 
ment, cf. 1 Ti 2*? notes, and (more closely) Ro 1317, 1 P 38-17. 
Such a command would be necessary at any time and place to 
Christians, who might regard their allegiance to Christ as exempt- 
ing them from allegiance to the Pagan Emperor (cf. Acts 179 
245), and it is specially enforced in St. Paul's letter to Rome 
and St. Peter's letter from Rome; but it has a peculiar appro- 
priateness in writing to Crete, partly because of the large number 
of Jews (119) in the Christian body who doubtless there, as at 
Rome, would be “assidue tumultuantes” (Suet. Claud. c. 25); 
partly because of the turbulent character of the Cretans them- 
selves (o Tácect kai dóvots kai zroAéuows éudvA(ows avaaTpepopevors, 
Polyb. vi. 46. 9), who long fretted against their subjugation by 
Rome (cf. Dio Cassius, xxxvi. r, quoted in Wetstein). 

l. ómopipwmexe] perhaps suggests that St. Paul had himself 
laid stress on this at the time of his visit to Crete; but they need 
a reminder. 
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dpxats efouciats] The omission of «oí is very unnatural ; cf. 
Lk :2! ras dpxas xai ras éfovaías: Martyr. Polycarpi, 1o, 
Oc0.Od ypj.eÜa. yàp apxats kai éfovataus ruv. àrovénew, is apparently a 
reminiscence of this place, and suggests that «at has accidentally 
dropped out ; cf. Introd., p. xxxviii. 

ómoráccec8ni] of the general attitude, “quod superioribus 
debent subditi reverentiam subjectionis” (Thom. Aq.). 

metOapxetv] of obedience to particular commands, e.g. the 
payment of tribute and dues, Ro 13°; cf. Xen. Cyz. vili. 1. 3, 
péyioTov ayadov rò weapyety patverat eis TO karampárrew rà dyaÜd 
(Alford). 

(6) Activity in good works. 

"pós wav épyov dya0óv] The connexion suggests every good 
work started by the government, and would include civic and 
municipal duties; but it need not be limited to these: cf. Clem. 
Rom. 1. c. 33, possibly a reminiscence of, certainly an interesting 
comment on, this phrase. 

áya0óv] perhaps limiting ; provided that it is good; cf. Thom. 
Aq. “alioquin non esset obediendum," cf. ? note and 28 note. 

(c) Gentleness in private life. 


2. dudxous] (here and 1 Ti 3? only in N.T.), cf. * and 2 Tı 
223. 24 


émieukcets ] “temperate,” Wycl. ; “softe,” Tyndal ; ** modestos,” 
Vulg.; not pressing their own rights, making allowances, re- 
membering that the heathen do not know of the graciousness 
and love of God our Saviour, they have not the ézceixeca of Christ 
before their eyes (2 Co 10!) ; “large-hearted,” ** high-hearted,” cf. 


**Truth’s school for certain doth this same allow, 
High-heartedness doth sometimes teach to bow” 
(Lady E. CAREW), 


and Ar. Rhet. i. 13, SS 17, 18, for a full description of rò éztetxés, 
“Tt is the indulgent consideration of human infirmities. To 
look not to the mere letter of the law but to the mind of the 
legislator, not merely to the act done but to the intention of the 
doer, not to a part but to the whole, not to the character of 
the actor at the moment but to his general character, to re- 
member good deeds received from him rather than the bad, and 
the benefits you have received rather than those you have con- 
ferred” (Cope). Such a quality would be needed by masters in 
the treatment of their slaves (1 P 218), but here the reference is 
wider ; cf. Phil 45 rò érceckés tudv yvwobýrw masw avOpuros. It 
would be needed especially in face of persecution; cf. Wisd 2! 
UBpe kai Baaávo éeracwpev aitov iva yvõpev Tijv émetketay avroU. 
For good accounts of the word, cf. Lightfoot on Phil 45, Mayor 
on Jas 3!*. 
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mácav év8.] perhaps reminiscent of 2!®—as gentle to all men 
as your slaves are faithful to their masters. mpaórjra] Again— 
like their Saviour-God, cf. 2 Co rol. mpòs mávras ávOp.] for St. 
Paul's stress on the duty of Christians to the whole world outside, 
cf. Ro 121’, Gal 610, Phil 45; and for the result of such teaching, 
cf. Justin M. Apol. i. cc. 14-16; Tert. Apol. c. 36, “civilitas in 
imperatorem tam vere quam circa omnes necesse habet exhiberi. 
. . . Nullum bonum sub exceptione personarum administramus." 

8-7. Two reasons are given—(a) we ourselves were no better, 
and therefore are bound to be tolerant and forgiving, cf. Lk 
740-50, Ex 22?!: (6) we have been reborn by God's graciousness 
and loving-kindness, and ought to imitate these qualities; cf. 
Eph 23-10 417-24 51.2 viverOe pipyntat tod cot x.7.’. The similarity 
suggests a conscious reminiscence of that Epistle. 

8. dvéytou] in intellect, cf. Eph 418, Ro 1? ; &rei&eis, in action ; 
primarily, disobedient to human authority ; cf. ! and 16 10, Ro 190, 
2 Ti 3? yovedow ázei£eis: but also to divine commands, cf. 116, 

mÀavópuevo:] passive (cf. 2 Ti 3!3, 1 Co 12%, Paris Pap. 47, 
dmoTmemrókagev TÀavojevor vro TOv Gev): it explains dvoyTo., as 
OovA evovres explains ázeiets. 

kakia] “active malice,” cf. Eph 4?!; 1 P 2! with Hort's note. 

4. xpyortdtys ] “benignitas,” Vulg.; *benygnity," Wycl.; ** kinde- 
ness," ''ynd. ; graciousness, goodness, ever ready to bestow His 
blessings and to forgive; cf. Trench, Syz. lxiv. The substantive 
occurs in N.T. only in St. Paul (8 times); but cf. xoqorós, Lk 
6%, 1 P 23, and frequently in the Psalms applied to Jehovah. 

$uavOperta] here and Acts 28? (cf. diAavOpwrus, ibid. 27?) 
only in N.T., but frequent in classical writers and in the LXX of 
the Apocrypha ; often in connexion with xpyororys: love of man 
as man, humanity, showing itself in kindliness to equals (Acts, 
ubi s.) in graciousness to subjects (2 Mac i4?) in pity for 
those in trouble; cf. Clem. Hom. xii. 25-33 (a most interesting 
discussion of the word), 7 diAavOpwria ávra avOpwrov, Kalo 
avOpuwros éott, piAotea evepyeret. One special application was to 
the ransoming of captives (Aves aiyuaiórtwv kai Totavras adAas 
hiriavOpwrias, Dem. de Chersoneso, 107. 15 (Field)) and that 
may be consciously present here ; cf. GovAevovres 3, Avrpoo rac 214, 
It is applied to Wisdom, $«AávÓporov mvedñpa copia, Wisd 19 775. 
Here it adds to xpyordrys the note of pity for man’s state and 
the thought that it extends to all men (závzas av@p. ?) ; but they 
are so allied (cf. Field, O7. /Vozv., here and on Acts 28?, and 
Wetstein here for suggestive illustrations) that the verb is in the 
singular. The two qualities are chosen in contrast to the con- 
duct of men in the past 3, and as examples to Christians in the 
future?; cf. Justin Mart. Apol. 119 pipoupévovs cwdpoovvyv xai 
dixacoovvny Kat piravOpwriay kat dca oiketa Oed rT. 
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éneddvy| cf. 2! note. tod ewrfjpos pâr Bed, t.e. the Father; 
cf. 12, 1 Ti 1}, Ps 1097 caaov pe Kara TO péya éAc0s cov. God's 
‘peculiar people” is, as of old, entirely dependent on His 
initiating choice; cf. Deut 9*9 odxi dia ràs Bixarogdvas cov kiptos 
5 Geds cov didwotvy cou tiv yay THY ayaOnv:KAnpovopjaat: Ps 115! 
wy «piv, kópie, pù piv GAN ?) TO Gvopati cov dds 0ófav ert re 
é\éet gov. The clause is added to prevent self-complacency and 
to call for a true response to God’s mercy, but with a side refer- 
ence to past controversy with Pharisaic Judaism ; cf. Eph 28-10, 
2 Ti 1?; Clem. Rom. c. 32 (a full comment on this verse, per- 
haps a reminiscence of it). 

5. 81a Aoutpot| For the stress on baptism, cf. 1 Co 6", Eph 5?6 
(the instrument of cleansing), 1 P 3? (of salvation, as here), 
Jn 35 (of new birth). There is probably a conscious reference 
to 115 and 214, We needed cleansing, but with more than Jewish 
ceremonial ablutions, with a washing that would entirely renew 
our nature. 

Aourpoü] “washing” rather than “a laver" (RV margin), 
"fountain," Tynd.; cf. Robinson on Eph 5?9 Justin. Mart. 
Apol. 191 rò èv rw vÓart Aovrpóv mowUvrat . . . kaAeirat TODTO TÒ 
Aovrpóv pwr pos, 99 Xovcapévo tò els dvayevynow Aovrpóv. 

maGMyyevectas] here only in NT of spiritual birth: cf. áva- 
yeyervypevor, 1 P 1? and ?3, both perhaps suggested by the Lord's 
saying, afterwards recorded in Jn 3*5. Cf. Justin Mart. Apol. 
19! ayovrat td’ uov évÜa vowp sri koi Tpórov ávayevvijaeos . . . 
avayevvavtat: Aug. de fec. mer. i. 9, “ Christianos non facit 
generatio sed regeneratio.” Other associations may have led to 
the choice of the word. (1) The analogy of the Rabbinic title 
for a convert to Judaism, ‘a new creature," caw krios (Gal 615, 
ubi v. Lightfoot). (2) The thought of the new birth of one 
initiated in the Greek mysteries, a rebirth which followed a ritual 
bathing ; cf. Apul. Met. xi. 23-25. (3) The Stoic use of the 
word for the periodical restoration of the world after its periodi- 
cal destruction by fire: this is less obvious, but there may be a 
conscious contrast between the Stoic and the Christian zaAcyyev- 
ería—''the one by fire the other by water: the one physical, 
the other spiritual; the one subject to periodical relapses and 
renewal, the other occurring once for all and issuing in an endless 
life" (Swete, Zhe Holy Spirit in N.T., App. M). Philo seems 
to apply thts Stoic thought to the Flood (vrt. Afos. ii. 12 of Noah, 
où p.óvov abro, aorzptas érvxov . . . GAA xai maAuyyeveaías éyév- 
ovTO ayenoves kai OÓevrépas dpxnyérat mepióOov, cf. 1 P 3?! and 
Clem. Rom. 9, Nóe wadryyeveotav kómpo  éijpv£ev (cf. Dalman, 
The Words of Jesus, p. 177 ; Trench, Spm. N. 7: Som. 

dvakawacews| (Ro 12? only in N.T. ávaxatotv, 2 Co 4%, 
Col 3'° only; both perhaps coined by St. Paul, 77.47. s.v.), 


) 
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probably governed by Aovrpo?, "per lavacrum regenerationis et 
renovationis," Vulg., referring to the moment of baptism; cf. 
Jn 35, Acts 91739, 2 Co 5!*, Gal 615 xau) xtiows, Ezek 3675 26 pavo 
ef’ buds wp kaÜapüv . . . kai ddcw ipiv Kapdiav KQLVV Kai TveUpa. 
kawov Swow èv uiv. If governed by à it might add the thought 
of subsequent daily renewal, or of the fuller gift of the laying on 
of hands in Confirmation (Chase, Confirmation in the Apostolic 
Age, p. 98). 

6. étéyecv] recalling Joel 2?8 (éxxeà dad Tod mvevparos pov) as 
used by St. Peter in Acts 2!*, cf. 95; so with primary reference to 
Pentecost, but to Pentecost as an abiding reality affecting each 
Christian. 

mAovcíes] cf. Eph 2* “abunde,” Vulg.; “ ditissime,” 
Theod., sufficient for all men (cf. 211), and for all the needs 
of each: “ad opulentiam sufficit quod, quantulumcunque nobis 
detur, nunquam deficiat" (Calvin). Sià “Ino. Xp.; cf. Acts 295. 
tod cwrüpos ?pàvy. His work is at once placed on a level with 
God's, cf. 219 n. 

7. Sixawbévres| not “at the Judgment day” (which would 
make kar 2\mida meaningless), but “at the start of the Christian 
life,” as in Ro 3. 4, Gal 3-5: “we at once might become heirs 
of life, yet with a further hope (cf. 219) that it will become fuller 
and eternal”; cf. 12, Ro 8!7, Gal 49 7. 

kAnpovdpor] like the Jews of Canaan ; cf. Deut 9° (quoted on 
p. 154). 

8. mictds & Aóyos] If this phrase stood here alone it might 
well be “ Faithful is the whole gospel message entrusted to me" 
(cf. 13 and °), but it is a formula common to and confined to 
the P.E., 1 Ti 1° 3! 49, 2 Ti 23: perhaps a marginal gloss by 
some scribe subsequently embodied in the text (so C. H. Turner, 
Inaugural Lecture, p. 21); more probably the writer's own note, 
either calling attention to the importance of what he has said 
himself (cf. 2 Co 138, Rev 215 229 otro. oi Adyou mTot Kat 
dAnOwoé eiat), or (more probably, as all the sayings have a gnomic 
and rhythmical character and bear on salvation) quoting some 
well-known saying; cf. Ro 13? èv rovro TO Adyw ávakeóaAatovra, 
1 Co 1554 róre yevijaerat 6 Adyos ó yeypappiévos, and 1 K 10° 
àÀAxÜwüs ô Aóyos Sv kovra. This would imply the formation 
of some collection of Christian maxims analogous to the Aóyoi 
tov kvpiov “Incot, Acts 20%, and the Oxyrhynchus Sayings, Pap. 
Oxyr. iv. 654. Here the Saying is contained in 57, either in 
whole or in part, eg. * only, ? and 7 being the writers own 
expansion. 

An attempt has been made recently (cf. Jour. Th. Stud., 
April 1923, p. 310) to prove that 6 Adyos here and wherever it 
occurs in the Pastorals is used in the Johannine sense of the 
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personal Word of Gop, on the analogy of mords 6 Géos, muros 6 
kuptos: but in 1? it does not suit the following words, êv xypby- 
parc: in 1? the personal Logos could scarcely be described as 
“faithful according to the teaching” ; in the phrase meoròs 6 Adyos 
the personal use would be appropriate in 2 Ti 2!!, but it is not 
needed there; it seems tautologous in 1 Ti 155, and very inap- 
propriate in 1 Ti 3! and here; whereas the explanation of it as a 
quotation is appropriate in each passage. 

roírov] the truths in #7, but also the commands in 21-35. 
It recalls ratra in 215. 

StaPeBarodcOar| here and 1 Ti 17 only in N.T.  $povritect ; 
here only in N.T. “Make a point of”; cf. Grenfell and Hunt, 
Grk. Pap. ii. 121, ppovticate rà àvaAoÓévra érorudoar: contrast 9. 

KahGv épywy (cf. 214) mpotorac@ac] from the technical use 
= ‘to stand before a shop as a tradesman selling his goods,” 
“to practise a profession " (cf. Plutarch, Vt. Per. 24, of Aspasia, 
od Koopliov mpoectacav épyacías: Chrys., p. 443 C, of St. Paul, 
Oéppara éppazre kal épyaoTwpiov zpoeoryxe, and other illustra- 
tions in Field, O£. /Vorvic.). Here the application may be: 
(a) literal, “to profess honest occupations" (R.V. margin), “to 
engage in respectable trades.” Cf. 1 Th 4H épydleoOat rats 
xepoiv tudv, Eph 4° épyatópevos tò dyabdv rais xepoiv tva éxm 
petadiovat TO xpetav éxovri (cf. 14 inf); Did. 12, py dpyos 
pe? ouv Cyoetar Xpwrríavos. In all the Church Orders certain 
trades are banned for Christians, such as the making of idols, 
acting, dancing on the stage, fighting as a gladiator, dealing in 
witchcraft. Cf. Egyptian Church Order, p. 149; Canones 
Hippol. SS 65-67; Const. Apost. vii. 3; and Tertullian, de 
Jdololatrta, passim. 

Or (2) metaphorical, “to make a business of all that is ex- 
cellent,” to be active in all good works: “ bonis operibus præ- 
esse," Vulg.; “bona opera exercere," Herm. Sim. x. 4; '*ad bona 
opera docenda presse”; Pelag. ‘‘misericordiz studere," Am- 
brosiast., and Chrys. (765 A—767 D) refers it to almsgiving. Cf. 
Clem. Rom. 34 (which seems to recall this chapter), zporpérerat 
nas TicTeVovras èT atta pù dpyovs pydé waperpevous elvat èri 
mav épyov ayalov. 

Here the wider sense is strongly supported by 2!* and 3?, 
where there is no limitation, and by the analogy of Eph 2!9; 
but the narrower reference may have been consciously included 
and seems to be the primary meaning in H4, 

ot mertareukóres] recalling morós. Those who have believed 
a message so worthy of belief. 

raüra] cf. mepi rovrov 8, g.v.  à$éN pa in NT only here, 
r Ti 45, 2 Ti 316; not in LXX, but frequently in classical writers 
in combination with «aAÀós; v. illustrations in Wetstein. 
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9. fnrýoeis] 1 Ti 64, 2 Ti 22; not in the earlier letters, but 
frequent in Acts. 

yeveoloyías] 1 Ti 14 note. ‘‘Originum enumerationes,” Am- 
brost., who refers it to Jewish pride in their descent from the 
patriarchs, and to legends about the burial of Moses, the building 
of the Temple, etc. Similarly Jerome (whose note here with his 
account of Origen’s work on the O.T., and of the teaching of 
Isaac, his own contemporary at Rome, is full of historical interest). 

mepttotaco| here and 2 Ti 226, only in N.T. in this sense, which 
is late and censured as a solecism by Lucian, but common in 
Josephus, M. Aurelius, etc. 

dvwpedets here and Heb 7}8 only in N.T. ; cf. Ign. Magn. 8, 
pij mAavaobe . . . pvĝevpdow tots radatots üàvodeAésw ovoww— 
perhaps a reminiscence of this verse. 

10. oiperuwkóv here only in N.T. It is used in Plato (?), Def. 
412 A —'' having the power of choice”: here it is still an adjec- 
tive, from the secondary meaning of aipeots = ezther a self-chosen 
party, a sect (Acts 517 155 245 (of Jewish sects), Gal 57°, 1 Co 
1119, 2 P 21 (of Christian)), oz, self-chosen teaching, heresy (Ign. 
Eph. 6). Either is possible here. (a) factious (R.V. margin), 
partisan, “an auctor of sectes,” Cranmer: cf. $uAóvewos, 1 Co 
1116 ‘“ambitiosos omnes, przefractos, contentiosos, qui libidine 
impulsi turbant Ecclesiz pacem ac dissidia concitant . . . quod 
nomen, quamvis inter philosophos et politicos homines sit 
honorificum, merito infame est inter Christianos " (Calvin) ; or (b) 
“ given to heresie," Tynd., heretical (cf. Tert. de Prescr. 6). This 
suits vv.?-19 better, and cf. Gal 199, Ro 16!7 rois tas 9uxooractas 
Kat Ta ckáyOaÀa Tapa Tiv Sidaxhy . . . morodvras, Which shows 
how close the two thoughts lay in St. Paul's mind. "This seems 
the earliest use of the adjective in this sense: it is not found in 
the Apostolic Fathers, but is frequent in Irenzus and Tertullian, 
as a substantive = **a heretic,” though it still preserved the sense 
of a "schismatic," cf. Concil. Constant. Canon vi with Dr. 
Bright's Note and Suicer, Thes. s.v. 

perà play koi Seur. (For the reading, cf. Introd., p. xxxviii) 
vouÜeatav (1 Co 10!!, Eph 6* only in N.T.), either of private appeal 
(cf. Acts 20?!) or of public censure (2 Th 3^, 1 Ti 1^). There 
may be a conscious allusion to Our Lord's command, Mt 18197, 
and also a reminiscence of the practice of the Jews, under which 
there was a first admonition of an offending Rabbi lasting for 
thirty days: then a second for another thirty days: then ex- 
communication was pronounced (Edersheim, Life and Times of 
pests, ll. p.193) 

mapattod| a favourite word in P.E. not in the earlier letters : 
roma? vro i 229. 

ll. é£eorpámra: (here only in N. T.), twisted out of straight- 
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ness, perverted: cf. Dt 327° yevea éfeorpapuévg, Ezk 1379 tects 
exotpedete Tas Yuxas avTov. 

dpaptdvet| both as ‘‘factious” and as refusing to listen to 
admonition. 

avtoxatdkpttos| Condemned **by his own action”; he can 
be left to God's judgment; cf. Mt 18!" 1 Co 51218; perhaps 
also “ by his own conscience,” cf. Lk 1972, Jn 8?!1, 

12-15. Cf. Introduction, p. xxxiv ; Harrison, P.E., pp. 115-18. 

12. 'Aprepáv] (For the name, probably a contraction of 
Artemidorus, cf. Pap. Oxyr. ii. 505); according to a later 
tradition, one of the Seventy and bishop of Lystra. Tuytxdy of 
Asia, Acts 20*, frequently trusted with messages by St. Paul. Eph 
671, Col 47, 2 Ti 4% The contrast with v.!? suggests that which- 
ever came might be meant to take Titus’ place in his absence, 
when he left for Nicopolis; cf. 2 Ti 4}? note. 

NukómoAw] probably Nicopolis in Epirus: a good centre for 
missionary work in Dalmatia (cf. 2 Ti 49) or for a journey to 
Rome. Here not many years later Epictetus settled and taught 
his pupils to live a life true to nature, possibly with some iknow- 
ledge of St. Paul's work and writings, but without the knowledge 
of the saving, enabling grace which would help them to live it. 

13. Zqvàv (contracted from Zyvodwpos), according to tradition 
bishop of Diospolis and author of an apocryphal “ Acts of Titus.” 
tov voutxov, possibly a converted Jew, rov trav 'lovóawxGv vópwv 
ewmetpov, Chrys. ; cf. uáxas vourxds *, and so always in the Gospels : 
or a Roman lawyer, “jurisconsultum.” His association with 
Apollos, a Jew, makes the former more probable. 

"AmoAAó contracted from 'AzoAAóvios (which D reads in Acts 
1875) or from 'AzoAAó8opos, a very common name (cf. M. M. s.v.), 
but here doubtless the same as in Acts 1874, 1 Co 1!?8., 

iva . . . delay] probably a new sentence, not dependent on 
zporépov (so Hofmann and apparently Oecum. Theophyl.). 
“See that nothing is wanting to them," cf. Mk 5? iva éAgàv 
emys aŭt) Tas xeipas: 2 Co 8’, Eph $59. This use of tva is 
fairly common in letters, cf. Cic. ad Att. vi. 5, rata otv mpürov 
pév, iva rrávra gura, devtepoy dé, tva pyde TOV rókov dALywpHCNSs. 
Tebt. Pap. 408, ov òè mepi dv Bovet ypade, rà Ò dAXa iva bytatyys 
(cf. Moulton, G. Gr., Proleg. p. 176; Blass, $ 64. 4, M.M. s.v. tva). 

14. kai “as well as yourself.” Yes, and let all our people be 
always prepared to help; perhaps also “as well as their pagan 
neighbours”; cf. note on akapzot. 

oi juérepot not to be limited to “all of our friends” ( — rovs 
d«Aovvras huas év more. 15; cf. mavres oi euot, Oxyr. Pap. i. 
p. 181, “les nôtres” of the Port Royalists) as opposed to the 
false teachers, 1!?: but=‘‘the whole household of faith,” “ our 
brothers and sisters," in contrast to their pagan neighbours: cf. 
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Mart. Polyc. c. 9, Tüv ?)erépov ot mápovres: Iren. adv. Her. v. 28. 
4, ws etré Tes TOV ")uerépov. 

kaXAOv épywy mpotor.] A special application of the general rule, 
with reference to a new purpose, and here peculiarly applicable 
to working at trades ; cf. ? note. 

eis tàs àvayk. xpetas] common both in classical writers and in 
the papyri (cf. Wetstein and M.M. s.2.), will include both “for 
their own needs" (1 Th 41? iva pydevds ypelay éxure) and “for 
helping others” (Eph 4% iva éyn ueraóióóvat tH xpeíav éxovrt). 
Herm. .Szz. x. 4: “ Dic omnibus ut non cessent, quicunque 
(Qy. legendum, ** quecumque ") recte facere possunt, bona opera 
exercere; utile est illis. Dico autem omnem hominem de in- 
commodis eripi oportere”; perhaps a reminiscence of this 
chapter. A comparison of 1 Th 4!*, Eph 4?? with this place is 
very suggestive as to the gradual deepening of Christian motives, 
the desire of independence, the willingness to help individuals, 
the desire to be a useful member of society. 

dxapmot| cf. Ro 74, 2 P 15, Jude ??, and the expansion of the 
simile in Herm. Sim. 4. But here the special reference seems 
to be to the Roman taunt that Christians were unprofitable to 
the State, as keeping apart from many trades, that they were 
“infructuost in negotiis," Tert. Apol. 42, and his reply, “ Navi- 
gamus nos vobiscum et militamus et rusticamur et mercamur: 
proinde miscemus artes nostras, operas nostras publicamus usui 
vestro" ; cf. notes on 3 and 5. 

15. ot per époó0] perhaps “ my ¢rave//ing companions,” as no 
place is mentioned ; cf. Gal 12. 

dom. tovs pur.] cf. BGU. 332, ‘Aoralov “Appwvoty avv Tékvots 
Kal gvußiw Kai tovs duXoDvràs ce, and other instances in A. 
Robinson on Æp., p. 281. Our real friends in contrast to false 
teachers, 1? 28. 

èv rio rec] possibly **in loyalty”; cf. Fay. Pap. 118, rovs duXov- 
ras pâs mpos àXjfuav, but 14, 1 Ti 1? make it almost certain that 
it is “in a common faith,” “in loyalty to Christ.” 

pera mávrov pôv] even with those to whom he could not 
send a warm greeting. This implies that the substance of the 
letter would become known to the whole church. 
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